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PREFACE 



Creation in its six-timed aspect has lately called forth 
several able and valuable "works. Almost all of these 
may be said to view the subject from what may be called 
the scientific side. Their object is to reconcile, in some 
way, the statements in Genesis with an assumed scien- 
tific scheme. Hence even the theologians among them 
are content with what may be deemed a poss^le inter- 
pretation. Their argument runs thus : The Bible may 
have this sense ; it must have this sense to be consistent 
with acknowledged science ; and, therefore, on the prin- 
ciple that all truth must be consistent with other truth, 
it actually has this sense. The reasoning is correct; 
the conclusion comes lo^cally from the premises ; but it 
is not satisfactory because it is felt to rest, not primarily, 
but only subordinately, on the Bible itself. 

The author thinks that he can truly claim that this is 
the first attempt to discuss the whole question, at any 
length, from the Scriptural or philological side. Such 
an assertion might seem unjust towards the pious and 
able men who have of late defended the twenty-four 
hour hypothesis, but with them, too, the exegetical is far 
from bemg the predonunant element^ especially as regards 
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the numerous odier passages that have a bearing on, the 
account in Genesis. These imters also have their 
assumption, and their reasoning from it is simply an 
inversion of the method of argument pursued by their 
scientific antagonists. They take as indisputable a cer- 
tain mterpretatioD which they choose to call the literal. 
Modem science does not agree mth this ; therefore, sci- 
ence, they say, is false in its deductions, and infidel in 
its spirit. We greatly honor these latter writers for 
their devotion to the Scriptures ; we are heartily with 
'* them on that higher and all-superseding question of the 
absolute infallibility of the Divine Word ; but we ctumot 
endorse their interpretation. 

The leading design of the present book is so fully 
stated in the introductory chapter, that we need only, in 
this place, refer very briefly to a few queries tiiat might 
be supposed to arise in the mind of the reader. K the 
work is philolo^cal, it might be stud, why is there so much 
of what might be called metaphysical reasoning ? What 
need of such a labored disquisition on language ? We 
reply : The object, as is frequently said m the work itself, 
is to get the right hermeneutical ^tandrpoint. When 
this has been lost or obscured, through change in the 
mode of thinking or conceiving, it may require much and 
close discussion to regain it, although the old position 
may once have been plain to the plainest mmds« How 
labored must have been the effort to ^ve to one in the 
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days of Abraham the views of modem science in regard to 
the space aspect of the koemos ! How equally, if not more 
difficult to divest our minds of the prejudices, as well as 
•enlargement, that science brings with it, and get back to 
the primitive conception, m which, as we think is shown 
in this work, the time idea was so predominant over that 
of space magnitude .1 And yet this is the only position 
for a fair and unwarped interpretation. We must get 
back into the early .time, die early feeling, the early phe- 
nomenal conceptions then living powers in words whose 
roots have, indeed, come down to us, but withered, sap- 
less, obsolete, fheir freshness gone, their young pictorial 
bloom long since departed. And here we would espe- 
cially ask the reader's attention to the argument m the 
first chapters on the difference between the fact and its 
phenomenal representation in language. Abstract as it 
may appear, we deem it vital to the whole discussion. 

The frequent use of Hebrew words will present no 
impediment to the general reader.^ whilst to the scholar 
they are deemed indispensaUe. In many chapters they 
are the very matters discussed, and could not have been 
avoided. To have given them in Roman letters would 
have been no better for the one class of readers, whilst 
it would have been a very imperfect mode of representa- 
tion for the other. Indulgence is also asked here for 
some few errors tiiat escaped notice on accpunt of the 
minuteness of the types. 
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Certm Hebrew words, such as olam^ olamim^ etc., 
have been transferred, and treated as current terms in 
our own language. It was thought there was no better 
way to take off the mind from the inadequate modem 
conception, and make the reader familiar with that remark- 
able plurality, or world-sense, which is so, much covered 
up in our continual translation by an abstract picturelcss 
adjective. It would have been far better, we thmk, for 
the growth of Biblical knowledge in the common mmd, 
had more of these old Hebrew time-words, and along 
with them such terms as Sheol, and the Divine names, 
Elohim, El 01am, El Shaddai, El Elioun, etc., been 
transferred directly into our common English version. 
They would long ere this have become naturalized. The 
spirit of the word, which is ever strongly attached to its 
old body, would have come down with it. Instead of 
being broken through the use of varying representatives 
in different passages, its whole primary meaning with 
its one phenomenal or metaphorical image would have 
appeared in all its connections with other words, and 
thus produced an effect more forcible, as well as more 
truthful, than the inadequate vehicles we have employed 
for these very ancient and peculiar ideas. In respect to 
translations of Greek and Latin quotations, the principle 
adopted has been to give them in every case except 
where the substance would plainly appear, either in the 
context, or in the manner of introduction. 
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There are doubtless positions taken in the present 
work that may be regarded as assailable. Some of these 

• 

the writer feels confident of being able to defend against 
any attack. On the strength of others he has less reli- 
ance. What wiH most startle some readers, perhaps, is 
the manner of connecting the Platonic ideas with ihe 
'' unseen" entities mentioned by the Apostle, and firom 
which ^^ we understand by faith were made the things 
that do appear." But here we would ask the special 
attention of all thoughtful minds, and that too firom the 
strongest conviction that the view presented does contain 
a most substantial verity. God makes types^ and nature 
prints them. He made nature, too, and taught her to 
do her handy-work ; and thus it is through the Word of. 
the Lord she is ever brining out the ^^ unseen" m the 
phenomenal, ever causing to appear the unum in multis^ 
the one type in its many impressions as they present 
themselves in the manifold leaves of her varied book, 
the one spermatic word m its many specific utterances, 
the one ancient generic power in its many individual 
manifestations ; and so of all the original physical enti- 
ties that God created. In no part of the .argument does 
the author feel more confident of maintdning himself on 
the soundest philosophy, the truest science, and the most 
unforced interpretation of Holy Scripture. . 

One thing, however, he can truly say. The great 

question has not been carelessly or crudely treated. 

a* 
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The chief study of two years has been devoted to it. 
Every part of the Bible having any reference to creation 
has been carefully exammed, not only in the Hebrew, 
but in the three Oldest Yerrions. Importance has been 
attached to these, not so much in the li^t of critical 
helps, as for their furnishing the best medium through 
which to study the conceptions that ever accompanied 
certain words in the ancient mind. Let any one care- 
fully observe the force of the plural forms and world- 
senses of the great time-words in the Syriac, Septuagint, 
and Vulgate Versions, as well as in the Jewish Targums, 
and he will need no other argument to convince him that 
the author has not overrated the aid they truly afford in 
the discussion of this question. For a similar reason has 
he resorted to the Apocryphal Books, to the Koran, to 
whatever fragments he could iGnd of the Samaritan, or of 

9 

the Coptic as eiddence of the old Egyptian. In search 
of the same idea, too, he has gone to the remains of the 
Ootluc translation of Ulfilas, as the oldest version in a 
language nearest related to our own. 

The work is, therefore, presented to the public with 
the hope, which the writer trusts it is no breach of 
modesty to express, that even those who may regard his 
mam portions as yet resting in uncertiunty, will concede 
that in other respects he has made some contribution to 
our Biblical literature. 

Union College, May 10, 1856. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



LEADING D£SIQN AND LEADING IDEAS. 

The Leadmg Design of die following work is to set forth 
the Biblical Idea of Creation, philologically ascertained, 
or " Creation as Meveaiedj* in distinction from any 
scientific or inductive theory of the Earth. It is impos- 
sible altogether to divest the mind of associations and 
suggestions coming from the latter source ; neither would 
a fab interpretation require such an ignoring of modem 
discoveries, whether real or pretended. The writer, 
however, can truly say, that every effort has been made 
to prevent the mind being warped into a forced interpre- 
tation by the influence of any such outside ideas. In 
such an effort, it is possible he may have gone, or tended 
at least, to the other extreme, and sometimes excluded 
scientific suggestions where they were fairly entitied to 
consideration, in determining the true meaning of this most 
mysterious account of the world's ori^. But wcF must 
have an honest faith, or none at all. It is a wretched 
self-deception, when we fancy we have a belief grounded 
on the Scriptures, whidi after all rests for its main sup- 
p^ on Buckland, or Lyell, or Hugh Miller. The thou^t 
ever present to the writer's mind, has been — what do 
the Scriptures tea<;h us of Creation ? Such teaching is for 

1 
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hiin as a believer the unquestionable reality, never to be 
surrendered but with Revelation itself, and that whole 
vast field of jnoral and reli^ous truth so intimately con- 
nected with its literal verity. Until he is prepared to 
make this sacrifice, he must hold that the record in Ge- 
nesis is a true account of the matters and facts therein 
set forth. He would say, too, that there are no philo- 
lo^cal views that he would not in a moment surrender, 
if he could feel that they led to a forced and unnatural 
interpretation. If the twenty-four hour hypothesis is 
the one, and the only one, that comes from a faithful and 
exact exegesi£f of the Sacred Words, he must accept it 
in spite of any difficulties of science ; he must believe, -<— 
as fSuth is often required to do,^ — agiunst appearances 
however striking, or reasonings however plausible. And 
he would not be irrational in so doing. The one class of 
truths is so immensely above thr other — the consequen- 
oes of the rejection of the one, or of any view that sheda 
darkness upon them, are so much more momentous, that 
we cannot think of their being placed in one balance, or 
treated as of equal authority. We can get along very 
well without geology ; our intellectual and moral dignity 
would not have been impaired had no such science ever 
eidsted* But where are we without Revelation; and 
where is Revelation, if the very initial record of Man, 
and o£ the Earth, turns out to be all false, a lying legend 
— a work of fancy, or of designed deception ? 

Whatever, therefore, the Scriptures teach, whatever is 
the fair meaning of those ancient writings to which Jesus 
the light — the only Light of the world — gave the sanc- 
tbn of his authority, that is, for us as believers, the truth 
wherever it may lead us. ^^ The grai9 mihereihj the 
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Hower fadetK^ — nature comes and goes, her laws are 
ever presenting new aspects, science is ever changing its 
theories and its language, its most plausible inductions 
have been often shown to be false — " but the Word of our 
God shall stand forever.'*^ It is the record of salvation, 
with which we cannot dispense without lying down like 
animals in the dust, and confessing that our highest good 
is sensuality, our highest knowledge the profitless study 
of a mere material nature — of an ever changing, ever 
perishing world, whose beginning is in a cloud which 
no science can hope to penetrate, over whose end hangs 
thick darkness, and whose design — moral or physical — 
is an enigma which has baffled, and must forever baffle, 
all earthly or merely human philosophy. 

It is several years since the writer sat down to study 
this question solely from the light of the Divine Word, 
determined that no geological considerations, on the one 
hand, and no irrational independence of science, on the 
other, should deflect his enquuies from their true exege- 
tical course. In a very early stage of the investigation 
he became persuaded that we are in danger of putting 
modem notions on very ancient language, and that the 
idea of vast indefinite periods was most in accordance 
with the spirit of the Hebrew Scriptures. The result 
has been most satisfactory to his own mind, and he wishes, 
therefore, to present it to the reader vrith the hope that 
it may be productive of the same conviction. 

Such is the Leading Design. Gl^e Leading Ideas 
may be briefly presented in the following epitome : 

1st. Bevelation is. independent of science. It reveals 
natural as well as moral truth, but in a manner and by 
a method peculiar to itself. Its object is not to state or 
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endorse any scientific theory. Such endorsement a true 
Revelation from its very nature can never give, for the 
very conclusive reason tliat no inductive theory ever has 
been, or probably ever will be, so absolutely perfect, or 
free from error, as to need no amendment. 

2d. Revelation, therefore, uses its own language. 
This is not the scientific, or the language of natural 
causality, as it is employed to set forth the relations of 
cause and effect in their mediate dependencies. It is 
not the philosophical, or the language through whicii 
there are. supposed to be exhibited the reason, the neces- 
sity, or the occasions of the creative energy, irrespective 
of its particular sequences. It is not the metaphysical, 
<lealing alone with ideas, laws and forces regarded from 
a higher plane than the natural. It is not the poetical, 
except as used for occasional illustration, and in connec- 
tions in which the marks of the poetic character are not 
easily mistaken. In distinction from all these, the lan- 
guage of the Bible, in setting forth the creative acts, or 
other natural or cosmical truths, is strictly phenomenal^ 
that is, it takes as representative of the remote energy 
— remote either in time, or causal sequence, or both — 
those last phenomena or appearances through which 
these remote energies finally manifest themselves directly 
to the senses, and which are, therefore, the same for all 
ages and all men — never varying like the language .of 
science or philosophy, but as uniform and unchanging as 
God has made the laws of the human senses to which 
they are addressed. These ultimate appearances or 
^^(he things that are seen,'^^ thus furnish the name to the 
imseen ultimate causality, or the remote creative energy 
they represent as its last outward result. Thus, in phe^ 
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nomenal language, to make the firmament^ is to bring 
into being, and into action, that system or series ot 
physical law, or laws, which terminates in the manifestar 
tion so named, and so also used as the common phenome- 
nal name of its causality, however much or however 
little of that causality may be scientifically known in its 
chain of sequences. 

3d. Although it is not the aim of the work to recon- 
cjje revelation with science, or with any scientific lan- 
guage, still, on the other hand, and in opposition tO' a 
very common view, is it maintained that the Bible may 
be, in some respects, designed to teach us natural and 
not merely moral truth. The Scripture professes to 
reveal those great fiaxsts in the natural and supernatural 
history of our world that are most intimately connected 
with our moral destmy, and which are of such a kind 
that, without Revelation, man could never know them at 
all. And yet in domg tins, it never pretends to ^ve 
the science or philosophy of such &^ta. In other words, 
— the Bible, rightiy interpreted, and its meaning fiurly 
ascertained, is of authority in whatever it professes to 
teach us of the natural world, whenever that teaching is 
direct, or where it is the main truth conveyed in the 
passage, and cannot be regarded as subordinate to some- 
thing else, either by way of impression or illustration. 

4tii. Creation is an alternating series of growth% or 
natures — both words meamng the same thmg, and enter- 
ing radically, or in their etymolo^cal conception, into the 
main terms employed in the early languages to denote 
ori^, or the genesis of actual bemg. These growths, 
or natures, have each a supernatural be^nning, without 
which the first could never have commenced, or the 

V 
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seccmd havo ever developed the third, or, in general, 
any previous one could ever, by any law ^ven to it, 
have risen above a fixed maximum, although without 
such divine interporition, it mi^t, and would, in time, 
degenerate, or M below its original measure. These 
supernatural beginnings, followed by natural growths, 
constitute the chronolo^cal periods of the divine work- 
ing, of wluch there are six mentioned by Moses as 
having a direct relation to the birth or genesis of our 
own world, in its present formation. 

6th. These creative periods are indefinite, or of a 
duration not measurable by any subordinate divisions of 
time derived from the present settied constitution of 
tilings. They are called days for three reasons : 1st. 
Because this is the best language the Hebrew or any 
other ancient tongue could furnish — any other word by 
which we should attempt to denote period or cycle being 
resolvable ultimately into the same idea that lies at the 
root of this first and simplest term of revolution : 2d. 
Because of Its cyclical or periodical character : and, 3d. 
Because this periodical character is marked by two con> 
trasted states which could not be so well expressed in any 
way as by those images that in all the eariy tongues 
enter into the terms for evening and morning. 

6th. This, it is contended, is not mere fanciful con- 
jecture, or a philolo^cal resort to escape a diflSculty of 
science, but is forced upon us by considerations which lie 
upon the very face of the account, especially in the 
description of the first four periods which preceded the 
regular division of days by the sun. By representing 
them as ante-solar, the writer, whatever may have been 
his science^ ^ves us a clear intimation that the days of 
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which he is speaking are not the common diurnal revolo- 
tion^ measured by the rising and setting of the heavenly 
bodies. It is certainly not th^ common day in its more 
essential as v^rell as striking characteristic of the solar 
division. There is, therefore, much more reason, and a 
more consistent license in regarding it as not a common 
day in the less essential and less striking characteristic 
of a twenty-four hours duration. The reader's attention 
is specially requested to this part of the argument, and 
the philological investigations connected with it. The 
days were anomalous ; the first night was utterly indefir 
nite ; the first mormng, at least, was unlike any that is 
now made by the sun. This admitted, — and it is forced 
upon us by the whole aspect of the account, — the whole 
narration is anomalous, and a sufficient intimation is 
given that the times and periods are to be interpreted 
in con^tent analogy with the extraordinaiy acts. In 
other words, the extraordinary in duration^ as well as in 
other aspects of these wondrous days, is rather to be 
expected a' priori than regarded as a forcocl resort to 
avoid a scientific diflSculty« 

7th. The key-note, or the suggestive thought that 
pervades the whole argument, comes from the distinc- 
tion which is believed to exist, between the language of 
Paul, Hebrews xL 3, and that of the Mosaic account in 
Genesis ; — the one referring to the essential, the other 
to the phenomenal, — the one addressed to the M&l 
apprehending directly, without sense and without induc- 
tion, the invisible divine powers or the unseen forces 
from which are made ike things that are seen, the other 
addressed to the sense, or rather to the faith through 
the sense, and making use of the things that are seen 
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as fhe names or representatiyes of ike primal invirible 
entities that are not only £Eur removed from the senses, 
but awaj back of science itself and its most interior dis- 
eoyeries, — ab omni scientia, tom sensns tom mentis cum 
ratione cognitionis, quam longissime remota. 

SQu An important aid in interpreting the days in 
OeneoSy or ibe creative times, is derived from a right 
view of the Hebrew olamj and the Oreek ai&iv, as they 
so frequently occur in the Old and New Testaments. A 
chapter is devoted to their thorough examination. These 
terms show that there existed in the earliest use of lan- 
guage, a conception of durations transcending any of the 
ordinary divisions of time as measured by the heavenly 
phenomena. They indicate a view of the universe as 
extending indefinitely back and forward in time, how- 
ever limited may have been the knowledge or notion of 
-its magnitude in space. The manner in which they are 
« often employed suggests the idea of immense ages in 
ilie past as well as in the future, and that, too, not as 
mere blank conceptions of the mind, but as bemg as much 
a part of God's eternal kingdom as our own secular 
period or world-duration. Hence the present world, too, 
is called an olam^ or seen, regarded as one of the series 
among these mighty epochs, and as measured by its out- 
ward relation to them, instead of the subdivisions of time 
tiiat fall within its temporal limits. From this Hebrew 
notion of olam comes, in the New Testament, the common, , 
yet remarkable, use of alL^/ (sevum) as a name even for 
the material world viewed in its time instead of its space 
aspect, or as chronolo^cal instead of extended being, — 
a usage of the word which is never met with in classical 
Greek. Hence in the epistie to the Hebrews, i. 2, and 
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XI. 3, as well as in other passages, the very objects of the 
creative acts arc thus set forth by words of duratipn — 
"jffy whom also he math the worlds,''^ Tojg aiwva^ — the 
seons, the ages, as denoling a higher aspect of the work 
and more tinily the essence of its result than any words 
of space. This Hebrew conception of olams, or of worlds 
under that name, is in sti-iking contrast with the modem 
notion that five or six thousand years carries us back, 
not only to the beginning of the human race, but to the 
absolute beginning of all created substance with nothing 
before it — if we except the solitary divine existence — 
but an eternal blank. 

The views here brou^t out may strike some readers 
as new, and the writer might be tempted to make a 
claun for them of originality. This, however, he would 
regard as rather an equivocal merit in the interpretation 
of the Bible. It is hoped that they will commend them- 
selves more by their philological correctness, and by their 
sober analogy with the whole spirit of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. ' 

Among Collateral Topics the following may be men- 
tioned as most worthy of introductory notice : 

Ist The institution of the solar Sabbath ew a stand- 
ing memorial of tlie termination of the creative workj or 
that Great Rest of God which commenced in the evening, 
at the close of the sixth day, and yet continues uninter^ 
rupted and unbroken. The Sabbatical institution is 
thought to furnish an argument against the doctrine of 
indefinite days. It is maintained, on the other hand, 
that ihere-iska^ sublime fitness in the less being thus made 
the type or memoiial of the greater, the transient of the 
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permanent, and the diurnal of the olamic or ceonian 
periods. It is thus in analogy with the general spirit of 
the Hebrew typical institutions, and especially as mani- 
fested in the widening and ascending series of Jewish 
hebdomads. 

2d. The question j whether the first vegetable and ani- 
mal productions were made perfect^ or grew from a 
seed; and whether the seed itself was created in its 
finished material form, or came from a seminal force, or 
principle, divinely originated, and then developed by the 
already existing nature of the previous period. The 
language of Scripture is here carefully examined, and 
special attention is given to the enquiries — What is 
meant when it is said " God .created the plant before it 
was in the earth?" — Can there be a real creation of a 
force or principle, antecedent to, and independent of, the 
material form in which it is to be manifested to the 
senseai? In other words, what is meant, or is anything 
meant, when we say with Plato, that " Grod is the maJcer 
or architect of laws and ideas. 

8d. The cyclical law of nature, or the nature of all 
natures, great or small — the flower, the tree, the world, 
the individual, the species, the genus, — or that law of 
maxima and minima, of growth and decay, which makes 
it impossible that there should be any umnterrupted or 
unlimited progress in nature without a continual series 
of supernatural interpositions, originating higher and 
higher stages — thus causing the creative ongoings to 
consist of periods with their contrasted morning and eve- 
ning, their torpid and energising, their quiescent and 
reviving states. 
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4tih. The Phj^cal Ori^ of Man, and what is meant 
hj his bemg fonned from the dust of the earth. 

5th. The mamier in which the Mosaic account appears 
in the Greek cosmogonies. 

6th. The Hebrew Idea of the great antiquity of the 
world, as shown by a particular exanunation of Proverbs 
yiii, 22-32, together widi parallel passages in Job and 
the Psahns. 

7th. The Hebrew or BiUe Ideas of Law and Nature. 

8th. The Poetical Language of the Bible and the dif* 
ference between it and what may be called the narrative 
phenomenal style, as illustrated by a comparison of 
Genesis i, with the thirty-eighth chapter of Job. 

It may be remarked generally in conclufflon, that as 
the writer has aimed to be wholly philoloij^cal in the 
examination of these great questions, he has not been 
much concerned with, <Nr anxious about, the enquiry, 
whether the results at which he has arrived would 
square with any geological theory (ht not. There may 
be a general or a partial harmony. The great suc- 
ceeding periods of light, atmosphere, separation of land 
and water, vegetable, animal, and rational life, may cor* 
respond in their general outlines to what science is sup* 
posed to teach, whilst, as far as her very defective evi* 
dence goes, there may be an apparent overlapping in the 
winot details or fiUmg up of the great scheme. If our 
earth is a grawthy ^Ctfig^ natura, yivt^is^ toleda, or gene^ 
ratiofij — the Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, and Hebrew 
words, meaning radically the same tlung — then the 
mind could almost determine a' priori j from general 
analogy, that it would be by ascending steps from the 
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lower degrees of organic existence to the hi^er orders 
of life ; and that notwithstanding some appearances of 
inCermingjling, such would be the general chronological 
outline. Hence, too we might expect that the nuniber 
of the great creative acts, each with its two contrasted 
times, its supernatural awakening and itfr sequence of 
natural repose^ or, in short, order of iucceseionj instead 
of extent of durationj would constitute the essential fear 
tore of the fiacts revealed* 

The chief, and as we tinnk the strong position is> that 
the Bible does not teach that the creative days were 
twenty-four hours long ; but leaves a great latitude in 
this respect, determining nothing about their duration, 
except that they must be in some kind of conceived har- 
fluony with the growths and processes assigned to each. 
Hence this view of indefinite periods may be applied in 
various ways. It may be supposed to embrace the whole 
phyedcal history of our earth from its earliest condition of 
being, or it may refer merely to tiie succes»ve steps by 
which an old chaotic earth was renewed, and a new divi- 
mon of land and water, a new vegetation, a new animal 
Hfe, etc., were made to succeed older growths and older 
creations, which had long before run through their 
cycles. The writer would confess his partiality for tiie 
first supporition, as the second burdens the conceptive 
fi^ulty with the idea of a series of great creations, as 
well as of great periods in each creation ; but on either 
view there is no need to digc^ the introductory verse in 
the first of Grenesis from the rest, or to suppose any 
disconnected interval between them. There is, how- 
ever, nothing in a sound philology that would interfere 
with such a view if any choose to entertain it. 



CHAPTER IL 



BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION. 

Is THS BiBLK TO BK nrRBPmSTKD AM OTBSE BOOKl f— WOAT IS IT OltlOinO 
' TO TKACH f-^JYLK OF THS MOIAIO ACCOUKT OF CBXATIOX. H 

The Bible, it is often said, must be interpreted on the 
same principles that we apply to other books. The pro- 
position doubtless contains a truth, and yet great care is 
required in its application, or we shall violate the very 
canon we profess to employ. We do not interpret the 
Bible as we would other books, unless we keep in view 
those very peculiarities in which it differs from pther 
books, — unless we are affected, and greatly affected, by 
what we believe in respect to its author, its subject, and 
its end. We*judge, indeed, of the style by what is appar 
rent on the face. There are certain principles by which 
we determine what is poetical, what is plain narrative, 
what is rhetorical, what is argumentative, what is allego- 
rical, what is mythical ; but in doing so we must draw 
out conclusions firom the record itself. We have no right 
to turn plain prose into poetry, or poetry into prose, oi 
sober narrative into myth, or a parable into a mystical 
allegory, just to remove some real or fancied difficulty 
arising firom extrinsic considerations. So fiir the role 
holds good of the Bible as of other books ; and yet 
who could deny that the mere thought of (jod being its 
autfior, human destiny its subject, and salvation its end, 
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most greadj modify our conceptions not only of the isxh 
portance, but of the very meaning of what it reveals. 

In this sense we cannot interpret a book of which we 
belieye God to be the aathor, as we would interpret 
Shakspeare, Bjron, or Homer. A similar remark may 
be made in respect to the subject and design. In the 
case of other books, this may often be known from with- 
out ; the design of the Bible can only be determined 
jBrom itself. How often do we hear it laid down, with an 
assurance that seems to admit of no doubt, that the 
Scriptures were not ^ven to teach us this> or that ? They 
were intended, it is said, to inculcate religion and mo- 
rality, and we must not, therefore, look into them for any 
satisfaction in respect to the kingdom of nature. The 
boundaries of religion and mcurality, too, are narrowed or 
enlarged, so as to include or exclude just what such a 
declaimer would find ccmvenient or inccmvenient for his 
hjpotheas. Now, without saying anything on the im- 
mense difficulty of makmg the distinction which some 
regard as so easy, or of drawing the -£aur line between 
the moral and the physical, the philosophical and the 
religious, — without dwelling on the absurdities into which 
many have run in attempting to draw this line, and the 
arbitrary manner in which they would place a principle 
on this side or that, according to their own fiwcy, — 
without showing here, as it might be shown, that some of 
the gravest moral truths have a physical root, or rather 
a physical ground, and that the highest natural truths 
have inseparable moral affinities, as is so fully exempli* 
fied in the great question of the umti^ of the race in its 
connection with the doctrines of the /aS, of the inearnch 
HaUy md the redemptia7iy—'wit\x(mt dwelling here on any 
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of these points, it is sufficient to say, that even when 
judged by those ordmary rules of hermeneutics to which 
the appeal is made, this boasted canon of the modem 
lecturer is nothing but sheer impertinence, a violation of 
all logic, and of all sound rhetoric too, in so complacently 
taking for granted the very matter to be investigated. 

What is the Bible designed to teach us ? Just what it 
does teach vSj is the simple, yet only rational answer, ^^ 
unless we have scHne extrinsic evidence, (and this, of 
course, could be nothing else than some other assumed 
revelation,) informing us more expressly what that design 
is, and pointing out to us what parts may be rejected, or 
modified, or referred to some lower collateral purpose, 
without affecting or changmg the great object 

Assuming for our readers Uiat the first chapters of 
Genesis are divine Scripture, the question arises — Did 
its Divine Author intend by it to give some instruction, 
be it more or less limited, in respect to the &ct and man- 
ner of the origin of our earth ? Was it meant to teach us 
its direct and sudden formation, or its gradual growth 
into its present state, or the combination of both kinds 
of causality in producing the grand result ? Was it in- 
tended for any reasons, whether we can discover them 
or not, to give us a lesson in respect to" the natural as 
well as thi moral world ? Now, we can only determine 
this from the record itself. What does it teach ? That 
ascertained, we have just what it was designed to teach. 
But in getting at it, we must, of course, use all the laws 
of interpretation, ordinary or- extraordinary, which the 
case demands. We must not suffer any outward diffi- 
culties, which modem science may have suggested, to 
deflect us from the fair meaning, or refract its direct 
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light ; and yet we must allow those difficuldes their full 
and proper eflfect in causmg us to ezanune more carefullj 
whether some other prepossessions, scientific or unscien- 
tifio, may not have drawn us as much away into errors 
lying in a different or even opposite direction. May it 
not be that we are judging a record made for all ages, 
by certun scholastic notions of comparatively modem 
centuries, — notions which, although at their first intro- 
duction lying as much out of the common track as those 
scientific views that now arouse our jealousy, have 
become, in time, so much the property of the common 
mind as to make it now very difficult for us to think, or 
reason, or interpret language out of them. We had 
better lock up our Bibles at once, than be haunted with 
the uneasy and tormentmg conviction that our belief is 
« the untenable result of any forced or compromising 
accommodation. And yet, on the other hand, we must 
not be too certain that our prima facie impres^ons are 
the only ones that will bear the test of close examination. 
Our ideas of sudden creations out of nothing, whether 
true or false, would have been very strange to many 
Gentile Christians of the first centuries. The doctrine 
of rapid causalities crowded into brief periods measured 
by our cojjomon hours, would have been more out of their 
way of thinking, and even of interpreting the Scriptures, 
than that of instantaneous production from previous non- 
entity ; it would have seemed to them neither nature, nor 
miracle, nor a credible combination of both. The very 
name G-enem^ given in the Greek version of the Old 
Testament, contains the conception of growth^ of generor 
tionj of the becoming of one thing from another through 
physical forces operating throu^ certain traceable me- 
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thods that may be called physical la^s, and is not only 
in harmony i^ith, but would demand the long periods, 
which geology is supposed to suggest. In proof of this, 
we may say that some early Christian Fathers embraced 
this idea of the indefinite times, as the true and most 
natural interpretation, ages before geology, as a science, 
was even dreamed of. This was their view of the dies 
etefTiitatiSj as they are called by some one of them, and 
which is the most literal rendering of the Hebrew ex- 
pression, asitisemployed by the Prophet Micah, y, 1, to 
denote the " outgoings*^ of the Logos, or The Everlast- 
ing Creative Wisdom. 

But what is the fair meaning of the record? This 
ascertained to his satisfaction, the Christian believer in 
revelation can have no farther question. This ascer- 
tained, and he has what God meant to teach, and which 
is reverently to be received as his teaching, whatever 
other issues science or philosophy may seem to present. 
We need not dwell on the propositions row become so 
trite, that all truth must be consistent with other truth 
— tiiat is only saying that all truth must be true, — or 
that one of God's books must not contradict the otiier, — 
all tiiat is so, of course. These positions which once ^ 
seemed to embody so much wisdom, are now too stalei t(f 
be either formally defended or opposed. Th^ question 
still remains, and a very important one it is — Which 
book is of the most value to us ? Which book most needs 
the aid of the other as the interpreter, not of its pheno- 
mena, but of its ultimate meaning ? Which book contains 
the truths with which we can least dispense, or that 
have the most important bearing upon our most serious 
destmy ? Let all confidence m a present revelation be 

2* 
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destroyed, and with it, as an inevitable eonseqnence, all 
hope <^ any futore revelation of God to man, and how 
long would science or philosophy continue to give us any 
moral or relig^us light ? How kmg before the one would 
become but ^^ a valley of dry bones,'' and the other, as 
it has always been in itself and away from the influence 
of the Bible, a terra umbrarum^ a region of the shadow 
of death? Of course, (Jod's books will not contradict 
each other ; but this should not be an excuse for ever 
making the Bible yield to anything we may choose to 
eaU an interpretation of nature. In place of these 
modem tnusms, it is far more important for us to re- 
member a saying as old as the experience of mankind, 
that truth lies beneaih the surfiM^e, — a surfSeu^e often of 
apparently perplexing difficulties down through which 
we must dig as for hid treasures, whether we are exam- 
ining the strata of geology, or seeking to explore the 
deposits of revealed wisdom amid tiie obscurities insepar- 
able from the necessary medium through which they are 
laid open to the human mind. 

In respect to this account in Genesis, we cannot re- 
solve it into poetry or mythus. There need be no objection 
to any such view had there been proof on the face of the 
Writing. There is certainly poetry in other parts of the 
Bible, and the opemng account might have been in the 
same styl^ designed like all other poetry, to excite 
strong emotion — to impress us feelingly with the thought 
of the wisdom and goodness and greatness of the First 
Cause, without claiming exact credence for the literal 
prosaic truth of the representations employed for such 
an emotional purpose. But the opemng narrative of the 
Bible has not the ah: and style of poetry, although the 
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subsequent Hebrew poets have drawn largely upon this 
old store house of grand conceptions, and thereby thrown 
back upon it something of a poetical tinge. Neither is 
it mythical or parabolical. We have no diflSculiy in 
detecting these styles in the Scriptures, wherever they 
may occur. When we meet with such a passage as this 
- — " The trees once said to the bramble, rule thou over 
us," — or, " Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt and 
planted it," — or, "My beloved had a vineyard in a 
yerj fruitful hill," — or, "A sower went forth to sow, 
and as he sowed some seed fell by the way-side" — we 
have no trouble in determining its character. Every 
intelligent reader, whether learned in the original lan- 
guages or not, says at once, if he understands the terms^ 
this is myth, — this is parable, — this is allegory, — this 
is poetical or figurative language. We fail to detect 
any of these well-known marks of style in the account of 
the creation. It professes to narrate the order of facts, 
or the chronological steps, in the production of our present 
earth. It is found in scriptures well known to have 
existed in our Saviour's day, — scriptures with which 
He was familiar, which He styled holy, and to which He^ 
the Light of the world, appealed as of divine, and there- 
fore, unerring authority. Whatever, then, be its fair 
meaning, that meaning, we say again, is for the believer 
the actual truth, the actual fact or facts, the actually 
intended teaching; and is to be received as such in 
spite of all impertinent distinctions between the natural 
and the moral, or any arbitrary fancies in respect to 
what does or does not fall within ihe de»gn of a divine 
revelation. 
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As actual fisM^t, we have «ud, — But here, come in dis- 
tinctions en which we must be allowed to dwell at some 
length, even at the hazard of being thought to indulge 
in abstract and irrelevant theorising, or in what may seem 
to some, unnecessary repetitions. The course taken, 
however, is deemed vital to the whole discussion. The 
analysis here attempted will give the key to all subsequent 
interpretations, and if well understood by the reader, 
will, it is hoped, make those interpretations not only easy 
but convincing. 

We commence then with four distmctions, although 
they may be afterwards mainly reduced to two. Matter 
of fact is one thing ; the conception, or mind's image 
accompanymg that fact, and which may be taken as di- 
rectly representative of it, is another thing ; the emotion 
to which it may give rise is a third ; and the philosophy 
er science of that &ct still another and a fourth thing. 
There might, perhaps, be made a farther distinction be- 
tween the science and the philosophy — the one having 
respect to the mutual relations of the phenomena by which 
the fiact may be represented, the other its relations to the 
whole of being — but the above is sufficient for our present 
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argument. For example — the sun rises. The fact or 
ultimate act, which the phenomenon or appearance repre- 
sents, is the same for the ordinary observer, the man 
of science and the poet. But the second has a philocfo- 
phj of the matter to which the first and third may be 
strangers ; the third has an emotion of which the others 
perhaps know little or nothing. Now both the philoso- 
phy and the appearance, or mode of conception, be it 
more or less vivid, will affect the verbal language in 
which the fact is presented, unless the philosopher chooses 
for the sake of convenience to rest in the common lan- 
guage, although correcting for himself its etymolo^cal 
conceptions, and the poet thinks it already sufficiently 
possessed, as it may be, of the figurative element. And 
this to some extent it will always doubtless have ; for in 
reality the thought of the fact, as a fact, is never wholly 
separate firom some true or false scientific view, or from 
some emotion, be it strong or feeble, accompanying the 
manner in which such fact is conceived, or represent 
tatively imaged to the mind. 

Now this conception, or mind's imago of the fact, in 
distinction firom and as representative of the fact itself, 
is what language, especially early or primitive language, 
ever aims to express ; and if Grod reveals facts to us, or 
the order of facts, through language, it is no irreverence 
to say that he employs the instrument as he finds it. 
We can imagine no other way. Even were the revela- 
tion intuitional,^ as some demand it should be, it would 
still be only by awakenmg in the soul, without verbal lan- 
guage, that same conceptional image which had given 
birth to the language. For language is a medium to the 
soul only as the soul hath generated it either by its ordi- 
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narj powers, or as quickened by an early divine inflth 
enoe operating dirough them and npon them. Thus all 
Noughts, all feelings, all facts have gone Ihrough its 
imaj^g process, >and thus alone become capable of any 
outward representation. Away from such direct or re- 
flex images, the soul could not read her own intuitions, 
whether regarded as innate- or inspired; and should 
there be in either way (that is by our own thinking or by 
inspiration) an attempt to create within us new concep- 
tions, it could only be by beginning with those older 
ones that lie nearest the direct action of the senses. It 
will be borne in mind that we are now speaking of phy- 
sical facts, and not at all of moral truth. Such facts, 
in their ultimate state ineffable and inconceivable, can 
only come to us as represented by phenomena, and if 
€h)d would talk to us either by articulate speech, or 
through emotions and conceptions directiy inspired, he 
must come, with all reverence be it said, where we are ; 
unless he would take us up as Paul was taken, to the Third 
Heaveil, and then the language employed would be not 
only unintelli^ble but unutterable in the world below. 

Let us suppose that the Deity designed to reveal to a 
human mind, and through that human mind to other hu- 
man minds, that on a certain occasion there was a pre- 
ternatural lengthening of the day. The phenomenon or 
appearance connected with the physical agency or su- 
pernatural act, (whichever it was,) and representative of 
such act or agency, is that of the sun's standing immov- 
able in the firmament. This is that appearance to the 
senses, in which the act or agency terminates, and aside 
from which the one to whom it is revealed cannot conceive 
it It stands for the fact and is in this sense to him, the lan- 
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goage of the fEtct, just as the articulate descriptive words 
represent, or are to other minds the language of, tiie 
phenomenon itself. If God speaks to him it must be 
in his own lai^uage, or if he inspires the thought oi 
the fact in his mind, it must be tlirough his^ own modes 
of conceiving. Is it said that Deity might correct the 
human conceptions of phenomena and bring them nearer 
to the actual truth? Two answers at once suggest them- 
selves : One is that it would be useless, as the great 
olgect is to communicate the fact, and any way through 
which that is done suffices. Secondly, any new language 
would still be phenomenal, and any new phenomenal ' 
conception, or conceptions, would still have more or less 
of that disagreement between them and the remote phy- 
acal or divine agency represented, which, it could be 
diown, exists, and must ever exist, even in our most 
scientific dialect. 

It might, perhaps, be objected that this is simply treat- 
ing the account as poetical. But there is a wide differ- . 
ence between what is ordinarily called poetry, (in which 
the design is to connect strong emotion with the coneq^ 
tiouj') and that phenomenal expression, or iimate spontar 
neous metaphor which is in the very roots of language, 
and is employed simply to create a vivid thought of the 
fact which the conception represents. This important 
di&rence we hope to present more clearly in a subse- 
quent examination of the numerous references ^ tiie 
Hebrew poets to the Mosaic account of the creation. 

We might say that ull human speech is more or less 
pben(Hnenal. It is- ody in the latest or worn out stages 
of language that words come to stand for thoughts, or 
fitcts, or physical agencies, directiy without this middle 
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prqcesB of a representative conception, — jost as x, y and 
a in algebra stand direcUy for certain abstract quantities 
and relations. In this state it may, in some respects, be 
better adapted to sciencciwhose symbols are the more con- 
renient just in proportion to their abstractedness from all 
sensible conceptions ; but its life is gone ; its power t>f 
creating viyid images to stand as representatives of the 
remoter &ct or truth, no longer exists. No language is 
wholly in such a condition of conceptional barrenness, 
although the later ones are ever tendmg towards it except 
so fisur as they are recoined from time to time by being 
sent. to the etymological nunt, or preserved fresh and 
bright by those writers who happily combine philolo^cal 
accuracy with a vivid power of imagination. Even yet 
our speech, old and worn out as it is, abounds in hidden 
metaphors. We cannot well talk without a figure. Even 
our most scientific and philosophical vocabularies are full 
of words, wluch, when traced to their roote, present some- 
thing pictorial, some sensible tmagej ov sensible actionj 
as the representative basis of all more interior thought. 
The very sentences with which the reader is now occu- 
pied, abstract as they may seem, contain such pictures 
in almost every word. We acknowledge their existence 
more readily in terms that have come to us fiN)m the 
Greek and Latin sources; but a careful examination 
shows that even those Anglo-Saxon w<^ds whose primi- 
tive images are in a great measure lost from conmion 
use, present the same phenomenal character. 

But we need not dwell oa this. What is mainly had 
in view is the phenomenal language of Scripture, and 
here our formulas have their strictest application. Let- 
ters, or elements of speech, represent words or articulate 
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sounds ; — articulate sounds represent a sensible concep- 
tion or nund's image, — this sensible conception repre- 
sents a fact or facts, either near, or remote, or ultimate, 
standing behind it. The ultimate fact is in itself ineflBi- 
ble, because inconceivable under any of the forms of 
sense. The various conceptional representations of it 
luaj be more or less simple, or more or less scientific, 
but all falling short of that unutterable reality which no 
language can by any other means express. The earliest 
conception, although the most vivid and therefore the 
most representative, may be scientifically the most erro- 
neous. And yet nothing would be gained by substitut- 
ii^ other words and other images, because the most phi- 
losophical language, when examined in its roots, contains 
as much of this phenomenal character as that in most 
ordinary use. Some superficial naturalist might make 
himself merry with the expressions, — the 9un fails — or 
goes out — or faints away, — and yet, it may be, in total 
ignorance of the fact that his own scientific word eclipse 
does phenomenally and etymologically present precisely 
that conception. Does he say that he disregards the 
etymology, or the phenomenal conception, or has a new 
phenomenal conception associated with the word, or has 
in his mind directiy (if that were possible) the absolute 
fact or physical agency, without any representative sen- 
fiible image ? — the enUghtened reader of the ScriptoreB 
can say the same thing. He, too, may thus correct bis 
conceptions if he deems it worth while ; or he may go 
right to the ultimate fact they represent, as far as his 
science may have shown him the way. Our superficial 
naturalist scofis at Joshua's command to the sun to stand 
still, but even m talking about it he is nnng language 
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alike, if not equally, erroneous. Should he reflolre to 
make an artificial word, that should hare no j^enomenal 

• conceptions associated with it, or standing between it and 
the ultimate philosophical fiict, he would not be able to find 
the materials of such a word, or phrase, m any dialect 
spoken by man. He might arbitrarily employ for that pur- 
pose some articulate sound, but it would not be strictly lan- 
guage. An. essential stage in the process that consti- 
tutes language, has been left out, and thus it would be 
only a scientific symbol of the same character with the 

. Xj If and z of the algebraist. Even should we suppose 
it to represent to himself his own conception, or his own 
notion, to use a term more applicable to the present case, 
still it would be only to hitMdf. In explaining the 
meaning of his new term to others, he must inevitably 
fidl right back into the phenomenal terms and concep- 
tions he had discarded. 

What has been said is especially true of primitire lan- 
guage. There eyerything lives, and breathes, and acts. 

' Natural phenomena appear as the acts of living agents. 
Vivid images are not merely things of rhetorical choice, 
to be selected for purposes of ornament, or for the 
exciting of particular emotions, but are forced upon the 
writer in almost every expression he uses. His language 
furnishes him with no other materials. It is thus we 
find, when we carry ourselves back into its old life, that, 
what is a great advantage in calling out vivid conception 
becomes a seeming disadvantage — but cmly a seeming 
one — in a scientific application. We sometimes blunder, 
too, in respect to the real force the ancient writer may 
have intended to give to the term he employs. We see 
the image in the etymology, and it becomes the main 
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sense to us, although it may have been already obsolete 
to him, notwithstanding he still employs the established 
language ; or else we mistake the conception for the fact 
itself, or what may be a still worse error, we treat it as 
we would an express metaphor in modem poetry. 
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THUS HSATFIft.— HeBBEW LiUVOUAOC FOB SCLIFSM OF THS SUN AND XOOX. 
^AllTHBOrOMOBFHISM.— PaBTB OF THB BOOT, AS MAXES FOB fOUL. 

The nature of phenomenal language and the distinctions 
on which it is grounded, — especially as presented in the 
primidTO tongues, — may receive illustration from some 
of the most familiar examples to be found in the Sacred 
Writings. We read Genesis iii, 8, of the " Voice of the 
Lord walking in the garden in the cool of the day." 
Here is a conceptional term. njn»-^j?, Kol-Yehovah is 
the Hebrew word, or rather phrase, for thunder. Through 
use it may come to be employed as a single compound, 
and to represent the original fact with little or nothing 
remaining of the original conception. In Job and the 
Psalms it is of frequent occurrence, still retaining its 
primitive force, but commg to stand for the phenomenon 
very much as our single word, or the Greek ^povr*j, or 
the Latin tonitru. The reader is referred for some of 
the most striking examples to Psalm xxxix, 3, etc. : '^ The 
voice of ths Lord is upon tlie waters ; the God of glory 
thundereth ; the Lord is upon the mighty waters. The 
voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars, even the cedars 
of Lebanon, llie voice of t/ie Lord calleth out the flames 
of fire. The voice of the Lord maketh the wilderness to 
tremble, and layeth bare the forests, whilst in His temple 
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men speak of His glory.'* Compare also Job xxxvii, 2 : 
" Hearken to the trembling (or rolling) of his voice, and 
the roaring ("?i") or deep loud sound, that proceedeth 
out of his mouth." The translators in Genesis have given 
the phenomenal rendering ; and this is best, because the 
most vivid, and most true to the ancient conception. To 
our English ear, however, it may make the word Lard 
the subject of the participle walking ; whereas, if taken 
in analogy with other places, it might be truly rendered, 
— " They heard the thunder going forth in the cool, (or 
towards the evening,^ of the day." The word 3!j»3»?f. 
(translated walking) may refer, as every Hebrew scho- 
lar knows, to impersonal as well as to personal agents. 
It is applied to the waters of the flood. Gen. viii, 5, and 
to the going forth and increasing brightness of the light, 
Prov. iv, 18. It admirably presents the phenomenal con- 
ception attending one of those long rolls or peals of thun- 
der that seem to traverse the whole horizon. As in Job, 
xxjcvii, 3 : " Under the whole heaven He directeth it ; 
After it a sound roareth when He thundereth with His 
glorious voice." It was like the long peal which JBs- 
chylus represents as breaking on the ear of the daring 
Prometheus— (1081) 

It was the first thunder-storm the sinning pair had ever 
seen or heard, and their impious transgression gave it an 
awful significance. They were frightened at a pheno- 
menon from which the guilty soul has ever since shrunk, 
in all ages of the world. It is the voice of the Lord yet, 
through however many undulating series of second causes 
it may reach us. Science can never completely oblite- 
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rate thb early phenomenal conception of the human soul, 
and no amount of Epicurean boasting can do away the 
impression, that God is indeed near to us in the thunder- 
storm, however distant he may seem to be in other ope- 
rations of nature. It is not, however, alone to the more 
outward phenomena that the term (or a kindred one) is 
applied in the sacred language. In the description of 
the sublime scenes presented to the Prophet's vision in 
the Mount of Horeb, it is used to denote that more inte- 
rior divine power which lies back of the wind, the earth- 
quake, and even the fire. The Lord, it is sud, was in 
no one of these directly ; but after them all comes die 
" still small voice /' or the subtile voice, (as rrjrn literally 
means) — the attenuated, sdlent voice, or voice of silence. 
And when Slijah heard it, he '' wrapped his face in his 
mantle and went forth and stood at the door of the cave.^ 
As another example, we may take the sublime Hebrew 
declaration as presented to us in the prayer of Solomon, 
^^ The Heaven and Heaven of Heavens cannot contain 
Thee." Here the Divine immensity is thefaetj or truths 
— in itself the ineffable truth. The conception^ on the 
other hand, by which the truth is represented, is that 
of a higher Heaven or empyrean, embracing a lower 
Heaven, or Heavens, which is the old Hebrew as well as 
Greek image of the universe. The image is itself a 
language. If we wish for terms more scientific or philo- 
sophical, we must either cheat ourdolves with such as 
appear more abstract, simply because the pictures that 
were once in their roots have faded away, or we are com- 
pelled to take up with mere conceptionless negations, 
such as immensity, infinity, etc. 
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In the same maimer may we treat the expression, lAe 
Third Heavens^ as denoting the most transcendent state 
of being. The glorious ineffable fact is one thing ; the 
language and mode of conception — itself an inner speech 
— form quite another thing. To make the process com* 
plete, then, there must be a double transfer. Just as 
we translate the Greek and Hebrew words into Engjlish . 
words, so must we likewise translate the Hebrew image 
or conception into the modem conception, if we have one, 
whether it be furnished by science or come from the pro- 
gress of the common mind. One translation is just as 
proper as the other, unless for the sake of its greater 
vividness we prefer to read the great ultimate facts of 
nature and God's power therein, throng the old imagery, 
as well as in the old words themselves. Whoever thus 
reads, we may say, will find his account in it. The con- 
ceptions of Solomon and Paul will be found, to say the 
least, as favorable to elevation of thought and grandeur 
of emotion as any of the scientific formulas of HerscheH 
and La Place. 

Had Paul undertaken to teU us scientifically or nume- 
rically about this third Heaven, — as for example to give 
us the distance between it and the second, as the impos- 
tor Mohammed has done — he would have turned the 
conception into a fact, and made himself and the writings 
of which he was the inspired medium responsible for its 
absolute truth or falsity. But the Bible never does any 
thing of the kind. And here is one great difference 
between it and other writings with which the infidel 
would sometimes compare the Sacred Book. The dose 
student cannot help being struck by it, and revering it 
as one of the marks of its divine origm. Our Holy 
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Soriptore durinks not from the boldest sapernataral ; bat 
then it is eyer the supernatoral in all its ine&ble gran- 
denr. It never commits itself by any snch change of 
image or conception into feict, as to stamp upon it that 
legendary appearance which no intelligent reader can 
mistake in the wild Talmudic and Mohammedan absurdi- 
ties. We may aflSrm, too, that it was only by ^uch a 
transmutation of old imagery into actual fact, there arose 
a great part of the Greek and Scandinavian, as well as 
Hindoo, mythologies. 

Agam : ^ The sun shall be darkened and the moon 
turned to blood.^' We are not quite certun whether 
this is poetry, strictly, or phenomenal prose, — that is, 
the ordioary conceptional expression for the &ct in nature 
it represents. But taking it, as we well may, for the 
common Hebrew language to denote an eclipse, the one 
of the sun, and the other of the moon, and we have again 
the clear distinction on which we have before insisted. 
The expression may be used even after the primary image 
has ceased to be prommently suggested by it. It may 
even enter in the scientific language of a later date. A 
taming to blood, or some word which has that conception 
at its root, might even get into book^of astronomy as the 
name for a lunar eclipse, just as has been the case in 
respect to this very word eclipse^ (or a failing, or going 
outj') which, though now scientific was once as strictiy 
phenomenal as the old Hebrew phrases. 

We might cite here all those expressions in the Bible 
which have furnished infidels an opportunity for expati- 
ating en what they would style the gross anthropomor- 
phism of the Scriptures, — such as the ascribing to God, 
hands and eyes and other members of the human body. 
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But there is no need of dwelling upon them. The 
youngest Sabbath scholar is familiar with their natural 
and easy explanation. They are conceptional names 
for the divine strength, the divine omnisciencey the 
divine providence. When pure spirituality, away firom 
all images and all forms of space, is to be expressed, no 
science, and no philosophy, can approach the majestic 
style of the Old Testament — "Am I a God at hand 
and not afar off? Do not I fill heaven and earth, saith 
the Lord ?" — Jer. xxiii, 24. '' Take ye good heed unto 
yourselves, for ye saw no matter of similitude when the 
Lord spake unto you in Horeb out of the fire. Take 
heed lest ye lift up your eyes unto heaven, and when 
ye see the sun and the moon and the stars, even all the 
host of heaven, should be led to worship them ; Take 
heed to yourselves lest ye make you any likeness of any 
thing on the earth, or anything in the air, or anything in 
the waters beneath the earth." — Deut. vi, 15, 19, 23. 

Other illustrations, if they were needed, might be 
derived from the use the Bible makes of the names of 
certain parts of the body to denote the soul, and different 
faculties of the soul. We refer to such words tisJieart^ 
reins^ boweUj the " inward parts." There might also 
be remarked, in passingj^thealmost entire absence of that 
analogous conception which is so frequent and so striking 
in modem phraseology. Allusion is had to the notion of 
the head or brain as the mind, or the seat of the mind, 
— a mode of conception to which we have become so 
accustomed as to regard it almost as a matter of direct 
consciousness. There is but one boolc in the Bible, in 
which such reference is to be found ; we have it in the 
Chaldee of Daniel, (iv, 2,) where Nebuchadnezzar says, 
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— *^ The virions of my head troubled me." No where 
ebe can there be discovered the least trace of it. So is 
it, also, in the Greek and Ladn. The opinion as a specu- 
lative tenet may be sometimes found among the philoso- 
phers, but nowhere does it enter into the ordinary 
language. No word, or phrase, or metaphor, in common 
use has its ground in any such conception. Various 
other parts of the body are employed in the Scripture 
for this purpose, l)ut it never commits itself by turning 
the conception into a fact, as our modem phrenology 
does when it ignorantly denotes its science of the skull 
by a word denotmg originally a very different part of the 
body. The Greek 9;^v, from whence is manufactured 
the modem word phrenology, comes the nearest to what 
is expressed by the frequent Hebrew ni'^Vs, the .reins 
(Latin renes, Greek ^f^^O^ ^^^ conceived seat of the 
inmost thoughts and affections of the soul. ^^ Thou hast 
tried my heart and my reins." 

The distinction between matter of &ct and matter of 
language arising from the mode of conceiving the fact, 
seems so plain that we may well wonder that any should 
have stumbled at declarations of which it offers so prompt 
a solution. The one we take as absolute verity, if we 
believe the record, and for this we hold it responsible. 
The other belongs to the form of outward expression, 
which even the medium who employs it may not regard 
as exact, or may use as the current and best understood 
language of his day. It is a matter of wonder, too, that 
objections drawn from this source should have been so 
strenuously pressed against certain passages of the Bible 
when the difficulty, if difficulty it be, pervades every 
part of the present revelation, and must appear in any 
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linguistic or written conununication from the infinite to 
the finite mind, however advanced the science or philo- 
sophy by which its ph^iomenal language may be sup- 
posed to be corrected and improved. 
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CHAPTER V. 



ANALYSIS OF THE LBADINO IDEA IN ITS APPLICATION 

TO .THB MOSAIC ACCOUNT. 

WAcn AM mnammMKKD wmom AvrBAkAiicu.— Drnmi faots.— Diviks acts 
OB Bxcxmnxoa or KATumi.— Trees xnrM of katueaxjim.— Bxjmx natv- 

EALmL— ThXIITIO NATITEALISIf, OE NATUBALISM OF SCimCC WITR RB OITK 

Faar oavib.— The EBUoxova oe sufebnatubaa natuealism.— Sac mvxME 

ACn OB BEOINIRKOS BECOBZWA- Rf GbiTBSIB. — ^ThBBB KXIflM OF FHBKOXEirAX: 
ftAlfOUAOE.— The flMFLT FHENOXEMAL, AS DISTXirOUItHBD FBOX TUB SCXRN- 
TIFXC, AMD FOBTXOAL.— EaCB HAB ITS OWN OBAK3CAB ANO LEXICON. 

As in ihe examples cited, so also in the account of crea- 
tion, must we distinguish between the fact or facts (it 
may be in their essential agency the ine&ble ifacts]) 
revealed, and the phenomenal language in which, or 
through which, they are thus revealed. This is a very 
Afferent thing from that arbitrary process of rejecting as 
poetical or ttiythical, whatever displeases our science, or, 
it may be, our ignorance. One method proceeds by no 
rules whatever. The otiier is grounded on laws of lan- 
guage, themselves possessing the most scientific beauty^ 
ftnd easy to be applied. We have God's eternal /ac^ of 
creation, revealed to Moses in their chronological order 
through conceptions familiar to Moses (or it may be 
sombo one much older than Moses) and expressed by him 
in articulate Hebrew words which give birth to the same 
conceptions in the minds of others. Moses may have 
been scientifically very ignorant. His readers may have 
been equally so for many ages. So, too, our highest 
science may fiiJl, and doubtless does fall, immensely short 
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of ihc ineffable truili, and may be in this respect as defr 
cient a mediom as the Bible account, whilst its dry for* 
mulas would be far below it in vividness of imagery and 
corresponding power of impression on the readers mind. 
All this may be so, and yet the record not only immu- 
tably true, but also the best possible mode that Infinite 
Wisdom could have devised to convey that truth, in its 
most important elements, to the finite human soul. 

It b time to relieve our readers from these dry discus- 
sions and proceed to direct exegesis, but before doing so 
it may be well, by way of recapitulation, to state more 
formally the leading features of our main portion in its 
application to the Mosaic account, and ad such position 
may be referred to in our interpretations of other parts 
of the Scriptures having a bearing upon that ancient 
record. 

By the term /acto or actSy which we have so frequently 
employed, (and which in this connection is preferred to 
the word truth) may be denoted any physical agency as 
represented in the most outward phenomena, that is, 
those appearances which terminate in the individual 
world of each man's own sensorium. The appearance 
is not tiiefactj but representative of it. That, however, 
which may seem to occupy the place of a phyacal 
agency, when, viewed in relation to those last or most 
outward phenomena in which it appears j may be itself 
phenomenal (or a mode of appearing) in respect to 
other seeming agencies lying back of it, and so on until 
we come to some principium, ol^, principle, or be^- 
ning. The words facts^ or actSy therefore, may better 
be taken, at once, of those divine acts wMch may be 
supposed to make a be^nning, or beginnings, in nature, 
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and d which all other steps in the outgoing series are 
but q>pearanceS| or manifestations/ Now, in respect 

*We may present the idea in something resembling a mathe- 
matioal fbnnola. Let X, then, represent the remote initial 
act, fiM^t, or energy ; let P represent the ultimate phenomenon, 
or last appearance to the senses ; and 0, with its fonotions, the 
intermecuate causalities. The formuht, or series^ then woidd 
stand thus— 

^f Pit Pl^ P%t PAf Pi P% ^' 

Here each intermediate term though apparently causative of 
the one that follows, is really itself a phenomenKm, that is a 
manifestation of the preceding, and eo on. The n^ term \b 
ever at a remote distance from X, and only stands for the 
caugal energy, as long as do one is discovered behind it. The 
mind a' priori dittnes causalities as standing behind all mani* 
festations ; science goes to work and discovers them, but only 
to become, in this manner, phenomenal in their turn. The 
initial act or energy X, is, in itself, ineffitble, and is only named 
from some of its phenomena or numifestations. In taking, 
however, for such naming, any but the ultimate P, we run the 
risk of xte being superseded, on equally good grounds, by some 
other, whilst in every such case there is an endorsment of it as 
a scientific finality. Nothing is, therefore, gained in one way, 
whilstonuch is lost in anoUier. Once depart from the ultimate 
or most outward manifestation, and there is no catholic name 
the same for all men and for all ages. 

Take for example, a solar eclipse. Here, in Uie series of 
phenomenal causalities, 
P is Uie ultimate phenomenon, that is, thefatKn^ or g<nng 

out of the sun. 
p^ — ^The first step in scientific discovery; or, the moon's 
uppearing to come between the sun and the eye of the 
spectator. 
P2 — ^The motion of the earth bringmg the eye of the spec- 
tator into that relation, 
pi,^— -The position of the nodes of the moon's orbit, and which 
is as essential to the final phenomena as any of the second- 
ary links. 
j>4-^The law of the earth's annual revolution determinative 
of the times of nodal conjunction, al<mg with which may 
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to such divine acts there may be three views. The first 
is that of sheer naturalism, as it may be called, which 
admits nothing strictly divine,-which has, in feet, no 
principium, but regards nature as an eternal ab ipso 
development, either cyclical, or rectilineally progressive. 
If it has a Grod at all, it is the God of Epicurus, not supra 
mundane, but extra mundane, — one who, if not a product 

be taken the relative magnitudes and distances of the two 
bodies in producing the actual result. 
Pu — That unknown law which modern science has not yet 
reached, or that disposition of things with which is con- 
nected the cause of the earth's motion on its axes, and 
still more remotely, its revolution round the sun, or, with 
the sun, round some still more distant centre. 
We are aware of scientific defects in the above scheme ; some 
of the terms may not seem to fall in the same category ; yet it 
suffices well for a general illustration. 

Now from each one of these may be taken a name represen- 
tative of the remote, or the whole, causality. We may name it 
from P, and call it an eclipse (ixkei^ig), that is, 2k failing or 
going out ; or we may name it from p^ and call it an occuUo 
tioHf that is a hiding, or we may name it from p2 and call it 
a nodal conjunction, and so on. But, for the reasons before 
given, the £b^ naming is the best, because the most catholic as 
well as the most significant. Making an application of such 
view to science generally, we might say that the n** terms at 
the present stage of discovery are to be found in such words as 
gravitation; magnetism, crystallization, elasticity, etc. — 
These do yet stand for energies, or causalities, because there has 
not yet been discovered that still more remote ener^ of which 
they are manifestations, and which, when discovered, will con- 
vert them all into phenomena, that is, make them appear. 
When this is done, then instead of being simply vooufjbsva, or 
notions of the mind, they become (pamiuva ; m other words, 
they come out, and take their places among *' the things that 
are «cen" — whether by the eye or the telescope— or ^luch are 
so known that their movements and dispositions can be conceive 
ed, or represented to the ima^g faculty of the ibind. 
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of nature henelf, has nothing to do either with nature 
or the nmyerse. The second may be called the theistic 
naturalism, which brings in a Deity, or first cause (as a 
deui ex macJund) to start the machinery of the world, 
and then adnuts of no subsequent interference. It has 
<me divine act away back in some remote etermty as far 
off as may be found convenient, but never repeated, — 
an things proceeding from it by an eternal and uninter- 
rupted development. The third may be*^ styled tiie relir 
gious, or supernatural naturalism, such as is taught in 
the Bible. ^ This, besides the great principium, allows of 
many divine acts^ or beginnings in nature, by which a 
new life is imparted that did not exist before and which 
the previous nature never could have developed, — or, a 
new eeries of forces is originated^ — or, a change is made 
in old forces, so as to produce results that would not 
otherwise by any merely natural process have taken 
place. It is, in other words, the mixture throughout 
God's kingdom of the natural and supernatural as exhi- 
bited both in the creation of worlds and in the providen- 
tial government of worlds,-r-in which combination the 
supernatural is not determined by any developments of 
the natural, nor is it arbitrary or lawlessly sovereign in 
its proceedings, but governed by laws of its own having 
their reason and their ground in its own divine and 
supra-mundane sphere. 

A series of such divine actSy or beginnings^ are pre- 
sented to us in the first chapter of Genesis. They are 
'six in number. There may have been subordinate ones 
under each grand operation (as for example the great 
generic be^ning of animal life m9.y have had. many 
specific beginnings acgompanymg and following it) but 
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these six constitute ilie great outlines, and are presented 
to us in their chronological order. 

But in what language shaJl this chronolo^cal order of 
facts be g^ven to us so as to be a universal revelation for 
all men and for all ages. The question is answered by 
saying that language is of two kinds, or rather, has two 
stages in the process of communication. Words present 
images, or conceptions. Images or conceptions (or in 
other words phenomena) re-present the ultimate facts 
that stand away behind them. Thus all language is 
mainly if not wholly phenomenal. But here again arise 
three distinctions. There is the simply j^Aeno^nenoZ, — 
the scientific — and the poetical. All these are pheno- 
menal, but in a different way. The first employs only 
those appearances which present themselves directiy and 
primarily, or as we might say, spontaneously, to the 
sense, — that are alike in all men, and thus directly 
represent for all men the ineffiible fact standing behind 
tiiem at however remote a distance. The second, or 
scientific, takes more interior phenomena, either as dis- 
covered by closer examination of the prima facie appear- 
ances, or as suggested to the mind's conception by some 
hypotiiesis in respect to their relations. The third 
selects its phenomena, or makes them, as the name 
poetry implies, or borrows them from other objects, or 
makes out of them analogies or comparisions for poetical 
effect. Again — they differ in their end or deagn. 
The object of the first is simply to give the more vivid 
thought of the ineffiible fiEUst, as a fact without reference 
to its philosophy. The object of tiie second is to explain 
the relation of phenomena to each other, and if possible 
(a thing, however, which science has never done and 

4* 
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never will do) to trace their connection all the way np 
to ihe great ultimate truth or agency they represent. 
The dengn of the third is not only to give a clear 
thou^t, like the first, but to connect with it some strong 
emotion. 

Now in reference to these three kinds of language we 
may say, that the Bible can employ, and does employ 
most copiously, the fir%t and the third; but it cannot 
make use of the %ec(md. The reason is that the adop- 
tion of scientific language, as above defined, would be 
an endorsement of its absolute correctness, whilst the 
responsibility of no such indorsement could be ever 
implied in the use of the others. Revelation could not 
so endorse the language of science because it is continu- 
. ally changmg. Subsequent discoveries are ever showing 
its incorrectness and deficiency even in respect to the 
relations of phenomena themselves (which is its peculiar 
province), whilst from the great ultimate agencies it is 
ever at a distance which no formula can measure. Thus, 
to illustrate our leading thou^t by examples and terms 
suggested by the work of the second period, we may say 
that tiie words and conceptions firmament^ shf, water 
above, and water below the firmament, mean the same in 
simple phenomenal language, that cUmospJiereSy rarefa^ 
iiffM^ amdensatianSj reflections and refractions represent 
in scientific, — the same too that the treasures or store- 
hovLses of the nun, the ^^ molten lookmg glass," the ovtr 
spread tent, the celestial curtains, and the cloudy canvas 
image to us in the poetical. Each represents„in its own 
way, the same remote &cts, or apparatus of physical 
agencies. Each, however, ^ves a distinct version; and 
each is to be interpreted by its own grammar and lexicon.' 
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Our object, then, is not that which is commonly attri- 
buted to similar efforts, namely, to reconcile science and 
the written revelation, or to assume any real or apparent 
controversy between them. They are to be regarded as 
belonging to two distinct spheres, as having, in fiEkct, 
nothing to do witli each other. And yet in showing this 
there is another inference that is equally to be avoided. 
We mean the very common view that the Bible is ^ven 
solely to teach religion or morality in their narrowest 
definitions, and has nothing to do with any forms of phy- 
sical truth. In opposition to this it may be maintained 
to be the highest authority in the physical as well as in 
the moral world — especially in those great problems that 
are connected with the origin and destiny of man, and 
of man's abode, — in other words, those ultimate physical 
facts that are inseparable from the most important moral 
bearings. "The grass withereth, the flower fadeth** — 
nature comes and goes, whether at longer or shorter 
periods — ^'^but the Word of our Grod shall stand for- 
ever." Its grand subject, it is true, is redemption, or 
the Kingdom of Grace, but its infallibility may be also 
regarded as embracing whatever in the world of matter 
or of spirit may have any connection with this its highest 
and peculiar theme. 
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WOBX OF THE FIRST DAT. BEGINNING OF CREATION. 

Tte MotAio mwaacsnssa not tms AisoLim pboicipxuil— Ths wtmn TXBts 
irar TO BB nrABATBD rmoM thb muVf—TME wan OBionrAnoir or xattsb. 
What n XATTSBf—THS Emmmmw Bart,— trb Latin Oearv:— Ths bba- 
▼BHS— ▲TKospHxmiCAZ. AND ASTBONoancAiN— Ths HsimKw mn..— Thb 

«MHnr ABOTB THB HBATBNt— OUAL TOBK OV THB UEMaMW WOBO. 

Jfit tA< beginning O-od created the heavens and the earth. 
The word beginning here may be taken m a relative as 
well as in an absolute sense ; and the context together with 
extrincdc <3onsiderations can^Jone decide which is the tme 
interpretation. It certainly is not the absolate be^n- 
ning of all being. It cannot be the beginning mentioned 
m the first chapter of the Gospel by John, when the Logos 
was witii (jod, — the r^c^roco-AO^, the ilrst Bom before all 
creation. It could not have been tiie be^nning of all 
lower spiritual existence, such as the angelic, or the arch- 
angelic, or in general, the superhuman spiritual creations. 
There are not tiie least mtimations in the Scriptures that 
angels were created at the same time with our present 
worid ; but, on the other hand, not a few passages fixmi 
which we might £Eurly infer the contrary. It could not, 
therefore, have been the absolute be^nning of material 
substance; for we have no right to suppose that any 
being below the rank of Deity, or, in other words, any 
created being, is purely spiritual, that is, immaterial, or 
without a corporesJ vehicle of some kind possessing not 
only extent in space but dynamical properties which we 
cannot separate in our minds from the idea of the mate- 
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rial. Was it, then, the absolute beginning of the organ> 
ized worlds, or of the matter of which they are composed ; 
or does it refer simply to our own world with its immecS- 
ate celestisd system ; or, finally, does it denote only the 
fashioning or forming o^ our world into its present state, 
without its being intended to give us any information 
respecting its more ancient elimination from absolute 
nonentity ? 

Now in respect to all these questions, there is only 
one that can be answered from the record with perfect 
confidence. It most surely does teach us the fashioning 
or forming, in some way, of our present world into its 
present state. All else is left uncertain and undeter- 
mined. Those who think that there is taught here an 
absolute origination of the earth's matter out of nothing, 
would regard the first verse as severed from the others, 
and as having special reference to the primordial act. 
But high as are the authorities who have defended this 
view, we cannot agree with them. Whatever may be 
believed in respect to this first origination of matter, 
whether of the earth or of all worlds, there is good rea- 
son for doubting whether it is actually meant to be set 
forth either in the beginning, or in any other part of this 
account. It is not, we think, the easy and natural im- 
pression one would get from the simplicity of the narra- 
tive. It would not readily occur to the reader that 
there was such a chasm between the first aYid subsequent 
verses. The language seems not to denote a separate 
primordial act, but to cover the whole process that fi)l- 
lows. It suggests to us the fashioning of sometlung 
which, as far as fhe material is concerned, is already in 
existence as the subject of the operation, or series of 
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operations, afterwardB described. The be^nnmg, then, 
k the heginmng of this fashioning. According to this 
Yiew, the first verse, instead of standing separate, may 
rather be taken as the introdactory title, or caption, to 
the account, describing generally, or in tiie briefest terms, 
die same work which is stated more in detail below. In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth, 
— and this, as we may paraphrase it, was the manner, 
and these the steps, or chronological order, in which this 
creation of the heavens and the earth was accomplished. 
If this view be right, the beginning mentioned was not 
the metaphysical principium, but the be^nning of our 
present mundane state of things ; and this, we think will 
the more clearly appear from what may be said respect- 
ing the true meaning of the Hebrew k^, and our word 
create. 

In truth, we know not what matter is. When we 
attempt to trace it to its ultimate principle (or begb- 
ning), we find remaining in our minds only that notion 
o{ force or power which belongs to the understanding. 
This is all that is left when we go back, or attempt to go 
back, of all such images or conceptions of the sense as 
are connected with the motion, and changing, or fashion- 
ing of'matter understood in some way to exist. Hence 
its origin could not be conveyed to us under any such 
images or conceptions. It is, indeed, to be taken as the 
great physical fact, embracing the ground of every sub- 
sequent fact, that the matter (be it what it may) from 
which the heavens and earth sabsiat is not eternal, for 
then it would be included in the idea of Deity ; neither 
did it come from chance, or any blind law or develop- 
ment, but must have had its ori^ in time, and from the 
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irisdom and word of God. We do not, however, think 
that this, true as it must be in itself, is meant to bo 
taught directly in Genesis, because that whole account 
is presented to the sense, or rather to our faith through 
the sense. But this great fact is offered to our faith 
directly, or without any such intervening media, — it 
bemg impossible for the human mind to receive it in any 
otiier way. Thus the Apostle says, Hebrews xi, 8 — 
'^ Through faith we undentand that the worlds were* 
made by the word of God, so that the things which are 
9een were not made of things which do appear.*^ Noouf&sv, 
says the inspired writer, — that is, we do not perceive it, 
nor conceive it, but take it directly by faith as an ulti- 
mate fact or truth involved in the soul's idea of (rod, and 
which no image addressed to, or derived from, the con- 
ceiving &culty can represent. All the primal forces 
from which come the things seen lie entirely out of the 
field of the sense, either as perceived or conceived under 
any of the forms of the sense, and this must be especially 
true of the great primal originatmg force of all. We 
must be careful, however, not to regard it as simply the 
divine power continually ener^zing in space. Such a 
thought is ftdl of peril as making matter but an emanation 
of deity, or a part of deity, and thus mvolving us in a 
mere physical pantheism. It is a real entity distmct 
from (rod, which God has originated, and to which he 
has ^ven an immanent existence of its own in space and 
time, — how, we know not, and, perhaps, have no faculty 
for knowing ; yet still we can believe it as the great ulti- 
mate feu^t of &cts in the physical world. We but use 
the very words of the Apostle, when we say, it is not 
faivofMvov. but vovfjLsvov, not a phenomenon, not a thing that 
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appeariy not a thinff aeen, not capable of being known 
by any of the senses, not imagpied, or conceivable, but 
vniervtood.* 

The account in Genesis, on the other hand, is entirely 
Smt the sense, or, we may rather say, addressed to the 
mind, and the fedth, throu^ the sense and the concep- 
tions of the sense. It is this thought that furnishes the 
key to its true interpretation. And hence we may say, 
in the first {dace, that the Hebrew word una, rendered 
creaUj has nothing abstract or metaphysical about it. 
It is as clearly phenomenal as any word in the language. 
Its primary meaning is to cut^ hence to fhave^ shape, 
form, or fashion. So, also, tiie German word %chaff€n, 
by which Luther translates it, and which is of tbe same 
root with Bchaben^ and the Belgic sehaeven^ means to 
$kauej cutj and hence to make, or fiibricate. It is that 
idea of making^ which consists in cuttings, separations, 
and arrangements by division of what previously exists 
in a confused and disorderly state, rather than a combin- 
ing or a constructing of new and scattered elements. 
No reader can avoid seeing how applicable this is to tbe 
greater part of the process ; especially the work of the 
first five days, or until we c(»ne to the creation of man. 
Almost everything before is a citrmon, an elimination, 

*Neander has admirably expressed it in his exposition of 
the Gnostic opinioas on creation. '* In the important passage, 
Hebrews xi, 3, that act of the spirit denoted under the name 
of fidtb — ^whereby the spirit rises above the whole linked chain 
of causes and effects in the phenomenal world to an almighty 
creative word as the ground of all existence — ^is opposed to the 
contemplation of the^ world by the sense acknowledging no- 
thing higher than the connected chain of things in the world 
of cqppeanmce.^^ 
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a bnn^ng of one thing from, or out of, another, w^a, 
seems also to borrow some shades of its meaning from 
the kindred root ■i'^a, which has its sense of cleansing^ 
or purification, fi'om the same primary ideas of separat- 
ing j dividing J pwifyingy etc. So creation is a clearing 
np^ a cleansing, a purifying, a bringing into order. 

We may call that a key-passage to the best under- 
standing of the radical nature of any word, where both 
the larger and the more specific applications seem to 
unite in the same general image. For such a passage 
we would direct the reader to Joshua, xvii, 18 ; where, 
in dividing the promised land among the tribes, it is said 
to the sons of Joseph — " The mountain shall be thine, 
for it is a forest, '»i^»'^5^ dnd thou shalt clear it" — ^literally 
cut ity liew it, separate it, clear it up. The reference is 
to the operation of bringing into order waste forest land, 
or turning the chaos, the tohu and bohu of the wilderness, 
into a well arranged, cultivated, and life-supporting terri- 
tory. The primary sense of the Latin creare^ whence 
our word create, is somewhat different, though still pre- 
senting the same general idea of gradual process (that 
is process by steps or degrees), or that production of 
one thing from another which we call natural in distinc- 
tion from sudden and imconnected operations. This 
primary sense of creare is growth, as is more clearly seen 
in the derivative cresco, and as it manifests itself in our 
words increase, increment, etc. The generative sense is 
still more plainly exhibited in the compounds, whence 
our words ytocreate, recreate, concreate, etc. To go still 
farther back into the very elements of the primitive 
language, there cannot be a doubt but that the Latin 
and the Anglo-Saxon words have each the same cognate 
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radicals CR, and GR, and that, therefore, CJSeo and 
6Bow present ori^nallj the same conception, being, in 
this respect also idential, at the root, with ^^ts, the Greek 
word for nature/ There will be a better place for dwell* 
ing on tins in another part of die argoment. Bat some 
attention is g^ven to it here, to show how much we may 
be misled by carrying back into an ancient word a purely 
modem conception. The modem metaphysical sense of 
create — that is,' of making something (mt of nothing, 
comes entirely from later use in which the primitive 
image has fallen away. We do not, at all, deny the fieu^t 
of such creation out of nothing, but it is a metaphysical 
tenet to which we are driven by the demands of the rea- 
son. There is, too, an expression of it in other parts of 
the Sible^ but even then by means of imagery, that is by 
translating it into a phenomenal conception, — as it is 
most sublimelj^ said, Isaiah xhrn, 13 — ^^ I call them, they 
stand up together.'*^- But it is not taught here, we think, 
nor meant to be taught here in these simple yet grand 
ph»M)menal modes of speech. The eiymolo^al concep- 
tions vary in different languages, but the fact they repre- 
sent remains the same for all. It is the fashioning, con- 
structing, forming, or malung c^ sometiliing which already 
exists to 'be formed, fashioned, etc., and is brought into 
order through steps or degrees following each other in a 
regular methodical series. In the Hebrew and Grerman 
it is imaged to the mind as a tutting, separating, divid- 
ing process. In the English and Latin (ereo, create, 

*For the primary signincance of the Latin oreo, compare 
iuch passages as ¥irgil, Georg. H, 9, 

Priadpio nboribat raria «■! aatuni c n an Ut , 
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crescOj reereo^ procreo), it is to grow, or cause to groto, 
to renew, to generate, to increase. In the Greek of Ae 
New Testament, it is to build Qcriy(*i xritfig) ; as in Mark, 
xiii, 19 — ^' From the beginning of the creation which 
Grod created — xritrsug — ?<TKfsv — the building which 
God built:' 

Tlie heavens and tlie eartli. No words can be more 
strictly phenomenal than these, not only in the Hebrew 
but in everj'^ other ancient tongue. They denote not 
essence, nor power, nor cause, nor philosophical idea, nor 
scientific hypothesis, but simply apijcarances, " things 
that are seen,'' the visible mundus just as it presents 
itself to the eye. Gesenius derives d:^^ from an Arabic 
root, mstj, unused in the Hebrew and signifying to he 
high. We cannot resist the impression that it has some 
connection with the common vcpb aicw, signifying to be 
astonishtd, to be filled with wonder, awe, or admiration. 
A kindred connection of etymological ideas gave lisey 
perhaps, to that beautiful portion of the Greek mytho- 
logy that made Iris, or the rainbow, the daughter of 
Thaumas, or Wonder, as wc read in the Thcogonia of 
Hesied, 266. The wondrous height would combine the 
two ideas, and this is elsewhere expressed by another 
word, taih, as in that sublime personification, Habakkuk, 
iii, 10, where, instead of the common rendering, " (he 
deep uttered his voice and lifted up his Jiands on high'' 
it should be, as Luther has it, die Hohe hob die Hande auf, 
— the height (or heavens) lift up its hands, in^^vident 
contrast with the abyss that utters its deep-toned voice- 
below, like the solemn bass in the universal chorus. So 
also, Job, XXV, "2, — " He maketh peace in his high places 
— in his highest heavens." 
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The primitive image suggested by the word, or which 
gave birth to the word, was doubtless that of the atmo- 
spherical heavens, or the sky, expressed more direcdy 
to the vision, but with less of wondering emotion, by the 
Latin coelum from the Greek xorxov, and the Saxou 
heaven (from heave, heafen, Jieofefi) signifying the rUiny 
eweU, and hence the hollow j the vault, or arch. Cotem- 
porary with this, or early following it, must have been 
the same conception expanded to the asti*onomicaI heav- 
ens, and giving rise afterwards to the notion of a second 
heaven, or heaven of heavens, as the phrase is employed 
by Solomon, 1 Kings, \iii, and other writers of the Old 
Testament, to express the divine immensity. A stall 
farther widemng of the conception brings in the thought 
of a ^^ third heaven," above the astronomical heavens, 
and viewed as the peculiar residence of the divine glory. 
The earliest Scripture allusion to this is probably that in 
Psalms, viii, 2, where the writer, though contemplating 
&e divine greatness in the moon and stars, would seem 
to have a thought transcending them, when he says — 
*^ Thou hast set thy glory ^^ not in (a sense which the 
Hebrew preposition cannot have) but " above the heav- 
eiM." It suggests to us the coVo^ Lcsfoufavio^, of which 
Plato speaks in the Phaedrus, or the super-celestial 
region. It is that* transcendent altitude of glory men- 
tioned in Psalms, cxiii, 6, whence God is said to stoop 
down to see the heavens, as well the earth — " He hum- 
hleth himself to belvold the things that are in heaven and 
in the earth.^^ 

In this verse in Genesis, however, the easiest suppo- 
sition is, that the writer has msunly in view the sky, or 
atmospherical heavens, the creation of which is more fully 
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^ven m iihe work of the second day. In the account of 
the fourth period there might seem to be some reference 
to the astronomical heavens, but even there, we think, 
the things described are rather the appearances of the 
lieavenly bodies in our own shy^ their disposition in the 
firmament, their relation to our earth, and the manifest- 
ing of that relation. In other words, it is not their crear 
tion in themselves, which 'is thus set forth, neither is it 
their nature,^ their scientific entities, but their coming 
out and taking their places in the visible heaven among 
the 5' things that are seen^'* or " ikai do appear'*'* to our 
world. 

Both the earth and vuMe heavens thus regarded may 
be denoted, and frequently are denoted, by the mngle 
Hebrew word^an. This corresponds very nearly to the 
earliest sense of the Latin mundus, as denoting the via- 
ble sphere, or hemisphere, made apparently by the earth . 
and the enclosing sky, although it is often used of the 
earth, just as we employ the Saxon world in the same^ 
limited manner — our word, too, having a similar pheno- 
menal meaning in its etymolo^cal derivation fiom roll or 
whirl. The larger sense of Vnn is shown in its being 
generally used, in the Hebrew poetry, in the closing or 
amplifying part of the parallelism. Thus, in Psalms, 
xidv, 1, — " The earth and its fullness^the world (th$ 
tebel) and all that dwell therein." Psalms, xcvi, 18; — 
'' For He cometh to judge the earth; He will judge ilie 
world in righteousness." See, also. Psalms, xxxiii, 8 ; 
xcviii, 9. In the Episcopal Psalter version of Psalms, 
xcviii, 7, it is very appropriately rendered " the round 
world.** It IS sometimes joined with yyi* ^ '^ Pro?. 
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viii, 31, Job, xjcxvii, 12, — '^ the world of the earth' — 
that is, the world which encloses the earth, like the Latin 
orbU terraramj except that the Hebrew expresssion is to 
be taken more in a meridional or superterrene, than in a 
horizontal aspect. Compare with this, also, Psahns, xc, 
2, ^^7 v^?, — or, " ever tliou hadst farmed iJie earth and 
the warldj^^ where the conception evidently requires it to 
mean something beyond or more extended than the earth. 
This is, too, tlie image, 1 Samuel, u, 8, — ^^ For the Lord's 
are the foundations of the earthy and He hath set the 
world (or tebel) over them." 

We would only remark fieurther, on the word heaveni^ 
tfiat its dual number in the Hebrew seems to present a 
remarkable feature. It would mean literally the two 
heavens J or the double heavens ; and might, perhaps, be 
regarded as primarily denoting a higher and lower 
q^ere. But this would be too abstract, or rather, not 
enough phenomenal for a first conception. It more 
IMTobably arose firom the idea of a heaven above and a 
heaven beneath us, or of one double heaven partly above 
and partiy beneath us. To a thoughtful mind, (and in 
this earliest gazing of the soul upon nature, all humanity 
must have been thoughtful, serious, full of meditative 
wonder), such would have been a very natural and 
prompt reflection from the phenomena of the rismg and 
disappearance of the sun. This is probably the image, 
Psalms, xix, 4, — '' In all the earth hath gone out their 
line, and their speech even to the end of the worW^ 
(ot tebel). ''For there^^ — that is in the ending of the 
tebel, or where it appears to end — '' hath He set a tent 
or idbemaelefor the «un." The conception is the most 
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natural that can be imagined whether, for the earlier or 
the later men — 

s The sun that seU upon the im 

Wc follow in his flight 

The tent, or tabernacle, of the Psalnnst would be the 
heavens, or tebel, or toorld below, in which the sun seems 
to retire, as it were, to spend the night, and from whence 
he comes forth in the new morning of the east like a 
bridegroom from his curtained chambers, or as a refireshed 
hero to run his daily race. The reader may think that 
these illustrations are taking us out of the regular track 
of the argument ; but we cannot avoid referring also to 
Ecclesiastes, i, 5 ; Avhere there is the same thought of a 
complete solar revolution, and the consequent conception 
of a subterranean or antipodal vault, arch, sky, or heaven^ 
in which the sun's real or apparent track must lie. We 
give it in the vivid conciseness of the Hebrew, — " lUses 
the sun, and sets the sun, and to his place again, panting, 
rising, there is he." The reader will have no difficulty 
here in separating the poetical from the purely pheno- 
menal. We cannot, however, help remarking that in 
the Hebrew tiK*iw (panting) we have suggested the later 
classical image of the quick-breathing, though unwearied 
steeds of Phoebus. No scholar can avoid calling to mind 

the lines of Virg^, v, 788, 

Torquet medios nox hmnlda canoM 
Et me MBTot sfiUf Oriens nfllsvil ■wlsWt. 
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^^Far the earth was without farm and vaidj and dark- 
ness was vpon the face of the deep. And the spirit of 
G-od moved upon the face of the waters.''^ Our common 
▼ersdon has ^^ and " instead of /or, as the connecting 
particle. The difference may seem slight, and yet there 
maj be connected with it quite an important modification 
of the general sense. The Hebrew is very scanty in its 
conjnnctions, and therefore the particle (Van) is often 
employed, not only to denote sequence or connection in 
order of time, but to show the ground, reason, or motive, 
for what is said. In one view of the passage, the first 
Terse contains an action separate from those that follow ; 
in another, it only expresses the same events in a con- 
densed titular form.. According to this latter interpre- 
tation, the conjunction shows the ground or reason of the 
proceeding. In the beginning O-od created^ that ya^fash- 
ionedy formed J reduced to order. And why ? Because 
the earth which was to be created was then without form 
and void. It was a fit subject for such a process. On 
the other supposition, the conjunction would seem quite 
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unnatural, and could only be defended on the general 
ground that these particles in Hebrew may often denote 
the slightest transitions — in the style of the narrative as 
well as in the order of the events. 

" Was without formy We cannot lay much stress 
on the scanty Hebrew tenses, but unless the context 
forbids, it may just as well be undei*stood in the pfaeter 
past ; — " and the earth had been without form and vdid." 
How long, no one can know; for the account does not 
deign to give us any information. Even, however, as 
commonly rendered, the substantive verb certainly seems 
to imply the existence, in some elemental way, of the 
mass or matter on which tins creative work was then 
beginning to take place. And the earth, at. that Ume^ 
or that beginning, was without form and void. It was 
tohu and bohu^ confusion and emptinesSy or as Luther 
admirably renders it, wuste und leevj waste and desola* 
tion. The Vulgate translates it, inanis et vacua. In 
tins state, it was not a creation, if we can place any reli- 
ance on the clearest primitive sense of words ; for the 
Hebrew, as well as the Latin and English radicals, pre- 
sents, as we have shown, the very opposite ideas. How 
it came in such a condition, no one can say. Whether 
it was the result of a progress, or a deterioration, we 
have no means of knowing, either from nature or from 
revelation. It may have been, at some time, a direct 
work of God, or it may have been produced by him 
through a causality which may well be described by the 
word natural. If, however, we are right in our philolo- 
gical view, it was not, in either way, a creation. The 
ideas associated with this word belong wholly to the 
subsequent process. The tohu and bohu may have been 
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M rodimentary chaos which had never yet aasumed order 
— such as we may suppose to have been the condition 
of perhaps many an elemental world — or it may have 
been a chaos to which some world or system had b^en 
reduced firom some previously better state. It may 
liave lain long in ruins ; it may have gone through an 
immense number of older cycles ; or it may be that it 
was now for the first time made the subject of a creation^ 
that is, according to the Latin word, an orderly growing 
through harmomous laws, or, according to the Hebrew 
conception, a neparating^ a dividing^ a clearing up, a 
brin^g into order, an arran^g of outward relations, 
by which it comes in harmony with the exact measure- 
ments of universal, objective time^ and is thus prepared 
for the abode of life, happiness and rationality. 

But what, then, was tUs ancient chaotic condition of 
our planet ? We know only as Holy Scripture informs 
us. Science can tell us nothing about it. The chasms 
that part us, whether wide or brief, can never be 
securely traversed by her slow moving steps. From the 
other side of the wild abyss, and across the intervenmg 
periods, comes wafted to us by the breath of inspiration 
our only image, and that human mind to which it was 
first revealed, has represented this image, or conception, 
to other himian minds, by those two Hebrew words in 
which is pictured all that can be thought or imagined, 
or understood, of this primeval mystery. 

It was tohu and hohu. These terms do not often 
occur in the Hebrew Scriptures, and yet the places in 
which they are found are such as to give their meaning 
beyond all reasonable doubt. In Deuteronomy, xxxii, 
10, the first is used of the womUj toildeme$Sy or desert^ 
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tiirough which the children of Israel were so long wan<- 
dering. In Job, vi, 18, it denotes the condition of the 
streams that disappear in the summer's drought, — ^^They 
go up (that is, they evaporate,) into tohu^ — they perish,^^ 
So, also, Job, xii, 24, '* They wander in tohu where there 
is no path,^^ In Isaiah, xxiv, 10, it is applied to a ru- 
ined city. In Isaiah, xl, 17, 23, xli, 29, xlix, 4, lix, 4, 
1 Samuel, xii,. 21, it is used to denote what is utterly 
vain, formless, worthless, or of no account. Besides 
Gen., i, 2, thete are two other places in which both wOrds 
occur together. They thus appear in a most remarkable 
passage, (Jeremiah, iv, 24,) in which there seems to be 
pictured to the- prophet's vision a scene that is almost the 
reverse of the creative process. In this strange diorama 
the world would appear to be going back again into the 
void and formless period. The mountains are unsettling- 
the hills move to and fro ; man is gone ; bird and beast 
have fled, and are to be seen no more. The representar 
tion strongly suggests Campbell's and Byron's vision of 
the Last Man, some features of which might seem; to 
have been drawn from this very passage. The verse 
we have chiefly in view may be looked upon as a sort of 
back ground to the whole picture, — ^"/ looked upon the 
earth and it was tohu and bohu; 1 looked to the heavens 
and they no more gave their light.^* 

** Twas chaos come again. 
Where nature enda,— Us daric psTflkm tprmi 
Wide on the wasteful deep ; wi& whom entiironed 
Sat sable-Tested Might, eldest uf ttdnga, 
Tlie consort of his reign.** 

The other passage-, Isaiah, xxx, 11, is of more accounty 
firom its etymological suggestions. Speaking of the deso- 
lation of Idumea, the Prophet says, — ^^ From generation 
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to generation shall it be waste ; for ever and ever shall 
no one pass through it ; for He will stretch upon it the 
line of eov^adon and the stones <A emptiness^^ — the line 
o! tohu and the stoi^es of bohu. Lbe is the welMmown 
term of measurement ; stones denote the weighU of the 
balance ; as in Proverbs, xvi, 11, — ^^ A just balance and 
wei^t are the Lord's ; and his work are all the %t(me% 
of the cup." See, also, Deuteronomy, xxv, 13. We 
have, then, the two essential ideas which are so well 
given in our common version of Genesis, i, 2, — withovt 
farm amd wid^ — one expression referring to utter irreg- 
ularity of dimension and outward extent, the other to the 
deficiency of gravity, denoting not so much an absolute 
as a relative want of weight — in other words, a fluid or 
rarified condition with an absence of all solidity and cohe- 
sion, or it may be, a huge nebulosity that had been float- 
ing through space for millions and millions of years, if 
any such term can be employed of that which has no 
inward or outward measures of time. 

Its extent may have been vastly greater than that 
which the earth afterwards occupied when created, that 
is, reduced to order. But ande from any such thought 
of absolute extent, there is a natural connection between 
the conception of vastness and that of desolation and dis- 
order. Hence the Latin va9ta», vastOj vastare, (whence 
our waste,^ presents both images as alike primary. The 
same appears, also, in the Latin immanisj the vast, the 
immeasurable, as well as the savage, the wild, the deso- 
late. The force of such a conception does not depend 
merely on irregularity or unmeasurableness of outward 
bound, but upon the want of inward order and creative 
divifflon. Everything aj^ars more immense^, and is 
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conceived of as more immense, which presents to the eye 
or the imagination no internal arrangements or partitions 
on which they can ^cst and find relief. Hence the vMt- 
nesB of the wilderness, and the still more desolate vast- 
ness of the ocean and the desert —^ 

" miinitable, without boond 
Without division— where lengtii, bretdth, and height, 
And time, and place are loat** 

Bat the chaos, whatever may have been its origin and 
history, was not creation, or any part of the creation. 
Milton, with more of philosophic truth than epic fiuicy, 
speaks of it as 

** The womb of nature and perliaiM her grtTe— 
The daric materiala to create more worlds, 
By God ordained.** 

Such an authority may be esteemed as of little value 
in questions of science or theology, and yet, on the clos- 
est examination of the Mosaic account, we cannot help 
thinking that our great bard made not merely a poetical, 
but a true and Scriptural, distinction, when he separated 
the chaos, both in name and idea, from the well-ordered 
world that afterward arose, — 

*' As jet the world was not, and ehaoa wild 

Reigned where these Hearena now roll, where earth now reata.** 

There are the same ideas connected with the Oreek 
word Xaof . Its derivation from ^o?" (x^"» X**^"» X*^i**-) 
presents a like conception of a gloomy vastness. There 
19, also in it, as used both by poets and philosophers, a 
similar idea of formlessness, but with more of a meta-. 
])liysical reference to inward law or organization than to 
mere outward shape. ^' In the beginning," says Hesiod, 

^* was chaos" — the immense unformed mass in which 

6 
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everything laj commmgled ; earth', air, fire and water, 
li^t and darkness, cold and heat, not yet parted from 
each other — # 

a rude onorganized bulk— as Ovid describes it to os^ in 
terms so nearly corresponding to those of the Bible, that 
we can hardly help regarding his account as but the echo 
of the old tradition. UmvrougJdj invisible (dxaratf'xsJao'fo^ 
flUfaro;) is the Septuagint version ; — invisible^ because as 
yet possessed of none of that distmction and partition of 
feature which are as essential to perfect vision as light 
itself, — or invbible, because yet enveloped in that prime- 
yal darkness which Hesiod represents as the oldest 
daughter of chaos. ^Axara^xeCaifTos is but the negative 
of the Hebrew word; — unwrought^ that is, — uncreated. 
^^And darkness was up<yn the face of the deep.'^^ 
Creation had not yet commenced. Darkness still rested 
upon the vast abyss. There was no light upon it from 
abroad, and none had been eliminated from within, 
because it was as yet undisturbed by the quickening or 
creative power. The tehom, (b*>"b), or deep is evidently 
the same with the tohu (^nn) mentioned before. It is, 
indeed, etymologically different, and yet the word, as 
heire used, can only be another name iot the chaos, 
although afterwards employed to denote other objects 
which the imagination might regard as presenting some 
pictorial resemblance to the primeval waste. Thus it is 
I4>plied to any great tumultuous waters, as in Exodus, 
XV, 5, 8 ; Psahns, xxxiii, 7, Ixxviii, 15, — to the great 
sea, tsalms, xxxvi, 7; Amos, vii, 7, — and more espe- 
cially to the supposed or real abyss inside the earth, as 
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being nearer to the original image, and on the ground, 
perhaps, of its being regarded as the confined remains 
of the old watery chaos. We have this sense, Psalms, 
Ixxi, 20 ; Job, ?Lxviii, 14, and in the account of the flood. 
Genesis, vii, 2, where it is said " the fountains of the 
great deep were broken iip,^^ 

In the Septuagmt it is well rendered, in this place, by 
the word a/JuCCo^, the aht/ss, from (a) privative, and 
jSuCtfof ^udo^, or ,6ai6os (Saxon bottom') , presenting, in this 
way, the same conception as tohn^ ^<^ mea^ureleu^ the 
xinfaihomable. Before this, as we have said, or for ages 
before this, it may have been an immense floating nebu- 
losity, or part of some still larger nebulosity, but at this 
period it is a wide fluid mass, or waste of water, without 
a shore, without a bottom, without a sky above, or any 
terminating solid bound. 

And the spirit of Grod brooded upon the face of the 
waters. Here then we have the principium^ the beginr 
ning of the creation, — of that creation, we mean, which 
is recorded in the opening chapter of our Bibles. Tliis 
moving or brooding of the spirit was the primeval act. 
Hardly any reader, we would think, could mistake, the 
force of the expression thus standing by itself. But, 
when we compare such passages as Psalms, xxxiii, 6 ; 
Job, xxxiii, 4 ; Genesis, vi, 3 ; Job, xxvi, 13 ; Isaiah, 
xxxiv, 16, there would seem to be hardly room for a 
doubt, that this Ruah Elohim, or Breath of God, is truly 
the going forth of the divine power energizing in nature, 
and the source of the vegetable and animal, as well as the 
rational and moral life. It is called ruah (wind or 
breath) not on account of its supposed materiality, but 
because this substance (the air) would be to the early 
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mind the best conceptional representative of the immato- 
rial power,-^whetfier regarded as the divine or human 
spirit. Nothing in nature would be more mysterious. 
Although belonging to the world of sense, nothing would 
be more suggestive of something. beyond it. It is felt, but 
not seen. It is all-pervading, and yet is known only in its 
effects. Men '^ hear the sound thereof, but cannot tell 
whence it cometh nor whither it goeth." So is it with 
the Immaterial spirit, only in a higher degree, and hence 
the analogy which has led to the use of this or a corre- 
sponding^rm to express the same conception in all the 
primitive languages. 

Some interpreters, however, have been inclined to 
take ruah here in the sense alone of wind, and the 
divine name as a magnifying epithet, or as used hypcrbo- 
lically, of whatever is highest or gi'catcst of its kind. It 
was a wind, they say, a wind of God, meaning a mighty 
wind, just as the expression, mountain of God, Psalms, 
Ixviii, 16, or, mer of God, Psalms, Ixv, 10, means a 
most lofty mountain, or a most glorious stream. In the 
same way the earliest Greek poets seem to have used 
the epithets kTog, 6lo^, hdtidi'ig, etc., of anything vast or 
wonderful, — as in the Iliad, 1, s»j aXa irav, to the divirie 
9ea. But, however, such poetical or hyperbolical use 
may have come in, in later times, we cannot Avell suppose 
it to have obtained in so early a stage of language, or 
in respect to so early an event. In the cases referred to, 
it is simply the natural poetically amplified by epithets 
derived from the supernatural. But here, if we may 
look any where, is the divine power per se. It was an 
act above nature, a beginning of nature, or a beginning 
in nature of a new order of events, — a new energy that 
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never could have been developed out of the antecedent • 
chaos. 

If it Avas a wind in the usual sense, still it must have 
been a wind employed by God as his agent. But why 
take this process to avoid that more obvious spiritual' 
interpretation, which connects itself so easily with the 
most common and familiar use of the phrase Buah 
Elohim in so many passages of the Old Testament ? If 
it ever means the Divine Spirit, the Divine life, in the 
higher sense, (and who can read the Scriptures and have 
any doubt on that point?) certainly this, of all others, is 
the place where we should expect such a significance of 
the terms. If the Divine Spirit is not occupied in crear 
tion, where could we reasonably look for any manifesta- 
tion of its action ? 

Before this, there had only been, in the chaotic mass, 
what might be called the dead force of cohesion — and 
that, toOj^of the feeblest kind— or the mere outward force 
of a gravitating tendency towards some other bodies; 
but now there is an imvard power — ^a separating, arrang- 
ing, selecting, organic power — ^which may b% regarded 
as the beginning of life, although, as yet exhibiting itself 
in the chemical aspect, rather than the hi^er modes in 
which it afterwards ener^ed. The first effect of the 
new life is the elimination of light. This, it is true, is 
said to be by the divine command ; and yet the langua^ 
clearly suggests the thought that the a^tation, or brood- 
ing, of the Buah Elohim upon the waters was directly 
concerned in its production. 

An exegetical reason why ruah cannot be interpreted 
of tiie winds, is derived from the use of the word t>!^W^, 
(merahepheth.) The verb never means to IhtOy and has 

6» 
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no connection, either in its primary or secondary sense, 
mfh, any of the well known phenomena of wind, or the 
direct onward modon, such as might seem to be expressed 
by our translation, moved ujnm. We have rendered it 
brooded; or it might be translated, hovered. Either of 
these words would present the primary image, or con- 
ception, better than the term in our common verrion. 
Any one may be as certain of ifis meaning as the best 
Hebrew scholar, by just turning to Deuteronomy, xxxii, 
11, — " A% the eagle hoverdy or broods j over %t% t/oung.^^ 
It is the same word and the same conception. Hence 
Ifilton's idea, which, although in poetry, is more accu- 
rate dian our prose translation, — 

**DoTO-liko Mt brooding c^er Hm rut ibyM.^ 

Hence, too, the idea of i7i4:ubation which we find in 
almost all mythological cosmogonies. But of that, in 
another part of the argument. We get the general image 
from Deuteronomy, xxxii, 11 ; but by comparing it with 
Jeremiah, xxiii, 9, we arrive at the more inward or radi- 
cal conception of the word — " My heart is broken within 
me ; all my bones qiiivered^^ ("wrn). It denotes, prima- 
rily, a ^te^^mn^ — a tremulous motion, actmg and react- 
ing — a vibrating* — an undulating — a communicating 
by pulsation or throbbing — in other words, that concep- 
tion of life we find in the earliest languages, and from 
which the highest physiological and physical science is 
ever deriving its most expres^ve technical terms. It is 
the same elemental process on the great scale of the 
earth's commencing organism, that is exhibited ii^ the 
types and processes of all lesser vivification. 

So &r, we have only followed the most literal exegesis. 
If permitted, however, to indidge in that sober specula- 
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tion whicli it so readily suggests, we might say, that 
before this, the cliaos Avas a mere mass acting, and acted 
\iI)on, mechanically ; now it is beginning to be a nature 
strictly, with an inward law and life, or whatever else is 
impUed in the word nature. As far as our earth is con- 
oerned, this new energising power is the first heating of 
nature's pulse, the first throhhing of her mighty heart. 
Or, to change the metaphor, yet keep as its ground the 
^ame ])rimary image, the tremulous pulsations denoted 
by the intensive piel significance of the Hebrew verb, 
are the first note in the grand diapason, the first low 
trembling barytones in that ascending scale of harmonies 
that were to terminate at last in Eden and humanify. 



CHAPTER Vni. 



WORK .pW THE FIB8T DAT. THE ^LIOHT. 

Ite OOMKAMO TO IBB UOIIT.^IimarBITJfflOlf.— Wikl IT THS FIBtT OBWUf 
cm UOBTf— It LIGHT STKftlf AL f— GOD OVKLLIlfO UT LIOHT.— Tut UOBT 

ma BOBS.— HncTOif.— LoNoncut.— Dimtoif or thb lmht fbom thb dabk- 
mna.— Tea maxixo or thb light jlico thb BABKicBts. — ^Dat and snowr. — 
Tbb Hbbbbw wobb Yoh.— Hab Nosbs thb coNCBmoif or a solab bat 

«r THBMI'I-rOUB HOUBf f— NO TBACB OT KJCB 003ICBPTION IH AMT fUB^- 

WTBiA Hbbbbw pbosb ob pobtbt. 

^ Ani €hd said — Let there be lights a7id there woe 
Ught.*^ It will be at once inferred from what has been 
said before, that we do not regard this as denoting the 
creation of light for the first lime as an absolute substance. 
The mention of the previous darkness of the chaos sug- 
gests a simpler, and yet a no less interestmg and sublime 
meanmg. And God said, Let there be lights and light 
u>a» there. — Let there be light on thut dark chaos. Or 
it may be used, as the word light is sometimes employed 
in English, for an adjective — Be it light j and light it 
wae. This was the first separation of the blended ele- 
ments. The most etherial form of matter was parted 
from the darkwatery mass. Light was the first bom. 
The language would indeed suit either conception, — that 
of a first creation, or of an evolving or manifestation, — 
and either might stand as a representative of the ineflbr 
ble truth. 

In fact of the essence, or primal force, or fount of 
lighty we know nothing. All that science has done falls 
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infinitely short of this. All that it hsis to say of rays, 
or fluids, or vibrations, or undulations, gives us only the 
phenomenal conditions under which this mysterious sub- 
stance may be supposed ^to manifest itself. However 
paradoxical it may sound, yet it may be affirmed that 
light itself, per «e, is invisible. Its primal force, or 
entity, is one of the things " tJiat are un^een'^^ — " that 
do not appear ;" although by it other things are made 
phenomenal, or manifest to our senses. " Knowest thou 
the place where light dwelleth, that thou shouldst .fake 
it to its bounds or understand the path to its house^^? 
It is the challenge which the Almighty makes to Job 
^mt of the thundercloud ; and the intelligent child, who 
fii*st sits down to the sacred volume, knows as much 
about the true answer as the most scientific man of the 
age. What is light ? We know it as an effect, as a 
sensation ; we analyse the phenomena through which this 
^* unseen'' entity manifests itself, or " appears^^ in the 
world of sense ; thus far has science travelled towards 
the far distant ^' place of its abode." But the Bible 
tells us more than this. With a sublimity which immear 
surably transcends all science, it represents light as the 
raument of God. *^ Thou clothest thyself mth light j as 
with a garment.'*^ Psalms, civ. 2. " Who dweUeth in 
light — in light unapproachable and fidl of glory. ^^ 1 
Timothy, vi. 16.' This is merely a figure, it may be said, 
but then it is a figure which must represent some unut- 
terable reality. Other things are invisible, or obscure, 
because of the darkness that is in them, or in the perci- 
pient, but God is invisible because of his transcendent 
brightness. Or, to express the thought in another form, 
in comparison with " the glory that exceedeth'* the very 
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^' light 18 as darkness." There would seem to be some- 
thmg of this thought in that difficult yet remarkable 
declaration, Job, zxxyi, 30, which should be rendered, 
^^He tpreadetft, His Uyht about Him,^ and then what fol- 
lows may be taken as a comparison, — ^^ even m He hath 
' covered the roots (or bottom) of the sea.^^ In contrast 
wiUi the Divine splendor, even light itself b dark as the 
shadow that rests upon the depths of the ocean. 

<* mi robe liA« light'* 

Was it eternal, then ? Did it thus ever form the Divine 
abode, the ^' secret place of the Most High," the- iner- 
most Shekinah in which God dwells ? On such a ques- 
tion we would not turn over a leaf to get the answer of 
science or philosophy. If the Scriptures had declared 
in any way the absolute eternity of that substance whose 
motions are the cause of vision in sentient beings, we 
should have had no hesitation in believing it, and no 
fears on the ground of any supposed pantheistic ten- 
dency. But they tell us nothing on the subject. From 
the glorious similes, however, which revelation employs, 
as well as from the rank which science assigns to light, 
we should not be rash in regarding it as, at least, among 
the first things that came out of nonentity. If we shrink 
from declaring it to be absolutely eternal, still may we 
yiew it as of all physical entities the nearest related unto 
Deity— 

** OffiipriDg of HeftTen, ftrat born. 
Bright eflluence of bright escence increate ; 
Whose fountain who ahall tell ! Before the sun. 
Before Uie Hearens thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God as with a mantle didst invest 
The rising world of waters dark and deep, 
WoB from the void and Ibrmlese infinite.** 
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But whatever may have been the primal origination 
of light, the ^vhole view we have taken of this account 
of our world's creation is in the way of that exegesis 
which would regard this primal origin as being here set 
forth. By Grod's command it ihone out of the darkness, 
ix Tou CxoToujr, (as the Apostle* paraphrases the passage 
in Genesis), and shed its splendor on the darkness ; but 
there is nothing which gives us a right to infer, that tins 
was the first time of its ever shining outj or being mani- 
fested, in the universe. Neither is such a view neces- 
sary for preserving the sublinuty of the passage. Be 
lighty or, be it light mi that dark ehaos^ and light wa% 
there. Such a rendering will still be worthy of all that 
admiration with which it was regarded by one of the 
noblest of heathen critics. We refer to Longinus, in his 
treatise De Sublimitate, who calls Moses ^' no common 
man," and quotes this as among the very highest exam- 
ples of what he calls greatness of style. 

And Q-od divided the light from the darkness. Here^ 
too, is the sense of the Hebrew words sufficiently satisfied 
by referring them directly to the particular shimng of 
the light upon the chaos, "^"^wn is only a more specific 
application of the general sense of m;;>;* Here is the first 
separation^ the first cutting^ or cutting out, if we would 
ever keep befcM^ our minds the primary force <rf the cre- 
ative word. The work is no longer formless. The as 
yet remaining unorgamzed mass, and the light which 
envelopes and shines upon it, now form two distinct 
departments. Or the division may be one of time, and 
may refer to the point or period on one ride of which 
was the light and on the other the darkness ; or it may 

*9CoiiiiUiiMM»hr.6L 
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represent tbe separating effect of light itself, like an act 
of creation, ^ving form and outline and feature to tiiat 
which before possessed neither division nor boundary, 
and which is so graphically compared (Job, xxxviii, 14,) 
to the effect of the seal upon the clay. 

There is a remarkable passage in the Koran (Chap. 
118,) which we cannot help regarding as having been 
ori^ally suggested by this language, and as thus pre- 
senting a Mohammedan or Arabic interpretation of its 
meaning, — ^^ I fly for refuge to the Lord of the day 
hreak.^^ Ghxl is so called in reference to the first morn- 
ing of creation. The original Arabic word preserves 
the analogy of the idea. Like k^b and V'^i^n, it signifies 
a eUamng^ a cutting out^ and denotes, says Al Bedawi, 
^^ihe proceeding to light from the darkness of privation.'' 
"^ee Note in ScUes^s Koran, Chap, 113. 

And Chd called the light day, and the darkness He 
coiled night. No one supposes that this means an audible 
calling. The Fathers understood the matter as well as 
the best modem critic. It was not,. says Ghregory of 
Nyssa, an articulate sound, but an expression of the 
Divine will. In Scripture, to natne is to distinguish. 
It denotes here a continuation of what is expressed in 
the first clause, or the original division therein indicated. 
The woi*d Mng, He called, is also used in the Bible to 
denote that transcendent act by which divine power is 
exerted in nature, (x upon nature. '^ I called to them, 
(Isaiah, xlviii, 13,) they stood up together. '^^ He called 
aloud to the light, or the day, and it awoke from its 
latent state am(Hig the slum^ring elements of chaos. 
Botii senses may be here united, — the calling into being! 
essentially, or the calling out phenomenally those charac- 
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teristics which are the ground of all denominatioiial lan- 
guage, — which, in every tongue, enter into- the radical 
conceptions denoted by the representative word, and may 
therefore be most appropriately called its naming. There 
b no diflSculty in regaiding these expressions, day, light, 
etc., as borrowed from their applications at a much later 
period, and carried back to denote the ineffable things 
they most resemble. It is, however, a better view, as we 
shall attempt to show, that we have here the primary idea 
of the word, in respect to its nature or quality, in dis- 
tinction from its quantity. A day is not "so much that / 
fixed duration which is afterwards determined by settled 
modes of measurement, as a periodical time, be it longer 
or shorter, marked by the opposite successions of light 
and darkness, or what may be supposed to be analogous 
to them. 

And there was an evening and there was a morning j 
—rone day^ or first day. This is the most simple and 
literal rendering of the Hebrew, and in the right view 
of it we think we have the key to the great biblical 
(question, whether these are indefinite unmeasured peri- 
ods, or what we call natural days of twenty-four hours. ^- 
In favor of the former opinion there has been drawn an 
argument from the Hebrew use of the word tah"* (yom) 
for any period of time presenting a completed^ course or 
unity of events irrespective of precise duration. There 
can be no doubt at all of such usage. It belongs to the 
Hebrew, as it does to most other languages. The word 
for day is much more frequentiy used m this maimer, 
than year or month. But this is by no means the 
strongest proof of the position. It makes it possible that p 

the word may be so employed here. It makes it even 

7 
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lai^j probable^ irhen we take mto view the peouliar 
natare of the events recorded. StiU there is another, 
and a better, and wo think unanswerable, argument to 
be derived from the fact that in this stage of the creative 
process there were no regular phenomenal measures of 
time. We must interpret the writer in consistency with 
himself, whether we suppose him inspired or not. The 
revelation is^ m(ide to us through the conceptions of 
Moses, and although such conceptions are not binding ou 
us as the absolute truth, yet they are the medium, or 
one stage in the medium, through which it is conveyed, 
and by whose ud, therefore, it must be exegetically 
studied^ On either view, tiien, we must look for a har- 
mony q( representation in the vrriter's own mind. He 
certainly could not have had in his thought a common 
day, in the sense of one measured by an earthly revolu- 
tion, or by the apparent circuit of the sun. Of the first, 
or tiie revolution of the earth, it is evident he had no 
conception; and it was not until the fourth period, 
according to his own statement, that the great lumina- 
ries were either actually created, or optically lit up in 
the heavens to be signs or measures of seasons, and dcufSy 
and years, — one to rule, or measure, the day, and the 
other the night. This unmeasured period, then, what- 
ever its length, could not have been a common or natural 
day, as we call it, unless arbitrarily divided without any 
reference to measuring celestial phenomena. Not only 
are there wanting the most important elements of the 
thought, as connected with such celestial phenomena, 
but what is left of the conception of a common day in its 
mere length, is of such a kind that it can hardly be pre- 
sented on the canvas of the imaging faculty. For 
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notihing is more difficult to conceive of than simple 
determined duration in the absence of all the common 
measures bj which it is determmed. 

From this consideration alone we may saj,/with a 
good degree of confidence, that Moses had not in his 
mind, in his thought, in his conceptive faculiy, any 
such image. He had just what he has given to us, the 
idea of a period commencing in darkness and ending in 
light, a bounded period, measured bj chaos on the one 
hand and the birth of a higher organization on the other, 
a period to which for these reasons there is given that 
name, i/om^ which is afterwards used of the cyclical 
solar succession of light and darkness. But of the dura- 
tion of this day he has not told us, because there was no 
revealed conception of it present to his own mind ; for 
so we must judge, in the absence of all opposing proof. 
Here, then, beyond all question, the easy and unforced 
interpretation is on the side of the indefinite periods. 
We must say that we never saw an answer to it that did 
not appear far-fetched and unnatural. What, too, would 
seem to add strong confirmation, is the fact tiiat in tiie 
beginning of the next chapter, the whole time of crear 
ti(m, including all the periods in one completed round or 
course of eventSy is, on this account, also called a day — 
In the day when the Lord made the heavens and the 
earth. Of this great day of days, it might also have 
been said, there waB an evening and a morning. It 
began when darkness was upon the face of the waters ; 
it ended in the glorious morning of Paradise. Such a 
use oiyom, or day, in the Bible, may be shown in many 
other passages, but this is the more remarkable and the 
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more yalnable fircMn iia direct connection with the Mosaic 
account. 

There is another argument to which wo cannot help 
attaching much weight. The Hebrew poets abound in 
alhunons to the stupendous phenomena of creation. 
The grandeur of the narration breathes its spirit into 
their sublimest poetry ; and yet there is in no one of 
them the least reference to such cUumal periods of durar 
tion equivalent to our ordinary sun-measured days of 
twenty-lour hours. Now, if these are supposed to be 
(Hrdinary days, while yet the sun's diurnal measurements 
do not commence until the fourth period, then is there a 
difficulty which is patent upon the very face of the 
account. It forces itself upon our attention. The He- 
brew writers must have seen this difficulty as clearly as 
we see it. They must have been struck by the strange 
onussion of all explanatory statements ; and yet in their 
case, the imagination is never driven to such expedients 
for making a night and morning, or alternate tranations 
of light and darkness, as have suggested themselves to 
modem defenders of the twenty-four hour theory. There 
is no allusion to any alternating hemispheres, whether 
made by a revolution of the earth or the heavens; no 
conception of the darkness coming back and the light 
going out, or of any apparatus for that purpose, although 
some image of the kind would be, on such a supposition, 
indispensable to any pictorial representation the mind 
could make to itself of the facts narrated. It is obvious 
ihat they did not see the difficulty, or the necessity of 
any special exercise of divine power in relation to it. Had 
it been otherwise, such conceived expedients would have 
formed no unimportant part of the poetical imagery, 
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whether supposed to come from inward or outward inspi- 
ration. The conclosion, then, is irresistible. K they 
saw and felt no such difficulty, they could not have held 
the view from which it inevitably arises. If they had 
had in their minds the thought of the short days, and of 
an ante-solar apparatus for making such semi-diurnal 
successions of light and darkness as afterwards eidsted, 
it would seem impossible for them not to have occasionally 
dwelt upon it as one of the most marvellous features in 
the whole history. But notlung of the kind do we find 
in David, Solomon, Job, or any of the Prophets, although 
there were so many connections of thought that might 
have called it forth.* They expatiate, at times, upon 
everything else that is wonderful in the first chapter of 
Genesis — the birth of the light, the stretching out the 
firmament, the division of the waters from the waters, 
the separation of the dry land from the former universal 
ocean, the bounding of the wild waves, the breatiung 
into man of the spirit of life. But instead of the most' 

* One of the most distibct references to the creation is to 
be found in Nehemiah, ix, 6. It was at that period in Jewish 
history and the Jewish literature, when the mention of the 
days in their natural or solar sense would have been likely 
to come in, if it had been prominent in the writer's thoughts, 
or had had any place in his mind among the wondrous &ct8 
of their old books. There can be but littie doubt, too, of 
there being here a reference to the Mosaic account, as it is an 
epitome of God's great manifestations connected witii the Jew- 
idi history firom the beginning of the Hebrew records. And 
yet there is no mention of the days, as we now regard them. 
'* Thou, God, alone hast made the heavens, yea, the heaven 
of heavens and all their host, the earth and all which is 
upon it, the seas and all which is in them. Thou gavest 
life to them all, (or thou didst quicken them all,) and the 
hosts of heaven worship thee. Thou art Jehovah, God, who 

7* 
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remote allonon to these marvellouslj short days, sach as 
would have had the most tempting charm for them had 
they possessed the Talmudic or Rabbinical spirit, there is 
evidently a laboring, as in Job, and Proverbs, viii, to set 
forth the immensely prolonged antiquities of the proceed- 
ing. May we not regard the fact, too, that they were 
kept from any such puerilities and viun imaginations as 
a striking evidence of their being truly inspired by that 
creative Spirit, who employed their poetical conceptions 
and emotions as the best medium through which Uis own 
great thoughts could find their most vivid utterance to 
the human soul. 

If this first day, or period, then, was an indefinite, un- 
Hieasured one, so were all the rest If it was a yom olam^ 
or day of eternity^ to use the expression we find, Micah, 
V, 1, that is belongmg to the ante-time, or ante-measured- 
time period — the same character must be possessed by all 
the other cyclical periods into which this great work was 
divided. This, we think, must be the* feeling of every 

didst choose Abraham and bring him out i^m Ur of the 
Ghaldees." 

This omission has been strangely overlooked by commen- 
tators, or, more strangely still, the contrary has been assumed 
without evidence. Says Dr. Turner, in his Commentary on 
Genesis, — " It is evident that all subsequent sacred writers 
who take notice of the creation, as a work of six days, do, inva- 
riably, assume a literal sense of the word day.'' The declar- 
ation of so truly learned a man as Dr. Turner, and what is 
still hieher merit, of so careful and truthful a conunentator, 
certainly carries with it great weight, and that is the very 
reason why we specially cite it. But we may well ask him. 
Where are any such notices to be found in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tares? The fourth commandment is but a repetition, and 
nowher§ else is there any allusion to such days, or their lite- 
ral, that is, in the ^mmon SMise, their short duration. 
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one who just lets the sublime narrative, in all its original 
simplicity, make its natural impresf^ion on a mind unin- 
fluenced by geology, on the one hand, or any prepos- 
sessions of a different kind, on the other. 
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Tbb night comes rarr.— What was tbb wan mawt Y— Trb rarr MOBimro. 
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FBOCBtUM OOMHBNCBO BT tUFBBNATtTBAI. ACTS. 

And there was an evming md (here was a rnorning, 
tme da^. We must observe here that the night comes 
first, as in all the traditional mythology of the Greeks, 
Egyptians and Hindoos, that has evidently been derived 
from this old account. ^^From chaos," says Hesiod, 
^^ was bom black Night, and then from Ni^t was bom 
:a!ther (or the Light) and the Day." 

On this account Aratus calls her 

primeval Night, as the mother of all things, and still 
representative of those hidden parts of the world that 
are near .the southern pole of the mundus. So, also, the 
author of the Orphic Hymn — 

NuMra @suv ysviretptM oUiVofAai 4^£ xai avj^uv. 

It would seem difficult to avoid here the obmus inter- 
pretation which is, as it were, forced upon us, and so 
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:3irongly favors the idea of indefinite periods. What was 
this evening but the darkness of the chaos over which the 
Spirit hovered, and what was this first morning, but the 
first beams of that separating Ught which broke in upon 
it, when God said, Let it he light and light was there. 
This was the evening and this was the mormng— one 
<lay. Very much depends upon the mental or concep- 
dve position from which such a declaration is viewed, or 
upon our apprehension of the design for which it is made. 
Some would think it conclusive against all the unscrip- 
tural fancies, as they would style them, of those who 
hold to the indefinite periods. This mention of the eve- 
ning and the morning, say they, settles the matter. It 
was meant to guard us against these very notions into 
which men would, perhaps, be led by the indefinite and 
unfixed sense of the word day ; and therefore its evening 
and morning are distinctly specified — thus putting it 
beyond all question that a common natural day was 
intended, or just such a duration as we at present call 
by that name. But now let us take another look, and 
from a different stand-point. In so doing, the natural 
and the unnatural at once assume a different aspect. In 
the first place, if the mention of the morning and the eve- 
ning, or the calling attention to the fact that there was a 
morning and an evening to this remarkable period, was 
for the purpose of keeping the mind from any conceptions 
different from that of .the common solar day, or the present 
day, as we may better call it, the question then arises, why 
should we not take in the whole of the thought, or syntagma 
of imaged apjiearances, that belongs to this later name as 
now employed ? Why should we not think of a sunrrise, 
x>f a sun-setjof a noon, of a midnight ? But this we can*' 
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fiot do. An Bach conceptknis are ezpresdy exefaided 
by the account iiaelf. And this famishes a safficient 
^uiswer to the very common, and at first view, very plao- 
mble objection ^rhich we put in the words of a veiy late 
writer, as representative of the best that is generally 
said on the subject. ^^ When Moses wrote the book of 
(Genesis, the terms ^ day/ ' morning' and ^ evening/ con- 
veyed to the Israelites as distinct and positive an idea of 
a certam duration of time, twenty-four hours, (or its 
equivalent he might have said,) as did the words ^ man,' 
^ woman,' ^ earth,' or ^ sky,' of the things which they 
denote; hence, for the sacred historian to have used 
them in a different sense, as implying ages of time with- 
out the slightest intimation that he did so, would have 
been sheer deception." Now, of this, we say, in the 
first place, thdt the term day did not always convey to 
the Israelites a distinct and positive idea of a certain 
duration of time equivalent to tweniy-four hours. . In 
Scriptural passages, too numerous for citation, it is ap- 
plied to an indefinite moral, political, or physical period 
far exceeding that duration. There is the day of the 
Lord, the day of justice or of mercy, the day of particu- 
lar nations, the day of Israel, the day of Jezreel, the day 
ef salvation, the day of Jerusalem, the day in which the 
Lord created the heavens and the earth, mentioned in 
Genesis,' ii, 2, or the day of days, which the succeeding 
context clearly shows was meant to include all the periods, 
whether long or short. 

But not to dwell on this, which has occupied our 
attention before, and which must be so familiar to every 
reader of the Bible, we proceed to take up the objection 
m its own style, and to turn upcm it its own battery. Let 
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US introduce a slight change, which, whilst it does not 
alter in the least its argumentative force, sets in a strik- 
ing light its utter insuflBci^ncj. It will then read after 
this manner — " When Moses wrote the book of Genesis, 
the terms * day,' * morning,' and ' evening,' conveyed to 
the Israelites as distinct and positive an idea of the 
regular phenomenal rising and setting of the sun^ as did 
the words man, woman, earth, etc., of the things which 
they denote; hence for the sacred historian to have 
used them in a sense which excluded these essential 
accompaniments of the later idea would have been sheer 
deception." The conclusion in the one case is just as 
good as in the other. But nothing can be more certm 
than that, according to the account, there could have 
been no visible sun, no visible sun-nse, or visible sun-set, 
or sun-made morning or evening, or optical meridian, or 
optical solar phenomenon of any kind, on that remarka- 
ble day. ^' Not the slightest intimation that he did so 
use them.^^ Such is the language of the common objec- 
tion, and it seems, at first view, to present a strong and 
plausible front But is it true? In the non-creation 
of the phenomenal sun until the fourth period, and the 
express declaration that it is then, for the first, appointed 
to be a measurer of days and years, is there not the 
^^ slightest intimation," is there not an all-sufficient inti- 
mation to the reader, in the very outset, that there is 
something very strange, very unusual, very much out of 
the ordinary modes of conception in this first period, — 
something which, although it might have had laws of its 
own, was very anomalous when compared with subsequent 
solar days, and was only called by this name because 
agreeing with them in those general cyclical or peiiocUcal 
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reseinblances of succession and vicissitade which are just 
as xnnch independent of a particular duration as they are 
of Jhose regular optical phenomena that we find it now 
so difficult to dissociate from the sun-measured idea. 
Had the writer given us, in the outset, a splendid de- 
scription of the heavenly bodies, — as probably would 
have been the case in an uninspired account, — had he 
brought the sun, and moon, and stars, in the foreground 
of the pcture, instead of a solitary chaotic earth, or 
waste of waters enveloped in a dense darkness, the ob- 
jection might have been well taken. Had he used the 
word dayy under such circumstances it might have been 
said with some truth, tiiat there was no intimation to the 
contrary of its being a common, or, in other words^ 
a solar day. Such an account too would have been very 
consistent in its own narrow exactness. It would have 
excluded all hermeneutical obscurities arising from the 
difficulty of presenting in human language primary facts 
through^ the necessary medium of human conceptions. 
It might have been very perspicuous, very easily teen 
through^ very intelligible. But then it would lack, not 
only the mysterious grandeur of the Bible, but that 
higher consistency, that truthful accordance which all 
discovery, whether exegetical or scientific, is slowly yet 
surely unfolding in the old Scriptural cosmology. 

^^A% implying ages of Hme" says the objection. 
Now this is a gratmtous assumption. It might be true 
as alleged against the geologist; but our argument^ 
which is wholly biblical, does not at all need to employ 
it, or to answer it. All that is contended for is that the 
Bible narration, easily and naturally interpreted, is not 
only silent about duration, but shuts out the idea of any 
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particular extent, be it longer or shorter. Not Hiat Hie 
day had no certain duration, but that this is not of the 
essence of the conception. In this respect the writer 
himself may have had some particular view of his own, 
by which,- however, we are not at all bound. His read- 
ers, too, in different ages, and m different circumstances 
of knowledge, may have had very varying conceptions as 
to extent, yet all agreemg in that essence which belongs 
to the absolute verity of the account. It may have been 
averylong time, or avery short time; or averylong 
time by one standard of measurement, and a very short 
time by another. All that we say is, that the account 
does not tell us how long the day was ; while it ^ves us 
sufficient intimation that we must not attempt to confine 
the conception by limits that could only be assigned to 
it through the phenomena of subsequent measured time. 
We think we have answered the objection derived 
from the mention of the evening and the morning. As 
these, whatever they were, must be independent of an 
actual sun-^rismg and sun-setting, or a solar day in its 
most essential phenomena, so, a fortiorij do they leave 
us unbound by the conception of a solar day in respect 
to the less important element, or rather the accident we 
might say, of a certain duration. But may not the 
mention have been made for a reason the very opposite 
of that which the objection supposes. Let us take a 
look at it from this side. Why is it said, ** there was an 
evening J and there was a maminff^^ ? To keep us, we may 
answer, from regardmg duration, or a certain duration 
as the main, or even any essential element of tiie idea. 
It was not this that made it a day, or justified the name, 
but the fiM^t of its having two marked and contrasted 

8 
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seaflODS to which the naoies eyemng and morning could 
be pyen, (especiailj is this said etymdo^cally of., the 
Hebrew words,) with as much proppety as to those that 
were made by the setting and rising of the sun. This 
was the evening, and this the morning — one' day. As 
thooj^ the writer W said, it was this that made that 
day, — and had brought in the expression to guard 
against any misconception that mi^t come from connect- 
ing it with any subsequent measures of time, after 
measured time began. 

. These views are strengthened by an etymolo^cal 
examination of the terms employed. Day and night, or 
the Hebrew t=3i-> and rk'i are general terms, and may 
be taken of the times occupied by certm phenomena, as 
well as of the phenomena themselves. The words 
evening and maming (jsrvf and ^tgia) are confined mainly 
to the latter use. They denote, not duration of any 
extent, so much as the optical or phyacal appearances 
by which they are marked, or in which they commence 
and terminate. It is rational, therefore, to lay a stress 
on tiieir phenomenal or etymolo^cal significations which 
mi^t not be justified in other cases ; especially when 
we bear in mind that they are explanatory of this word 
yom. They are used to show why it is called a day, — 
because divided by two contrasted states that could be 
characterized by no words so well as by those which are 
afterwards used to denote the corresponding parts of 
that lesser and more distincQy marked cycle, the common 
solar day. What makes them the more appropriate for 
this purpose is the fact, that when eiymolo^caUy exam- 
ined, they present that same primary conception to be 
found in the general words k*;; and ^""laH* and which 
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underlies our view of almost every great development in 
fhe phjfflcal world. It is called a day, because there 
was an ereb (^T)?.) and a loher (y^S) — that is a ming- 
ling^ a blending^ a confii^on of elements, such as is pre- 
viously called 'Tvn (choshek) or the darkness that was 
upon the face of the deep, and this followed by a sepa- 
BATING, a CLEAVING, a parting of elements, issuing in 
the first light, whether regarded optically, or in reference 
to its pictorial effect in marking the outlines and divisions 
of things ; or with still more primary reference to that 
first action which constitutes the very potentialiiy of 
light, and makes it the great representative of the corre- 
sponding development in each of the creative periods. 

And all this, we say, is confirmed by the etymolo^cal 
analysis of these remarkable words, — an analysis pre- 
senting no afterthought of science and plulosophy, but 
the first firesh conceptions which the earliest mind would 
entertain of the primary ongoings and outgomgs of 
nature. The word ereb (^"5?) which is undoubtedly the 
mother of the Greek ^f e^oV, comes evidenfly bom a-n* to 
mingle^ hence applied to the evening^ the blending of the 
light, or that absence of the light whether conceived of 
as a covering, a shadow, or an absolute privation, in 
which all thmgs are phenomenally mingled in one dark, 
undistinguished, imdivided mass. The thought is to be 
traced in the derivations. From this root comes the 
name for the raveuy (or the dark bird,) still preservmg 
in our ^wn tongue the two main radical consonants, also 
the name for the desert, (araba or arava,) presenting the 
same negative image consisting in the absence of all 
distinction of parts and features. The radical concep- 
tion appears still more strongly in some of the cognates ; 
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as in tpf, Isaiah, y, 80, from whence the noon tf^ a 
den$e doudj and that sublime word ^r^ employed in 
wait of the most impressive descriptions of the Bible for 
the thick darkness, and evidently allied in its root to the 
Greek ig^ denoting the very blackness of darkness. 
Our Saxon evening like the Greek and Latin hesper, has 
not so strong a sense, yet still preserves the same pri- 
mary thought ; and the same may be sud of the German 
abende. It is the evening, the blending , the assimilating 
period; just as blind or blend denotes the obliterating of 
all distinction, a reducmg of all things to the same dark 
undefinable condition. Directly opposed to this, pheno- 
menally, is the word ■^gia (boker). The primary sense 
of the verb, still existing in the Arabic, and clearly to 
be seen in its derivatives, is the same with that of the 
kindred word 9^, namely, to cleave, to divide, to sepa- 
rate, and thus to distinguish both optically and mentally. 
It is the same image that is used in the Arabic of the 
passage we have already cited from the Koran, (p. 72,) 
where Qoi is called the Lord of the day-dawning, the 
dag-cleaving, the day parting, or the day^eaking, as 
we most familiarly and graphically express it in our own 
tongue. Hence the optical and intellectual sense of the 
piel conjugation, to look keenly, to discriminate, to anor 
lyze. The same primary idea is found in the closely 
allied root ^ 5? denoting to part, to cleave, to break forth, 
and hence giving rise to that very common noun sigmfy- 
ing ^Q first boYn, the first fruits, the first going forth 
of anything in the physical world, whether vegetable or 
animal. 

Thus ereb and boker are etymologically opposed, not 
merely as two different times, not merely as light and 
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darkness even, but as presenting those antitiietical ideas 
of blending and separation j into which expressions for the 
phenomena of light and darkness are ultimately, and, 
perhaps, in all languages, capable of being resolved. 
Ordinarily it would not be proper to insist so much on 
primary etymological senses, and run the risk, by so 
doing, of carrying an obsolete conception into some sub- 
sequent well understood meaning of a term. But in 
cases like this, where everything depends upon getting 
the right conceptive stand point, and where, too, the mat- 
ters treated of are so entirely out of the ordinary track, 
it becomes the part of sober hermeneutics to make use of 
all elements that enter, in any manner, into the radical 
ideas of the words. 

The force of these remarks would be more strongly 
felt, had we been accustomed in our translation to some 
other words, built, indeed, on the very same idea, yet 
presenting more of the phenomenal conception, or in 
which it had become less obsolete in subsequent usage. 
Had it been written for us in our Bibles, and thus 
become familiar to us from our infancy, ** there was a 
blending and 2^, parting ^ there wai^ a darkness and a day 
breaks a dusk and a dawning ^ a covering and a develop- 
ment — all of which have a similar etymolo^cal meaning, 
— ^there would have been less thought of the fixed time of 
a common solar day ; and the mind would more easily 
and naturally have received the notion of indefimte 
periods, as not only meeting the hermeneutical exigen- 
cies, but as being in harmony with what would be deeply 
felt to be tlie ruling sprit of the passage. Take ano- 
ther kindred set of expresaons. There was a gloomj 
and there was a gleam, or gleaming. No two words 

8* 
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would have answered better than these, not only as 
denoting the most direct ccmtrast, bat as both springing 
out of one root which may be regarded as presenting the 
syntheos of the two ideas, or ttie beginning of that motion 
in nature, (m one ride of which lies the involving dark- 
ness, and on the other the evolving light — on the 
one ride the dense covering, and on the other the first 
gUnq>$e of development. 

There is a peculiarity, too, in the style, or order of the 
•ezpresrion, on which it may be worth our while to dweD. 
There was an evening, and ttiere was a morning. It 
may strike others very differently, but in our own mind 
we must confess to a strong impresrion of intended inde- 
finiteness, arising, as it seems to us,' from the very 
strangeness of the language. The expresrions are very 
peculiar; in fact, sui generis. The morning and the 
evening of a common solar day would not have been thus 
set forth. It is never thus set forth in any other part 
of ttie Old Testament. The emphasis and order of the 
language seem to have respect to the query that might 
be supposed to arise most naturally in the reader's mind, 
— How could this strange sunless day have any analogy 
with the other periods now called by that name ? Neither 
the question nor the answer would have been suggested 
had there been no doubt of its being the common diurnal 
tame. But they have a sublime propriety when used in 
connection with the other idea. And then the asserting 
substantive verbs are so formally repeated — ^^ there 
fOM an evening, and there wa$ a morning" — as 
though it were intended to make iueeessian of events, 
independent of any particular duration, the essential and 
prominent thought. There had been pictured to us the 
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chaos ; there is then presented the going forth of the 
brooding, vivifying spirit upon the dark waters of the 
abyss ; this is followed by its first-bom, the Light ; and 
then, to prevent all misconception, we have what follows, 
as though the writer would answer the silent query — 
" This was the evemng, and this was the mormng," or 
^^thus there was an evemng, and thus there was a 
morning — one day." 

The expression Th« ^^^, day one^ is generally explain- 
ed as equivalent to first day^ on the groimd of a Hebrew 
idiom which sometimes employs the first cardinal number 
for an ordinal. And yet there would seem to be some- 
thing peculiar about it, which such explanation does not 
fully meet. In the case of the other days, the common 
ordinals are employed ; and, corresponding to them, we 
should have had, in this place, v^^^i instead of "ihw, had 
it not been intended to convey the idea of something 
anomalous in the first period, as an intimation, perhaps, 
that such character belonged to them all. In regard 
to this thought, there is a very suggestive passage, 
Zachariah, xiv, 6, 7. ^^ And it shall come to pass in 
that day that the light shall not be clear nor dark." It 
is not necessary for the present argument to dwell on 
the many interpretations iliat have been ^ven of this 
verse. But the one that follows, besides being very 
remarkable in itself, strikingly suggests the passage 
before us in Genesis — " And it shall be one (fay, which 
shall be known to the Lord, not day nor mght, but it 
shall come to pass that in the evening time lliere shall 
be light." Various views have been taken of this strange 
language. The words, not day nor nighty have been 
well supposed to denote a period which shall not be 
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mirked by these Ticissitades as ttiej are now made by 
the son. The expression, ^^ in the evening there shall 
be light," calls also to mind the great first day of creation 
in which the evemng was the forerunner of the dawn. 
Bat the main resemblance is in the words iij^ t=3''.'>, 
which are precisely the same, and in a similar connec- 
Oomj in Zachariah and Genesis. In the Prophecy it 
moat evidently denotes a peculiar day, a day differing 
much from common days ; and we are stron^y inclined 
to the same interpretation here, instead of the nsoal one 
winch would take the cardinal number simply as an ordi* 
nal. Some of the Fathers were struck by this language 
in Genesis, and were led, on account of it, to regard the 
first day as somehow including all the rest, — being, in 
fifcct, the day of dat/8 mentioned in the be^nningpf the 
second chapter, or the ^^day in which God made the 
heavens and the earth." Their interpretation is of little 
value philologically, for they were poor Hebnusts ; but 
It is of importance to show how much these early com- 
mentators were led to regard these days as anomalous, 
and how little they were inclined to be limited by any 
narrow twenty-four hour hypothesis. 

In connection with this it is important also to bear in 
mind the interpretation of Josephus (Antiq. Book I. Ch. 
1,) — ^'^And this was the first day ; but Moses called it 
^ne day J the cause of which I am able to give even now, 
but shall put off its exposition until another time." The 
promised explanation is nowhere else furnished to us ; but 
this is sufficient to show that he regarded the account as 
anomalous. There must have been something in the 
style, somethmg on the face of the narration which led 
him to this ; since in this case, as well as in that of the 
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Faiihers, there were no questions of science to afiect his 
mind. The ordinal interpretation of the first numeral, 
which is required in certam examples, must have been 
known to him as an accurate Hebirdst; but he evidently 
does not regard it as sufficient to satisfy that feeling of 
mysteriousness that comes to the mind from the whole 
air and aspect of this wondrous pictorial representation 
of ineffable facts. 

We do not wish to cheat ourselves, or bewilder our 
readers, with mere etymological distinctions; but the 
primary images, as we have given them, are certainly in 
the roote of the Hebrew words for evening and morning. 
These words do doubtless come to be used afterward 
without much reference to the first conceptions. Such 
is the case with all pictorial language. But, then, these 
eonceptive images must once have Seen fresh in the 
mind ; they must, at some date, have been vivid elements 
in human speech ; or we cannot account for their origin, 
or the remarkable tenacity with which they still hold 
their place in almost all known languages. If there 
ever was a case^in which the writer would have them in 
his own thought, or would desire that they might be in 
the thought of the reader, this certainly would have its 
claim to be regarded as one of the kind. The nature of 
the morning and the evening give character to the day, 
instead of being themselves determined by a previously 
assumed hypothesis of its being a common day, or^av- 
ing a certain duration. But why, then, use the word 
day at all? . On this question we hope to satisfy our 
readers in another part of the argument, when we come 
to speak of the solar day itself as brought out in the 
work of the fourth period. 
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To proceed, howeyer, irith Hie examination in its pre- 
sent (Hrder, — the precedmg, or primeval ni^t, when 
darkness was npon the fSetce of the abjss, has certainly 
every appearance of indefiniteness. The whole aspect, 
too, of tiie account seems designed to fix that impres- 
rion on the mind. It was a starless, moonless night, 
nnmarked m its commencement, and unmeasured by any 
periods or cycles known to modem science, or now pre- 
sented in any phenomena of the natural worid. There 
were no hours, no mmutes, no diviaons that could be 
connected with any terrestrial or cosmical standard. 
ISiere were no ^^ watches of that mght," unless it be 
such as the Psahnist speaks of, in which a millenium of 
our current solar years may have been no more than the 
seemingly fleeting moment that just precedes the dawn. 
Such was this unmfasured night, and the morning spoken 
of was its termmation. That morning, be it remem- 
bered, was not the be^nning but the close of the first 
day, or, at all events, the commencement of its latter 
period. And so it was h. each successive creative day 
until the end of the sixth, and the commencement of the 
seventh, when Qod rested from his ^ work of creation^ 
and the great hebdomad, or fullness of days, winds up 
in that blessed ^work of providence' which He hath 
worked and worketh hitherto in the present Sabbath of 
the world. 

^d here is the place for the exanunation of a ques- 
tion which has been for some time pressing upon us, and 
must have suggested itself to the mind of almost every 
reader. What was the commencement of tJiis first dayf 
Most evidently the night constitutes the earlier portion, 
because mentioned first in the order of succession. But 
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T?hen did this mghtbe^? From what point are its 
hours, its watches, its nudnight, its ante-meridian and 
post-meridian divisions to be reckoned ? On the hypo- 
thesis of the common solar day, or its equivalent in dura- 
tion, this beginning must have been just twelve hours 
before the light wluch constitutes the morning. But 
now three questions force fliemselves upon the mind,— - 
Was there light before this twelve hours ? or was there 
darkness ? or was there noQung at all ? If we say tiie 
first, then must there have been a preceding day; if the 
second, then the lught did not then begin, or we have a 
commencement entirely arlntrary, assigned to a moment 
di£fering in no respect, either essential or phenomenal, 
from those that precede or follow it. If we ^ve the 
third answer, it seems inconastent with both the letter 
and spirit of the second verse — And darkness was (";«;) 
or had been upon the face qf the waiters — implying the 
previous existence of that on which the darkness then 
rested, and had been resting, at the moment when this 
first mght be^ns. If we shrink from the absurdity of 
a mere arbitrary commencement thus estimated from a 
date with nothing to distinguish it from what comes 
immediately before or after, there is no way to avoid it 
except by adopting the indefinite view, which is pressed 
by none of these narrow difficulties, or else by boldly 
taking the ground that tiie very matter, or dynamical 
entity, of the earth and the heavens came into exMence 
just twelve hours, neither more nor less, before the shiih 
ing of the light which tnade the first morning of our 
world. It may be said that this mce computation of 
twelve hours, or of a duration exactiy equivalent to 
twelve hours, seems like trifling with tiie greatness of the 
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snbjeoty and the sablime language of the aceoont The 
writer feels it, and admitB it Bat then, does not all 
this inamgmiiy , and apparent belittling of the Mosuc 
idea, Gcnne directl j from the attempt to confine our con- 
ceptions within the narrow limits of the twenty-four hour 
theory? It is wholly at war, we say, widi the natural feel- 
ing that arises in the mind on reading this sapei4mmanly 
grand description of the origin of our world — Aaui the 
earth wcu without farm and vaidj and darkne$$ was reit- 
ing tqxm the face of the deep^ amd the spirit of God was 
brooding wpon the waters. Who shall think of an exact 
twelve hours here, unless compelled by words or language 
utterly incapable of any other interpretation. But there 
is no such limiting language in the passage, and the sub- 
sequent terms that might seem to suggest our modem 
measurements must be controlled by tiiose first impres- 
mons that are made upon the soul in the introductory 
statements of tins wondrous narrative. Instead of limit- 
ation of any kind, we cannot keep out of our thoughts 
the conceptions of vastness every way, vastness in the 
trine aspect of the idea, vastness of space in the image 
of ^e inimitable waters, vastness of degree in the con- 
ceived grandeur of the work, and along with these will 
come in the conception of vastness of duration. It is 
essential to the harmony of the idea. It is that third 
element of dimension without which God's work appears 
but as a phantom of width and altitude, instead of the 
fun complement of being that the cQvinely given law of 
our thinking demands. It is thus that the opening pic- 
ture ^ves character to all the rest. The feeling of the 
vast, the indefinite, the unmeasured^ once received into 
the soul is carried naturally through all the other periods. 
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It is in these first verses we should look for the key 
which is to guide us in the interpretation of all the rest. 
The day and the night, the evenmg and the morning, 
instead of being limited by the later and necessarily 
inadequate conceptions, are to be taken from the larger 
and grander scale furnished to our survey from this 
primitive stand-point. Under such a guidance, the reader 
who will carefully study the whole account cannot fail to 
see that each transition is from a lower or less perfect to 
a higher and more perfect state. Each is marked by 
the introduction of some new thing, or by some separa- 
tion or dividing of a higher and higher element of being 
from the old chaos ; and this, in such a way, that each 
former or preparatory state is the night to the cycle, the 
evening or comparatively chaotic ereb to the higher con- 
dition which next dawns upon the world. Nor is this 
merely poetical. The conceptions, as we have shown, 
are inherent in the primary images of the words, more 
deeply grounded in them, and in this sense older than 
the subordinate idea of some exactiy measured duration. 

Each new element, too, or new divmorij though grad- 
ual in its after working, has a sudden and preternatural 
beginning, like the first glance of the light out of chaos, 
or over chaos, and therefore most appropriately called a 
morning^ a bohevy (*))^) a separaUngj 2i» parting y a hoh- 
ing forth. It is a %aUu»j or leap^ in nature, when Gh)d's 
disturbing voice is heard calling forth some new thing, 
and lo, it awakes from the long sleep of natural causa- 
tion ; ^^ it stands up^^ as the prophet most sublimely 
paints it, and with the same allusion, as we may think, 
to the primary images of the words — ^^I call to them^ 
they stand upJ^ That voice was uttered in each of the 
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creative processes, and will be uttered agun irhen the 
declaration shall go forth, ^^ Lo, I make all things new/' 
The same voice which said, ^^ Let there be light, and 
there was light," is repeated in each of these snpema- 
toral mornings, and there is the same instant obedience, 
the same bepnmng of something in nature which was 
not in nature before, — accompanied, perhaps, by most 
sudden and wonderful changes, and then followed again 
by a long rest, sleep, or night, as we may caQ it, of nature's 
tardy growth. 

This is the conclusion to which geology is fast coming. 
Although it is intended to make our argument purely 
ezegetical, unwarped b; anythmg that science has dis- 
covered, or may yet discover, still would we acknowledge 
the essential aid which in this respect geology is rendep- 
ing to these most important ideas of revelation. Infidel 
as her spirit often is, she is driven more and more to 
acknowledge, as the oiJy theory that will solve pheno- 
mena, and, tiierefore, as the oidy one that can be truly 
called inducHvej the mixture of the natural and the 
supernatural, in^ the production of our earth. As surely 
as there is written on the rocks the long working of- reg- 
ular umnterrupted kws or methods, in wMch each step 
or stage seemi to come out of what went before and to 
have ^ven birth to- what comes after, (for thi»is the only 
consistent meaning we can attach to the word nafieroZ,) 
so surely is there found thereanother record as strongly, 
and we may even say more unmistakeably engraved. 
From a higher w(»id than the natural, there must have 
been from time to time a sudden flashing in of the extra- 
ordinary^ of the supernatural, of a new morning after 
the long night of nature, or, in orther words, the Divine 
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power introducmg, or bringing outy if any prefer the 
term, a new element, a new force, a new law, a new 
idea, call it what you will, accompanied with new methods 
or laws for its subsequent growth or development, and 
then leaving it to their undisturbed operation. 

The two extreme views alike fail in explaining the 
appearances. We find insuperable difficulties, whether 
we suppose an unmterrupted nature, on the one hand, or 
a succession of supernatural acts following each other 
in direct and almost simultaneous succession, on the 
other. Science and Scripture do certainly present a 
remarkable agreement in the order of these great creative 
actSj or these great anomalous developments. Setting 
aside the question of duration, the harmony in other 
aspects is so striking that we might well suspect a forced 
accommodation if the exceeding antiquity of the record 
had not been placed beyond all cavil. Whilst thus 
strangely agreeing, however, in the wonderful steps 
through which creation rose from chaos to a state of life 
and order, they are both alike silent in respect to the 
actual or comparative length of the intervening chasms 
of duration. They do not tell us either how long they 
were, as measured by our solar cycles, or how short they 
may have been in comparison mth some longer aeons 
or ages of the universe. The Scripture calls them days. 
The two contrasted times, in each, of supernatural action 
and natural repose, it most graphically represents as an 
evening and a morning. The Hebrew, or still older 
Syriac, had no other words so well adapted to this pur- 
pose, whether we regard the essential idea or the etymo- 
-^ logical metaphor. But certainly they could have been 
no common days, no common nights, no common mom- 
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mgB. This, we think, must appear from the whole s^mt 
and aspect of the strange accomit. They were God's 
days, his B^^y "na^ or die$ etemitatU. They were the 
morning and evening mtenrals of His creative periods, as 
much beyond our diurnal cycles as His ways are above ^ 
our ways and His thoughts above our thoughts, — above 
them in all the trine aspects of greatness, — as measure- 
less in their duration as m their space and power. 

It is a proper place to remark here, in passing, that 
such use of day rather than year, or month, or century, 
to denote indefinite time, or an age, is a peculiarity of 
many, perhaps, we might say, of most languages. Every 
scholar most be familiar with it in the Latin. Dies is 
for temjms. Thus livy — Dies Umpusque lenit tram. 
It is employed in a still wider sense, yet preserving the 
same old cyclical idea, for the present life, the present 
worlds the present state of bemg, as one of the ^^ days of 
eternity," as an olam of the great olam. Hence, the 
phrase, venire in diem^ to be iom, or come into the 
toorld. As another example from the Hebrew, we need 
only cite the sublime passage in which the Prophet em- 
ploys this same radical conception in his attempt to set 
forth the absolute eternity of Jehovah. »in "♦sn ta*i»». 
*^ Before me there was no God, and after me there shall 
be no other. Before the day, lam iTJE'." That is, 
before time existed — i^ ^fX'*^ — <^ initio — as it is ren- 
dered by the Alexandrian translator, and in the commen- 
taries of Jerome. 

But to return to our creative divisions. There is first 
the parting of the light ; next the division of the lighter 
fluids or atmosphere ; next the elimination of the solid 
from the fluid ; next the morning of vegetable life ; then 
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the arrangements for the regular divisions of time by the 
celestial luminaries ; then the birth of the lower forms 
of reptile life which the waters are made to bring forth ; 
then the dawn of the higher animate existence, terminalr 
ing in the rational or human, and immediately following 
this, the Sabbath eve, whose long expected mommg, 
although it may have begun to dawn, has not yet arisen 
in its full splendour upon our world. . 
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We have in the next verses what has seemed to many 
the great difficulty, the almost insuperable stmnbling block 
of this Mosaic accomit. 

^^ And Grod said, Let there be a firmament between 
the waters, and let it divide the waters. And God 
made the firmament ; and he divided between the waters 
which were above the firmament, and the waters which 
*were beneath the firmament, and it was so. And God 
called the firmament heavens ; and there was an evening 
and there was a morning — second day." Genesis, i, 
6, 7, 8. 

We anticipate the anxious enquiry that has pressed, 
and is yet pressing, on many mmds bewildered by false 
biblical views and the false cl^ms of modem science. 
How is this to stand with the present state of know- 
ledge ? Here, they would say, we have most palpably 
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presented the old erroneous conception of a material 
eky, or solid firmament, with a reservoir of water above 
separated from the waters below. It is the same image . 
we have in Job, xxxvii, 18, of the heavens being spread 
out as a " molten looking-glass," or in Isaiah, xl, 22, 
where the Prophet compares them to a pitched tent. 
It is, says the objector, the child's conception of the 
phenomena ; it might do for the childhood of the world, 
but it will not do for men of science, or a scientific age. 
Now, we may say, in the language of Job to one of 
his vaunting comforters, — " Who knoweth not all this ?" 
The amount of it is, that the language presents appear- 
ances, and not the interior truths or facts, whatever they 
may be. Certain facts in the process and order of crea- 
tion are to be narrated, and these facts are named, in 
the only way they could be named, from the phenomena 
they outwardly present ; and these phenomena, again, 
are named in the use of the articulate language, whether 
direct or metaphorical, which custom, or accident, or 
knowledge, or imagination, or any other cause, had 
attached to them. " Who knoweth not all this ?" we, 
too, may say it to the objector who parades his littie science 
against the Scriptures. Perhaps wc may also venture 
the opinion that Moses knew it too ; that is, he may have 
known that his words were phenomenal. He may have 
used the language of his day very much as we use it, 
or as we use our own, without feeling himself called 
upon to enter a caveat against mistakes of its concep- 
tional meaning. Or he may have been partially ignor* 
ant, knowing less than we do about the matter and more 
than the primitive men, from whom came down the Ian* 
guage he was compelled to employ. Or he may have 
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I>e6n wholly ignorant, and known no difference between 
the abflolute fajct or tniUi he was made the medium of 
aettmg forth, and the phenomenal caneeptian hj which 
it was represented in his own mind, or the nund of lus 
age. The principle is still the same, whether there be a 
wide diflbrence between the fact and the coneeptian of 
Ae &ct, or a less difference ; for difference there will 
be even to the highest science ; and it cannot be a matr 
ter of degree. 

Tkefaet^ which (jod's wisdom deemed it necessary to 
reyeal to mankind, was this, — that in the period after 
4he first division or separation of the light, or fire, the 
next supernatural or creative step in the series, was the 
evolving, firom the yet semirchaotic world, of what we 
now call the atmosphere, but which Moses describes by 
language less scientifically correct, although, in fact, no 
more phenomenal than that which we are still compelled 
to use. The chronological order of the fact was the 
great truth, and to the knowledge of this no science ever 
has attained, or would have attained, without revelation. 
The event itself was the ori^ation and completion of 
that apparatus of physical law, or that physical state of 
thmgs, be it . scientifically whatever it may — for we 
do not yet know in all respects what it is — by which 
were produced the combined appearances of the clouds, 
the rain, the blue heavens, together with other outward 
revealing phenomena connected with, and representative 
of, such mterior causality. The beginning of this was 
the second supernatural act in the series of creations, or 
dmsians. No working or development of any previously 
organized nature would ever have produced it. "Without 
this new creative energy, the earth would never have 
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gone beyond the first day's progress. It would never 
have had an atmosphere, or clouds, or rain, or arched 
firmament ; but must have continued, in these respects, 
in that same state in which astronomy makes it probable 
that some bodies in the solar and stellar systems may 
yet remain. That this then took place, or began to take 
place, and that it was the divinely caused change of the 
second creative period, is the fact revealed. Moses 
describes it, not only in the only way he could describe 
it, but in the only way in which he and others of his age 
could conceive it This fact was represented to his mind 
very much as it is still represented to our minds, with all 
our boasted science, namely, by the very appearances or 
phenomena through which he sets it forth. When we 
let go these phenomena, or dismiss them from our 
thoughts, and talk of rarefactions and condensations, 
and reflections and refractions, and specific gravities, we 
have scientific formulas, and scientific symbols, but hardly 
any conceptions whatever. The more scientific our state- 
ments, the more abstract and the more conceptionles§ are 
they, until in this respect the language becomes almost 
as unpictorial, as unima^native, as that of the math* 
ematician, or of the analytical astronomer who regards 
the heavens only as furmshing convenient diagrams for 
his calculus of functions and forces, or abstract dynami- 
cal entities. Now, in the Mostuc account the phenome- 
nal is every where, and everything. It id addressed 
durectiy to the senses, or to the intellect through the 
senses. It sets forth the origm, not of what is in itself, 
but of what we •see, and as we see it, — ra ^«'6fi.fva, 
Ttt9oivo>6va, (Hebrews, xi, 8,) — "the things that arc 
seeny^ or " the things that do appear^^ as representa- 
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tive, cfiy vffufUvwv, of the powers that are underttood or 
believed to exist back of them, and which will still exist 
back of them, however much our phenomenal language 
may be changed or improved by the progress of science. 
Thus, when we say, the blae sky, — one ^ the results of 
an atmosphere, and without which in the present state 
of things the heavens above ns would be as dark as 
Erebus, — when we talk of the vault of heaven spread 
out like a molten mirror, or 

**Lfk!B an ocean bmng on U|^'V— 

when we &ncy the clouds sailing in it like vessels filled 
with fluid, and the waters above as appearing to descend 
out of a reservoir from which the waters below seem 
parted by these phenomenal heavens, we have the ima- 
ges or pictures presented to the mind by the articulate 
Hebrew words employed^ But it should be remembered 
that in this — as in fact in almost all other use of lan- 
guage, even the most common* language — there is a 
second stage in the process. The articulate or written 
Yforia present the phenomena; but the phenomena, too, 
are a language ; and they present, or rather re^esent 
to those who understand (however partially or obscurely 
they may understand them, and whether by faith or sci- 
ence,) the otherwise ineffable fact or facts that stand 
behind, far behind, it may be, infinitely behind, these 
primal appearances, these first universally known letters 
in the alphabet of God's speech to man. We say other- 
wise ineffable, for it cannot be too often repeated that 
science, after all, can herself make the revelation in no 
other way. She only, as she advances,^ubstitutes other 
and more interior phenomena in place of the outward, 
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the earlier, the simpler, the more vivid, which she' casts 
away with so much scorn. 

Still the ultimate fact or power is iMffabUy and to a 
higher science in some most remote yom olam^ or latter 
" day of eternity,*' the language of our books may actually 
appear as childlike, as erroneous, as that of Moses and 
Job does to a savan of the 19th century. We may even 
say more erroneous ; for the language of science when 
it fails, Gt has become obsolete, exMbits always the 
appearance of childish folly and pretense, whereas that 
drawn from primal and umversal phenomena never loses 
its early bloom and manliness. Who can help feelmg 
how much more truthful, as well as more dignified, is the 
language of Moses than would have been^ the- cycles and 
epicycles, and other technics of the exploded Ptolemuc 
science? Ages hence, too, how much more truthful 
may it be felt to be, than our gravities, our centripetal 
and centrifugal forces, our nebular condensations, or any 
of those once lauded terms which a future astronomy or 
meteorology may lay away among the rubbish of almost 
forgotten centuries. 

Science has indeed enlarged our field of thought, and 
for this we will be thankful to God and to scientific men. 
But what is it, after all, that she has given us, or can 
^ve us, but a knowlege of phenomena — of appearances f 
What are her boasted laws, but generalizations of such 
phenomena ever resolving themselves into some one 
great fact,, that seems to be an ori^al energy, whilst 
evermore the application of a stronger lens^to our 
analytical telescope resolves- such seeming primal fi>rce 
into- an appearance j a manifestation of something still 
more remote, winch, in tins way, and in this way alonej 
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rereals its presence to our senses. Thus the course of 
human science has ever been the substitution of one set 
of conceptions for another. Firmaments have gLven 
place to concentric spheres, spheres to empyreans, empy- 
reans to cycles and epicycles, epicycles to vortices, 
vortices to gravities and fluids ever demanding for the 
theoretic imii^nation other fluids as the only conditions 
on which their action could be made conceivable. 

And tins process is still going (m. In the primitive 
times the sun appeared, and was understood, perhaps, 
to revolve round the earth. Very early — we know not 
bow early — came tiie oriental theory which was after- 
wards held by Pythagoras. This, like the modem Coper- 
nican, put the sun in the centre, although it did not nuun- 
tain itself against the more common hypothesis that 
claimed to be grounded oa observati(m and induction. 
Later astronomy, however, reversed the decision. It 
placed the sun agsun in the centre ; and now it was thought 
we had at last reached a fixed fact in the universe. But 
alas for the doctrine that would mountain that ^^ anything 
stands" and that all tlungs are not eternally moving, a 
science still more modem is displacing tins once immovable 
centre for some other and immensely more remote pivot 
of revolution. There is no end to this, — no end in theory 
— and the present scientific view oi some great millenial or 
nullio-nnllemal period will only stand because the short- 
ness of human observation, even continued during the 
age of the race, can get no visible data for anything 
beyond it. 

Thus, also, m regard to the phenomena of light. The 
earliest Hebrew conception was that of Aoma, or simple 
radiations divergbg from a point, such as the Prophet 
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Habakkuk speaks of (iii, 4) — ^^ His brightness was as 
the light ; he had horns (ea^'sng, Greek, xipxra or xgjawoi,) 
coming out of his hands, and there was the liiding of his 
power."* Science has long been in search of this hidden 
power. The old phenomenal x^fara, or diverging pencils, 
gave way to the effluxes, or diaphanous fluids of the 
Greek physics; they came back again in the optical 
radii of the Newtonians, to be again superseded by what 
is in substance the old Aristotelian hypothesis returning 
in the undulating or wave theory. 

There has been a sinular process in the department 
of pneumatology. Common air was at first supposed to 
be the most subtile of all material substances, — if mate- 
rial substance it was — and was, therefore, taken as the 
best representative of spirit or immateriality. It fur- 
nished that conception — not the idea or notion, which is a 
very different thing — but that conception of soul or spirit 
which is to be found in the roots of almost every language. 
Next came the »ther, the quintessence, or fifth element. 
In more modern times, electricity and magnetism are 
the great words of ignorance as well as of science ; and 
these, in turn, are yielding to that unknown fluid in which 
it is supposed will be found the elemental unity of all 
force. By a like process the old element, fire, became 
transmuted into phlogiston, and phlo^ston into the modem 
caloric. But we are still no nearer the remote primal 
fact or facts, although a vast amount of useful knowledge 

• We have the verb, Exodus, xxxiv, 29, xxx, 85, where 
it is said, <* The &ce of Moses shone^* — most strangely ren- 
dered comuium (homed) by the Vulgate. The same sense 
is g^ven by Aquila. The trae rendering in Habakkuk, iii, 
8, should have been, " He had rays or flashes firom Us 
hands.'' Hence the Greek xtfauvot. 

10 
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has been obtained m fhe process. Each of these con- 
ceptions may embrace phenomena not eoneeived before, 
and thus each maj seem comparatiyely interior; but 
they are all yet npon the outside, and we may say, 
equally upon the outside, m respect to the great truth or 
truths they represent. They are all phenomenal, or 
conceptional. They are all iJike the outward signs of 
the things unseen (rk mufuva) — of hidden powers or 
truths which we may receive by reason and by revelsr 
lion, but which eye ctffinot see, nor any sense perceive^ 
neither can it enter into the imagination, or ipia^ng 
facuUy, of man ever to eonenoe. 

If, then, absolute correctness of representation is umed 
at, a revelation of God's creative acts could no more 
endorse one scientific theory than another. What would 
now have been the credit of the Scriptures, had they 
been written in the style of the AristoteHan or Ptolemaic 
science, which in its day, peilu^, was thought to be the 
ne plus ultra of astronomical truth ? — ^a system so &r 
complete that if it did not contsdn all the facts, it was 
supposed, at least, to furmsh flie best language, and the 
best method, through which they could be represented. 
And yet this grand old Book of God still stands, and will 
continue to stand, thou^ science and pUlosophy are 
ever chan^g their countenances and passing away. It 
is one of the few tlungs in our world that never becomes 
obsolete. It speaks the langoage of all ages^ and is 
adapted to all climes. Ever clear and ever young, it 
has the same power for the later as fi>r the early mind ; 
it is as much the religious vernacular of the occidental 
as of the oriental races. Instead, then, of being its 
defect, it is its great, its divine unsdom, that it commits 
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itself to no scientific system or scientific language, wliilst 
yet it brings before the mind those primal facts which 
no science can ever reach, and for this purpose uses 
those first vivid conceptions which no changes in science 
and no obsoleteness in language can ever wholly impsur. 
The wonder is that such objections should have been 
so pertinaciously made against one or two parts of the 
Bible, when they may be taken almost everywhere ; or 
that good men, and learned men, should condemn as un- , 
natural a mode of interpretation in Genesis which they 
employ with so much^ease, and without any conscious- 
ness of its being forced, in so many other passages of the 
Scriptures. This kind of phenomenal language (we 
use the term here in distinction from the poetical or con- 
fessedly figurative) pervades every part of tlje Bible. 
We can hardly read a chapter without meeting with it. 
" Our Father in the Heavens,'*^ The latter word*is the 
antithesis of earth ; and so we all understand it, although 
there may have been originally accompanying this plural 
form of expression the conception of a heaven above the 
visible heavens, and which was the peculiar abode 6f 
God. So, also, we are told, John, xvii, 1, " Jesus lifted 
up his eyes to Heaven and said ;" again, Luke, ix, 16, 
" He took the bread and looked tip to Seavetij and 
brake and blessed." This is not only the language of 
wordsy but of action^ of sacred action, too, which can in 
no sense be regarded as an accommodation to vulgar pre- 
judices. It came from the same conception, and that 
conception still continues, and will continue, although 
we understand by faith of Scripture (Psalm cxx:dx, 9, 10, 
Jeremiah, xxiii, 24) as well as by the deductions of 
reason, that God is everywhere. But this had become 
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the langoage and attiftade of prayer, and what poos sonl 
would part with its touching vividness for all that science 
had ever taught, or philosophy dreamed, in opposition to 
the literal image it conveyed. Thus freely and ration- 
ally do we deal with other parts of the Bible ; but when 
we come to Genesis, all is reversed. The day shall 
have its exact twenty-four hours of the same length as 
those that are measured by our modem clocks; the 
morning and the evening shall be the same that are now 
made by our rising and setting suns ; the heavens shall 
mean all that astronomy would include within the term, 
and all the stars and stellar systems they contun shall 
have their creation cotemporaneous with our earth, and 
all finished within the period of one literal week ; or, if 
we cannot bring ourselves to admit a literal firmament, 
some Hutchinsonian theory must be brought in as much 
at war with the simplicity and dignity of the Bible, as it 
is in the face of all fidr science. 

What is still more strange — it will in geAeral be 
found that those who take the most capricious freedom 
in'extending the prophetic symbols of the future, are the 
most narrow in their interpretations of this mysterious 
record of the equally mysterious past. The " evening 
and the morning" of Daniel's vision* are very readily 

* It does not appear in our translation of Daniel, viii, 14, 
that the words there rendered '* days" are exactly the phrase 
in Genesis — *' a morning and an evening." So* also, in the 
same chapter, v, 26, the whole prediction is called ** the 
vision of the morning and the evening." We do not pretend 
to interpret the passage ; bat is it extravagant to suppose, 
that in both cases the same strange language is used for the 
same purpose, — namely, to take from the reader's mind the 
idea of ordinary days, and suggest the thought of some unu* 
sual and higher cycles ? 
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interpreted, as having a vastly extended or aeonian sense. 
There, and in the Revelations, there is no difficulty in 
taking days for years, and years for ages, if need be ; 
whilst in Genesis the same interpreters will hear to no- 
thing but the ordinary clock measured times, — and that, 
too, notwithstanding that in the former cases the warrant 
for the wider meaning is far less clear than that which 
may be fairly drawn from the whole spirit and aspect of 
this mysterious history of the ante^Adamic periods. 
Rapid and brief as is the account, the spirit of vastness, 
as we may soberly call it, breathes in every part ; and 
yet prophecy is rolled out to millenia, whilst in opposi- 
tion to all analogy, creation, with its stupendous changes 
and grand series of developments, is shut up to a time 
less than that required for the geradnation of a plant, or 
the growth of the foetus in the womb. 

And here, although it may seem somewhat out of 
place in our direct argument, we may be permitted to 
dwell on the somewhat analogous language of the Scrip- 
ture in relation to the growth of the human foetus. 

If it be objected to the comparison, that creation is a 
confessedly supernatural act, while generation is a natu- 
ral process, we can only answer that in Scripture the 
same formative language is applied to the ori^ of the 
world as to the origm and growth of the body. Thus, 
in Jeremiah, i, 4, " Before I formed, thee in the wombJ'* 
The word iJi;, here employed, has more of the idea of 
fabrication, or direct workmanship, than either hb;j or «7», 
as in Psahn xciv, 9, 15 •»^'»% " He that formed the eye, 
shall he not see ?'' It is the same word used, Genens, 
ii, 19,—" And the Lord Goi formed man (^?»5) from the 
dust of the earth." So, also, " He who formed the 
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moimtabfl, and created the irind," Amoe, ir, 18. <^He 
who 18 the former of all/' Jeremiah, x, 16, n'sn Hsn -is^'^. 
God not only created our generic humanity in the be^n- 
ning, but also orig^lates Uie individaal lifo, and in certam 
respects regulates and fashions the individual growth. 
Perhaps, if we knew all about it, we mi^t say that in 
thb subordinate ^u^*^, growth, nature^ yi^tftg, generation^ 
"t%^ — ^ which words present radically the same con- 
ception — there is also a mixture of the natural and 
supernatural, analogous to that which took place in the 
mundane work. There are the days or periods of 
quickemngy and then, supervemng on them, a season or 
seasons of repose, in which physical law, the physical 
law boUi of the material and the sentient nature, 
carries on the processes thus begun, or thus renewed. 
As the foetus grows in this hidden world, which the 
Psalmist compares to the ^^ lowest parts of the earth," 
there is doubtless a most important part performed by 
nature. She is its nursing mother, her powers are its 
aliment, her laws its silent fishioners. And yet, if we 
would avoid the grossest materialism, we must conclude 
that there are some things, even in this seemingly 
natural process, which nature never could have done, 
— something to which all her chemistry, and all her laws 
of physical life, could never have given the be^nning of 
esstence. ^' For thou hast possessed my reins. Thou 
didst overshadow* me m my mother's womb. I will praise 

*Thou didst overshadow, Hebrew, "^ssori. The word here 
is very remarkable. The Hebrew strikingly corresponds to 
the Greek word used (Luke, i, 35) in the announcement of 
the immaculate conception— ->} ^JvafAi; T^^tVrou i^Kfxicufei tfot. 
It signifies to overshadow, or to cover like an overshadow- 
ing; Luther renders it — Dxx warest iiber mir im Mutterleibe. 
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Thee, Lord, for I am fearfully and wonderfully made; 
marvellous are ihy works, and that my soul knoweOi 
right well. My bone was not hid frbm thee, — that 

The LXX translate it — 'AvreXa^ou julou ex yatfrpg fAijrf o; jxou ; 
in which it has been followed by the Syriac and the Vulgate. 
The true idea, however, of the Hebrew is easily obtained from 
its applications in other places. It is used directly for cover- 
ing with a shadow, Job, zl, 22. It is the common word 
to express the overshadowing of the cherubim when they 
ppread their wings over the mercy seat. It suggests here, as 
well as in Luke, i, 35, the Hovering or Overshadowing Spirit 
that brooded over the dark chaotic waters in the fcctal incep- 
tion of our world. Certainly it is something more than mere 
fancy that traces this remarkable image in all these passages 
where there is thus spoken of the origination of a new life, 
whether in nature, or out of nature, or through nature, or by 
a direct addition of something to which the previous nature 
never could have given birth. 

With all reverence would we tread upon this most sacred 
ground, and yet without profanity may it be suggested, that 
the immaculate conception has some resemblance, or analogy, 
to the human generation. The one was all divine ; the other 
is partially so. One is the beginning of a new humanity mys- 
teriously connected with the old ; the other is the repeated 
quickening of the old manhood, requiring in every case the 
supernatural interposition of the Father of Spirits, at least, as 
regards the rational and moral life. As far as any danger 
of materialism is concerned, we might safely hold with Tertul- 
lian, and partiaUy with Augustine, the doctrine of spiritual 
traduction; but we think the force of certain expressions in the 
Scriptures ik against it. It may be maintained, too, that the 
corresponding terms, when used of the new spiritual birth, 
are not mere illustrative similes, but present the truest concep- 
tion of the absolute fact. " Behold, in iniquity was I formed, 
and in sin did my mother conceive me." Nature's work wall 
spiritually marred and ruined ; but it is (hA who creates the 
clean heart, and renovates the quickened spirit. We may 
not understand, or be able to explain all these terms, but we 
are safe in calling it a new, an added life, in distinction from 
a mere regulative process, whether moral or physical, regarded 
as going on in the old nature. 
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firom which I was made and carioudj wrought in the 
lowest part of Uie earth*. My substance yet onwroaghtf 
did thine eyes behold, and in thy book were they all 
written, even the dag%X (the periods) in which they were 
formed, when as yet diere was none of them," Psalms, 
czxxix, IS, etc. May we not soberly think that in this 
wonderful passage there is a parallel presented between 
the embryo and the terrestrial creation; and that in the 
oyershadowing divinity, the nnwrought substance, the 
curiously divided or embroidered work, and the book- 
recorded daye of the one, we have allusions to the hover- 
ing or brooding Spirit, the watery chaos, the varied arcb- 
itectonal divisions, and the grand periods of the other ? 

But it is time to return to our regular interpretation. 
'WlUi the remarks that have been made, we do not hesi- 
tate to admit, to the fullest extent, the strictly phenomenal 
nature of the language employed in this account of the 
work of the second period, or Uie scientific error, be it 

*Th]S is taken by some in the same manner as the ezpres- 
non, cd xarwTSfa fii^ rv^g y^f, Ephesians, iv, 9, for **this 
lower world," in distinction from the heavens ; but the simile 

S'ven by the other rendering suits best the whole spirit of 
e passage. 

t Hebrew, ^%. From the use of the verb, 2 Kings, ii, 
8, and the related noun t=an:^VA, Ezekiel, zzvii, 4, we might 
ooQclude that the best sense for this was involuerum. By the 
Babbins it is used for mass, LXX render it dxar^gyatfrov, 
almost identical in meaning with the term dxarcufxsCa^roy, 
applied to the earth. Genesis, i, 12. Vulgate — imperfectum 
meum^ my unwrought, Symmachos — afjLo^^urov, my tin- 
formedt ot formless , or chaotic substance, 

{Hebrew, ns^ ta***;. Luther — Und waren aUe Tage 
mf dein Buck gesckrieben, Vulgate — Diis formahantur. 
Bosenmiiller — Non uno motnento, sed progressu temporis-^ 
de die in diem-^ informe mole. 
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more or less, contained in it. And God said, vtO ^*??— 
ysvTjtf^Tw (friJswfjLa — fiat firmamentum — iit expansum,--*- 
''let there be a firmament," etc. The Hebrew word 
primarily denotes something expanded^ or leaten out^ like 
a metallic plate, (Exodus, xxxix, 3, Numbers, xvii, 4.) 
Such is the literal sense of the root from which it comes, 
and such, too, is the suggested sense of the Greek tf«f gwfiw* 
and the Lsitin firmamentum. They denote solidity, but 
this belongs only to the phenomenal conception such as is 
also presented in the hgavd ^oXup^aXxcj and ou^vu tfibv^giuj 
uf Homer. We would, however, have no right to infer 
fix>m this that Moses believed in a vaulted solidity, 
although such an admission would not m the least affect 
our argument. This language, like all the rest, is phe- 
nomenal. It presents the appearance, and Moses uses 
the appearance as the name or representative of the fact. 
With him the fact and the appearance may or may not 
have been one and the same ; but we are not bound by 
his individual conception, nor is the essential truth of 
Scripture committed to it To express the same pheno- 
mena, Luther admirably uses the German Feste; but, 
perhaps, the best of all would be the Latin exparmwi; 
as the conception of solidity early becomes obsolete in the 
Hebrew applications, whilst this remains as the universal 
idea. From the same appearance came afterwards the 
conception of the concentric spheres, or imagined firma- 
ments carried farther off as crystalline separations 
between the planetary and empyrean heavens, — " those 
flaming walls of the world," as Lucretius most poetically 
expresses it, 
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•Ter bounding the sense, bat throiring themselyes open 
to reason and fiutih, or the 

seeking to penetrate into the ^^ things that do not appear." 
These spheres, however, it should be remembered, en- 
tered for some time even into scientific language, and 
however much thej may have been banished from the 
text-book, they still msdntain their 4)Iace as firmly as 
ever in all our pictorial imaginings of the celestial system. 

Here, too, it should be observed, is a modified use of 
tiie word heaven, somewhat changed from the univer- 
sality of its application in the first verse. In the lan- 
guage of science, we might say it is tiie atmospherical, 
in distinction from the astronomical heavens. In the 
Mosaic conception, however, the one is not yet parted 
from the other. There is the same sensible limit to 
both. It is the visible firmament, or what we call the 
sky, — whether this be the same iwdth the Greek tfxia, (or 
shade,) so called from its blue color, or the Saxon sdiney 
(German schon, Danish skion, the shining^ the clear, the 
beauHfid. 

But why might not all this have been said in the mo- 
dem and more correct language? Why might it not 
have been said — some one may reply — as the author 
has ssdd it in his description or. explanation of the fact 
set forth. Certainly Deity could have made it as plain 
as the commentator has done, or attempted to do. We 
answer — He has done so — lie has made it far more 
clear, infinitely more clear. Had he employed our lan- 
guage, it might have answered for the nineteenth cen- 
tury, although very imperfectiy even for that; but it 
would have been umntelligible to the ages that have 
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preceded us, Jusb as it will be quaint, and obsolete, and 
childish, perhaps, in ages to come. Di^e Wisdom has 
adopted a better method. It has employed words and 
images which never can become obsolete. It has marked 
the fact, and the order of the fact in the sequences of 
creation, by phenomena which no one can mistake, and 
which speak a language the same for all seeing eyes, for 
all conceiving minds, for all states of philosophy, and all 
ages of the world. 

But whilst the explanatory and scientific sfyle tiie 
author has adopted is not so clear, it no more escapes 
the charge of being phenomenal. We talk of atnuh 
spJiereSj and clouds, and refractions, and reflections of 
light that produce the appearance which Moses called 
the expanse or firmament. But what is an atmo^here f 
It is drfAou o'iparf a, a sphere or ball of vapor. That is our 
word, but it is no less phenomenal than firmamewtumj 
?"•?.";» ^«f ewfwt, expansum^ Feste. There is, in reality, no 
such sphere or ball of vapor* It is not limited by a 
defined surface like the ocean* It is only an appearance* 
It is our mode of picturing or conceiving it. It may 
seem a littie more scientific than the most ancient "riew, 
but all that we can say is, that our conception imper- 
fectly represents a fact or a power, or a system of facts 
and powers in nature, and so did the Hebrew. The 
same will hold true of our more common terms. The 
word cloud we would call literal language, with nothmg 
metaphorical about it ; but go to the old Saxon, and we 
find a root related to the Latin cludo claudo, Greek 
ickiih, to shut, enclose, as well as to the derivative ch(h 
— all presenting the same image, and the old image, of 
something that BkuU in, holds, or contains, like a bag. 
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We recognise it in Job, xxvi, 8, — Se Kndeih the waien 
in hU chudj mnd the doud i$ not rent under them. So 
ako, ProYerbs, zzz, 4, — Who MndetJi up the waters as 
m a fforment. We talk, too, of the reflection, or bending 
hade J and of the r^raction, or breaking j of li^t. So, too, 
of the Tarioas intermediate phenomena, through which is 
produced the great phenomenon of the the i^ble vaulted 
Aj. We construct our scientific representative ternis 
out of these more interior appearances which science has 
gtven to the conception, instead of deriving them at once 
trcm that which is ^outwahl and ultimate to them all. 
Such is our scientific language ; and yet further science 
is ever showing, not only its phenomenal character, but 
its utter deficiency when we would make its conceptions 
identical with, instead of representative of, the fact or 
&cts. Truly, had God wsuted until science and philoso- 
phy had perfected their lexicon. His sublime revelation 
of the order of the world's genesis, would never have 
been ^ven to mankind. For it is, in truth, tins order ^ 
this stieeessian of facts, and not the philosophy of it, 
which is the thing made known, and which science never 
would have discovered. 
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WORK OF THB THIRD DAT. 

THE DIVISION OF LAND AND WATER. 

Does tbk bpibit in cbxation always accompant tbb wobdI— Thz uvbss- 

SION <*UIIDKB THK WHOX.K HXAVXN."— ThX DBAWINO OFT OP TBI WATXBS.- 
iNTIBPmXTATION OP THX HeBBEW VEBB.^ThK AFFBAUNO OP THB LAMDl— 

The cmxATiyc cnxbot in the eabth.— The upheavino op the land.— 
Bnni OP THE MOUNTAINS,— Psalm xo and ci^.—Dbtino op tbk lanb.— 
Thbee inrFOTnE8Es.~THB supebnatubal thbouohot7T.~Tbi natubal all 

IN THE SPACB. OP TWENTT-FOUB HOVBS.— TlIE NATUBAL WITH AN UHHEPWI T B 
PEBIOXk.— Was THEBB a suspension of THB FBOPEBTIBS op BABTM AMD 
FLUIDS t 

The third period is one on which we are not required to 
dwell at any great length. The terms employed to set 
forth the division of the land and water, present points of 
much philological interest, and demand a careful examin- 
ation. But the work of the second part of tins creative 
day, or the first growth of vegetable life, would be con- 
sidered to most advantage in connection with the fifth 
period, along with the production of the animal natures. 
As the light first comes out of chaos, then the atmo- 
sphere, or the separation of the flmd from the flmd, that is, 
the aeriform from the liquid, so have we next the separa- 
tion between the liquid and the solid. It is, however, not 
so much the essential as the phenomenal division that is 
here set forth. ^' And God said, Let the waters wluch 
are under the heaven be gathered together to one place, 
and let the dry land appear." It is a proper occauon 
here to say something fiirther on the language with which 

11 
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each division commences. We have already presented 
the yiew which some of the earliest Fathers maintained 
respecting this Worf of the Lord, as the divine energy 
going forth, the X^o; ^t^f^k, manifesting itself in the 
separation and distinction of what before was blended 
and indefinite. Hence, it is appropriately caUed a 
naming J a distingoishing. To the same view we trace 
certain expressions in other parts of the Bible. As in 
Psahn czlviii, 15, — *^Se sent forth his word — Sis word 
runneth very swiftly.^* Psalm xxxvi, 6, — ^^ By the word 
of the Lord were the heavens made, and all their hosts 
by the spirit of his moatii." Here, as in some other 
passages, we have the word and the spirit conjoined. 
And ihis suggests the thought, whether the language of 
Ihe second verse, ^^ the Spirit of Chd moved upon the 
face of the waterSj^shoxM not be repeated, or regarded 
as repeated, in the second and third, as well as in the 
first going forth of the creative Word. And so throogh- 
out ; the commencement of each division, or of the morn- 
ing of each division, is marked' by the same snpemataral 
Presence^ as well as the same supernatural Word; as 
ihough we had read, ^^And again the Ruah Elohim 
hovered, or brooded, over the earth, and God said. Let 
ihe waters be gathered and the dry land appear. '^ The 
new energy comes ; the powev of obedience is simulta- 
I neous with the command ; the Word and the Spirit go 
together; the work begins; nature is then entrusted with 
ity and the history of the change is afterwards briefly 
expressed by the common formula 15"'''?^2 — ^^And it 
was so.^^ As though God commended nature for her 
diligence and obedience. The language that follows 
Strongly suggests the idea of a superintending Lord 
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looking forth and approving of the work of a faithful 
servant — ^^And God saw that it was good^ 

^^And God said, Let the waters undgr the whole 
heaven be gathered together, and let the drj land 
appear." The expression, ^^ under the whole heaven^^ is 
evidently used to denote universality, in universo terra- 
rum orbe; as in Job, xxxvii, 3, xli, 3. Compare, espe- 
cially, Job, xxyiii, 24, — " He lookcth under the whole 
heaven." "Let the Avaters be gathered together," — 
t=):»h sj-jj^ — LXX, 2uvox^^Tw TO udwf — Vulgate, Con- 
gregentur aquae. The most common sense of nip is to 
liope^ to wcdt patiently ; but this comes from the rarer 
yet still distinct primary significance, to drato ovty stretch, 
out; precisely as the Greek verb, Igsyoiuou, where the 
primary and secondary senses are related in a similiar. 
manner. ^^Let tJie waters be drawn off,^^ This would 
give us the true image, and would correspond well to the 
sense of the noun ""ii^tt as in Exodus, vii, 19, Leviticus, 
xi, 36, where it is used of a reservoir of waters, in dis*. 
tinction from a spring or a river, and Isaiah, xxii, 11,^ 
where the same word with a slight vowel change, is 
applied to a public reservoir made for the use of a city, 
and to which the waters from the neighboring streams r 
are drawn. The force of the passage would also be well 
given by the old Syraic sense of the root, to abidej to 
remain permanently — "Let the waters abide in one. 
place," instead of being diffused, as heretofore, and wan*, 
dering like a shoreless ocean under the whole heaven., 
In either view, the use of these old primary senses is 
proof of the antiquity of the language of the account. , 

"Jlwi let the dry land appear." In other parts of. 
the Bible* where there is a reference to the creation and. 
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the Mosaic account is cyidenily kept in tow, tihc moun- 
tains and vallejSy the hills and pluns, form pronunent 
parts of die picture ; as in ProYerbs, yiii, 25, where their 
settlement or foundation is placed among the earliest 
antiquities of the earth, — ^^ Before the mountains were 
sunk, (or settied on their bases) before the hills was I 
bom/' So, also. Psalms, xc, 2, — ^^ Before the moun- 
tuns were born" (or generated.) Compare Psalms, 
ciy, S, and similar expressions. Job, xxxviii, 6. But 
here there is no reference to such formation, unless it is 
contamed in this brief language. We have the strongest 
reasons for believing that it is so contained, and that the 
peculiarity of expression in this case gave rise to the 
fuller mention in the passages quoted. It is implied in 
the verb h^n^, which, although of the Niphal, or passive 
form, has a reflex active meanmg, like the Greek ^aivsir^aj, 
or ova9ai¥«(r4aj, to appear y to show itself ^ to come into sight. 
As in that beautiful passage in Homer, where the island 
Phseacia is described by this word as looming, or rising 
up to the vision of the shipwrecked Ulysses. 

'OxreoxaiSsxari} 'E^ANH Qgsa (fxiosvra. 

OdyML T. 279, x. 29. 

*^ On the eighteenth day there rose in sight the 
shadowy mountains." How strongly, too, does it call to 
mind the language of Ovid, Metam. lab. I, 343. 

Jam mare litua habet : plenos capit alrens amnes ; 
Flumina subsidunt : colles exlre txdkntub ; 
Surgit Iramtia : crewniit loca decrescentibus vndis. 

<^ Now the sea has a shore ; the floods subside ; the hills 
appear out of the waters (or seem to mount out of the 
wate1«) ; the ground rises ; the (earthy) spaces grow as 
the waters decrease." According to this understanding 
of the words, the real action would be expressed by the 
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latter verb, and the latter clause of the verse. What 
at first seems a poetical representation, is found, when 
closelj looked at, to be in accordance with the most pro- 
bable view of the real facts in the case. The real ener- 
gizing power was in the earth, upheaving in some places, 
and settling down in others. The drawing off the 
waters was the effect. In this way they are gathered 
together into one immense place, instead of bemg diffused 
over all the earth, or under the whole heaven. And 
now the dry land appears. Compare Job, xzxviii, 8, 
11, where the picture of confining, and setting bounds 
to, the waters corresponds m a striking manner to this 
conception. 

This is the way in wUch '^ the mountains were (om,"* 
to use the very language that Moses himself employs in 
the old 90th Psalm. They were generated in the deep 
abyss; they were "curiously fashioned in the lower 
parts of the earth ;" like the foetal embryo they grew 
beneath the dark waters, ever swelling and expanding 
until the period was consummated, and the natal mom 
had come, when they burst from the enclosing womb and 
rose to their birth among the things " that are seen" or 
"do appear." The conception remains in the later 
Hebrew writings, — '^ I went down to the lottmns of the 
mountains ; earth with its bars was round about me," 
Jonah, ii, 7. The Yulgate has for the rare Hebrew 
word in this place, " extrema montium;^^ the Syriac ren- 
ders it the " depths of the mountains." These towering 
eminences are imaged as having ther roots deep down 

* The exegesis of the Hebrew word here employed is fullj 
given in another place. 

ir 
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in the sea, and as thus yet resting in &e lap'ef iiheir 
ancient mother. 

The strongest confirmation of our exegetical view is to 
be derived from Psahns, civ, 6, — ^^ With the deep thoa 
didst cover it as with a garment ; over the mountains 
(that is where the mountains now are seen) stood the 
waters; at thy rebuke they fled, at the voice of thy 
thunder they started." And then follows this remark- 
able language — we make the English an exact imitation 
of the Hebrew and the Hebrew construction — '^ (ro up 
the mountains, go down the valleys unto the place thou 
hast established for them." These verses have been 
referred to the flood, but against such a supposition there 
are very strong reasons. In the first place, the older 
commentators, and some of the best among the modem, 
have regarded them as descriptive of creation, and espe^ 
cially of ihe work of this third day. Another argument 
is that the preceding verses refer to the creation beyond 
all doubt; and in the third place, if we would understand 
it of the flood, there is a diflSculty arising out of the very 
construction of the Hebrew words. Our translation 
makes tvcUers the subject of the verbs, but to do so with- 
out any preposition following would present a construc- 
tion unexampled in the Hebrew language ; whereas the 
other sense flows directly and ia the easiest manner from 
the words as they stand, ca-nn •i^y\ ^^TJie mountains 
go upj the valleyB go down.'''' With this correspond the 
imcient Versions. The Syriac stands precisely like the 
Hebrew; the Vulgate renders it — Ascendunt monies^ 
descendunt campL Luther gives it to us most graphi- 
cally — Die Berge gehen hoch hervor, und die Breiten 
setzen sich herunter. 
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The whole aspect of these passages, taken in connec* 
tion with the brief account in Genesis, gives strongly the 
impression that the place for the gathering and abiding 
of the waters was made by this upheaving action in the 
earih, the very action, if we say nothing now of duration, 
to which the geologist ascribes the growth and form of 
islands and continents. 

" And let the dry land appear." The word ntja^, it 
is true, is often used of land, as solid land in distinctioa 
from water, like the Greek f*}fov; but the whole connec- 
tion of the thought goes to bring out the pnmary sense 
and make it a prominent feature i» the pictured process; 
This primary sense of the word always implies an actual 
drying from a previous state of humidity — exaruit — 
aridu% factm est. Thus, in Job, xiv, 2, — ^^ The waters 
fail, the rivers are dried up." It brings vividly before 
the mind the image of wet, marshy land, such as would 
be left on the fii*st emerging from the ocean, aiid which 
goes through a process of drying and hardening, the 
duration of which, whether longer or shorter, is to be 
inferred from the nature of the action, uidess there is 
something in the account which positively forbids the 
application of such a rule of jud^ng. But here is a 
series of events whose continuance, if not their be^nning^ 
has every appearance of a natural process, that is, a pro- 
cess in which one event is linked with and comes out of 
another. The language would seem intended to convey 
that idea. Although presented in the briefest terms, 
the great facts follow each other m just that regular 
order which would.be the result of present established 
laws; The first energy, indeed, is supernatural ; but as 
soon as the before quiescent earth be^s to hear the 
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new oreatire yoice, it feels the upheamg force; tfie 
moontaiDS swell ; the plains sink down ; the waters are 
cUsplaced. Thej flow into the subsiding re^on; the 
land, with all its divisions of hill and valley, begins to 
iq[ypear ; evaporation commences ; a drying and solidify- 
ing process goes on, and is carried through its neces- 
sary stages and degrees until fully completed, and the 
new state of the earth is fully brought out. The result 
JBj that what was before a wild waste of shoreless waters, 
is now a world of continents, seas and islands, with its 
4ry land prepared for the abode of life, and clothed with 
a luxuriant vegetation. The ffreat steps are supplied by 
4he account and its necessary implications; something 
which has the appearance of causation is revealed ; can 
we resist the feeling that the numerous intermediate 
lesser links which are required to complete the idea of 
euch causation are not also implied ? 

To give the idea more clearly, we may indulge in 
ihree suppositions, one of which alone can be true. 

1st. The whole work took place instantaneously in 
some moment of the day allotted to it. Or, 

2d. It was a process — a process of cause and effect, 
imd therefore entitied to be called naturalj (although 
having a supernatural beginning,) yet such that with all 
its antecedents and consequents, its great changes, and 
its lesser intermediate links, it all took place within the 
time of twenty-four hours, or of a portion of twenty-four 
hours ; since a part, and it may have been, much the 
largest part of this creative day was occupied with the 
INToduction of vegetable existences from the earth after 
it had become dry. Or, 
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3dlj. It was a nataral process supematorally coni- 
menoedy and yet, as a natural process^ ocoupjmg such 
duration as all the sequences of cause and effect therein 
implied would naturally suggest to the mind, and which 
would be demanded for their harmonious succession and 
co-ordination on the supposition that the leading proper- 
ties of matter, of earth, and fluids, their gravities, their 
resistances, their laws of cohesion, of pressure, of motion, 
were about the same with, or in any way analogous to. 
what they are now, — that is, as they appear to the 
common mind judging from conmion experience, and 
according to the impression that would be naturally made 
by what seems, on the face of it, to be the common lan- 
guage of causation. 

In respect to the first of these suppositions, it may be 
said that there is in it no a priori incredibleness. God 
might have made things so, had he seen fit, and, for all 
that we can know, such instantaneous action without 
media would have been worthy of him. To our concep* 
tion, it might have seemed more sublime than any other 
mode. In a moment, from a boundless waste of waters, 
there is a transition such as might have come from going 
through all these changes and all these apparent grades 
of causation. In a moment, the shoreless abyss might 
have been converted into an earth with its continents and 
islands, all dry without having gone through any drying 
process, all finished, all with their permanent form, all 
clothed instantaneously with an immensely varied and 
luxuriant vegetation. This might have been; but the 
objection comes from the very face of the account. The 
language forbids this first supposition. There is evi- 
dently conveyed by it the thought of a process of some 
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kind, kmger or shorter. There ia that which looks like 
a cansation, a train of sequences, — or, in other words, 
an ener^ng of natural powers producing natai|d 
results. 

Was this all, crowded into the space of a few hours ? 
H so, the very supposition destroys itself. We haye 
eyerj reason to belieye that the earth and water, as thej 
existed at the beginning of the third day, possessed, in 
the main, the natural properties which they now possess, 
the same or a similar grayity, the same density, the 
same resistance, the same laws of fluidity, of pressure, of 
repulsion ; and that the same or similar effects would haye 
followed firom their action upon each other, according as 
that action was slower or more rapid, that is, took place 
in a longer or shorter time. And so, also, in respect to 
the processes of eyaporation and aridification ; they must 
haye had some analogy at least to the same processes 
as they now take place. This is only saying, that if 
there is a nature, there must be a harmony, a consis- 
tency in it Otherwise, it is only a phantom, an appear- 
ance of a nature, when it is all resdly supernatural, an 
appearance of causal sequences when there is really no 
dependence, no coherence. They are all separate links ; 
and the appearance of connection is only deceptiye. Such 
an apparent process of moying waters could not haye 
taken place throughout all the wide earth and ocean, 
within the time of a few hours, without utterly deranging 
all such causal dependence, eyen if we suppose the laws 
of nature to haye been much more rapid in their action 
than they haye been since ; of which, howeyer, there is 
no intimation in the account. It would, in fact, be 
?^olly supernatural, in the sequences, as well as in the 
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begmning ; as 'truly supemaiaral as in the first sopposi- 
tioD, bat yet with thb iallacioiis appearance of eaiisati<»» 
. The objection does not lie at all against the first hypo- 
• thesis ; for there Grod is supposed to haye suspended the 
previons laws of nature, or previons properties he had 
given to things. They are held back from conang in col- 
lision with each other while He performs His sapemator 
ral "woAy imd makes the wonderoos tranddon without 
going through any of the stages which would seem to lie 
between. The worid is now in this state, and then tm- 
mediately in that, although the distance wluch separates 
the two is one which it would take nature, or any system 
of connected sequences, ages to travel. In such a case, 
God is supposed to hold nature in abeyance. If he does 
not destroy her, he casts her, for a season, into a deep 
sleep, as He did to Adam when He brought out of him 
a new and supernatural human creation. Thus, too, in this 
mighty work of the third day, if such an immense motion 
and commotion of (he waters took place ovec all the 
earth in a few hours, their gravity, their resistance, their 
very inertia, must ail have been changed, or held in sus- 
pense, to prevent that utter rmn which must otherwise 
have been the inevitable result. 

But on the other supporition there could have been, in 
reality, no causation, no real sequences, nor linked series 
of effects coming out of antecedent causes, in any part 
of the seeming process. The rising land, the retiring 
waters, the appearing, the drying, the vegetable growth, 
had no real connection with each other ; there was no 
real nature ^<figr growthy genesis, or physical transition 
from one thing to another, <Hr from one state to another. 
And yet the language does give us some such impret- 
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aioQ of causalitj and causal sequence, whether we call it 
nature, or giye it any other name. 

The third hypothesis remains ; and in respect to this 
the question arises — Shall we measure the sequence of 
erents by a rapidity of duration which would surely 
falsify them, if judged by those common ideas of causa- 
tion the language would most naturally suggest, or shall 
we interpret the time in some conceived and conceivable 
analogy with the processes that would be . in our minds 
if we did not suppose ourselves limited by the supposed 
measure of twenty-^our hours ? In other words, shall we 
estimate the day by the work, or judge of the work solely 
bj a preconceived reckoning of the day ? 

We content ourselves here with making the statement 
and presenting the difficulty which attends every hypo- 
thesis but the third. The first may be called the wholly 
•upematural ; the third may be described as the natural 
originated by the supernatural, and then following estab- 
Mlhod laws in their established order. The second would 
^ neither the one nor the other. It would have the 
laniarvico of a causation which is not a causation, — of 
% mlriOttlous agency which is at the same time described 
lakAgtttg^ adapted to a natural process. It is thus as 
al war witii the true and only idea of a miracle, as 
4lh the laws of our thiiddng about nature. But a 
I tUtfill proof of this will find a better place in a sub- 
mpipl^hipter. The same question comes up m the 
^mjyjte of the work <^ the fifth day, where (he Ian- 

■^■1 dt iMMitiiCNi is still UKHre pronunent, and the idea 

jT^lg^ MOdnotioii out of the earth is still more 

mind. 
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WORK OF THE FOURTH DAT. 

THE HEAVENLY BODIES. 

CmATXoir or the my and moon.— Tttsia apfkabaitci.— Thxik Appoafmsin 

ZN TUB HBAVKNS. — OBJECTIONS.— ThK0RXES.—N0T XNCBBDIBLB THAT THXIB 
ADJUSTXKNT SHOULD RAVB BBBN LATBB THAN THAT OF THX BABTB.— BULK 
MO MBA8UBB OF BANK.— OUB UTTBB lONOBANCB OF WHAT IS BBOOMUfO DT THX 

DivxNB voBK.— What is tub mabino of a thino ?— Thb wobk or nu 

FOVBTH DAT AN ABBANGEM BNT.— NABBOWNESS OF 8CZBNCB.— iNTXBPBXTATIOir 
OF THB HbBBBW WOBDS. 

The earth at this stage is preparing to become the sup- 
porter of vegetable organizations, and the abode of ani- 
mal and rational life. But for the perfect development 
of these,, if not for their origination, there is needed 
the orderly an*angement of seasons, and the regularly 
adjusted light and heat of some great luminary, — 
in other words, an apparatus by which there might be 
brought out those shorter subordinate cycles of activity 
and repose, of production and reproduction, through 
which nature would be aided in consummating the work 
of succeedmg periods. For vegetable life alone they 
might not be necessary, especially in its earlier stages, 
but for the animal and the human they became absolutely 
indispensable. Even for the rational they furnish an aid 
which in our present state of being becomes of the highest 
importance. Their vicissitudes are required for the reg- 
ularity of the physical growth ; theur harmonious divioons 
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of times are to exert a deeply modifying influence upoo 
the laws of thinking and upon the mental development. 
The creation of such seasons was to be the work of the 
fourth period immediately after, if not simultaneous with 
the first birth of vegetation, and before the production 
of the reptiles, the earthly animals, and man. 

It should be remembered that light and heat had been 
in being long before, and had been acting with a contin- 
uous energy ; but seasons, that is regulaited suspensions 
and varieties of light and heat, such as are required for 
the higher cycles of organic life, had as yet no existence. 
Previous to this the earth may have been often blaong 
with a phosphorescent splendor, or shrouded in stygian 
darkness; but those were not regular vicissitudes. 
They were not the long ante-solar cycles running throu^ 
the appointed round of their own cyclical law ; nor were 
they the measured days of the celestial luminaries. The 
period has now arrived' inwhich the latter must be Gt up, 
and make theb appearance in the firmament. -Whoever 
will carefully study the passage must perceive this at 
least, that not the absolute creation of light or luminous 
worids, but the regulation of seasons, the year, the 
month, the now regularly returning day and night, were 
the designed results to be brought about; and it is a 
clear view of this design that must control all our inter- 
pretations of the language in which the corresponding 

I^enomena are set forth. The elements* or bodies for 
this tame-measuring, season-producing, apparatus, had 

existed long before, just as the earth had been in being 

*Thus, m 2 Peter, iii, 10, the word tfcoix^ra is used to 
denote the elements of nature, or the component parts of the 
physical world. 
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for ages, but this was the period for bringing that appa- 
ratus into manifest exercise, and these verses set forth 
the great /a^t through the same kind of language that is 
employed in the other cases. The unknown, unmeasured 
series of space-creations which may have taken immense 
times for their full accomplishment are denoted by the 
outward and ultimate results. The dynamical is repre- 
sented by the optical^ the things unseen by the ^^ thinff$ 
that do appear ^'^ 

•And God said — "Let there be lights (nViktt, ^wtfr?;?^, 
fiant luminaria,') in the firmament, to divide between the 
day and the night ; and let tliem be for signs/ and for 
seasons, and for days, and for years. The word here is 
not the same as that for the element light, although from 
the same root. It more properly signifies luminaries, or 
light-giving bodies. The Septuagint presents this view 
of the word in the Greek (pwtfrSjfs^, and Luther in his 
lichter. "And let them be for liffhts in the firmament 
of heaven to give light upon the earth ; and 'it was so. 
And God made the two great lights, the greater light to 
rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the night. 
And God so arranged them in the firmament of heaven 
to give light upon the earth, and to divide between the 
light and the darkness.'! 

In this passage there is, perhaps, the greatest difficulty 
in the whole Mosidc account. The writer would not 
seek to disguise it from himself or his readers. It is a 
difficulty, however, which must grow out of every attempt 
to conjecture by what process the phenomenal result is 
brought about. As far as regards the appearance itself, 
or the statement by which it is set forth, the interpreta- 
tion is of the simplest and easiest kind. But have we 
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really anything to do with such process, or with any sub- 
stances or causes that might have existed, or might not 
hare existed, anterior to the phenomenal arrangement ? 
Did the matter of the sun have a being before the fourth 
period ? Was it covered with some obstructing vail which 
prevented its shining upon the earth? Had it yet 
become luminous ? Were there obstacles in the earth, or 
the earth's atmosphere to the reception of its light ? Had 
our planet been yet connected with the solar system, or 
commenced its revolution upon its axis? We cannot 
answer any of these questions, either in the affirmative 
or the negative. We cannot affirm the irrationality, or 
deny the rationality of any theory grounded upon any 
one of them. Science is dumb, and revelation says 
nothing about it; while reason admits any hypothesis 
that does not contradict our ideas of the divine perfec- 
tions. Creation in six solar days, or six millcnial ages, 
— creation by direct exercise of the divine energy, or 
by development through nature, or by a blending of 
both, — creation instantaneous or gradual, continuous or 
per saltum, — are all, in themselves, alike rational, alike 
consistent with piety, or w^ith any view we may entertain 
of the manner in which God may see fit to manifest His 
glory to an intelligent universe. 

It may be thought, however, with some reason, that 
the greatest difficulties lie in the way of that hypothesis 
which would make the very origination of the very mat- 
ter of the heavenly bodies cotemporaneous with their 
manifestation on the fourth day. There are, also, puzz- 
ling obscurities that hang round the opposite view, or 
the one which is here maintained. Still none of these 
do directly touch our nudn argument. We may be una- 
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ble to clear them up ; and yet the leading ideas set forth 
in the introductory chapter are unaffected and unmodi- 
fied by any such difficulties. The long periods^ the nux- 
ture of the supernatural and the natural in every creative 
work, the phenomenal nature of the language, — these 
are the great outlines we have attempted to trace in the 
Mosaic account, and these retain: the same force, and 
the same position, whatever view we may take of the 
process through which were brought about the appear- 
ances of the fourth day. 

The more carefully, however, the account is examined, 
the more will scientific as well as hermeneutical difficul- 
ties vanish away, and the more clearly will be seen that 
on which we have so much insisted, — the/a(;^ set forth 
in distinction from the conception through which the 
mind receives it. 

The main perplexity arises from blending a false view 
of certain words with some of the conceptions of our 
modem astronomy. Thus we are led to think of the 
sudden creation of the sun, or of the very matter of the 
sun, on the fourth day. This body we have been taught 
to regard as immensely larger than the earth, and hence 
the apparent absurdity. Now even if this were the 
right interpretation, that the sun was wholly created on 
the fourth day, still, even in that case, the objection 
would be fax from unanswerable. We might be ration- 
ally called to reconsider such an opinion of relative 
importance, as being a narrow prejudice instead of the 
enlarged view which some might fancy it. Is it not, 
indeed, a narrow view to regard greater and less mmplj 
in respect to bulk ? The sun may in this vastly exceed 
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the earthy and yet be a very inferior body, of vastly less 
importance in the scale of Ckxl's works; just as the 
huge central bulb m certain machineries may be far 
inferior in dignity to the small extremities it is intended 
to support or connect, and on this account, may without 
any absurdity be regarded as of inferior and posterior 
workmanship. A priori, then, there is nothing irrational 
or incredible in the idea that the orderiy constitution, 
and even creation, of the sun should have been later than 
that of the earth. What is the sun but a huge mass — 
at least we know nothing to the contrary — designed to 
hold Hie planets in their places, and to be their deposi- 
tory of light and heat? It is huge, just because bulk 
and capacity are required for these purposes, but, it may 
be, on no other ground of superiority, either in respect 
to relative rank Or intrinsic excellence. 

We may take a similar view of the relative importance 
of our earth, as compared with tiie other bodies of the 
solar system. It is apparently among the smallest, but 
we have no right to conclude from this its inferiority, not 
even its physical inferiority. Such a conclusion would 
be as imscientific as it is unphilosophical. The earth 
may be one of the smallest, because the more condensed, 
and, therefore, the more fitted for a world of habitation. 
The huge Jupiter, with his 250,000 miles of equatorial 
circumference, may be but a wild waste of waters, such 
as the earth was on the first day of creation, when it may 
have been far more expanded than it has ever been since. 
Saturn, astronomers tell us, is lighter than cork, and 
may be not much more dense than a bladder of gas ; or 
even if composed of any firmer substance, it may be yet 
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withoufc a moss, or an animalcule, or the lowest rudiments 
of a shell fish, within the bounds of his leviathan bulk.* 

Should any one hesitate to adopt such a view on the 
j^round of its being opposed to analogy, or that it would 
be an impeachment of the divine wisdom and goodness 
to suppose such immense spaces,* constituting so large a 
part of our solar system, to be as yet tolm and hohu in 
respect to living beings or even the lowest forms of ani- 
n\ation, we may well ask, how or why the mystery is any 
greater than that which we are compelled to admit in 
respect to our earth. Our apologist for the Deity 
must be careful how he undertakes the defence of Him 
" who hath no counsellor" — ^^ who doeth according to his 
will," not only "in the earth," but also "among the 
anuies of heaven above." He must be careful how 
he lauds as divine wisdom what may be but his own 
short-sighted ignorance and folly. Why are there such 
immense wastes on our own planet ? Why the frozen 
regions of the north ? Why the thousand-leagued desert 
of Sahara ? Why are four-fifths of our earth a barren 
expanse of waters ? Why are the organized re^ons of 
the visible universe an infinitessimal portion in compari- 
son with what may yet be regarded as empty space ? 
Why all this waste ? Why are there not ten thousand 
more worlds than there are ? One class of questions is 
as rational as the other. Uninhabited planets, uninha- 
bited systems, unorganized nebulae, or congeries of stars, 
occupying spaces which our highest arithmetic fails to 

* There are some things here which correspond, both in 
thought and expression, with a late remarkable work on 
'* The Plurality of Worlds," but they were written sometime 
before that work appeared. 
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eflfimate, are no mere impeachments of divine wisdom 
than the eyerlasting snows of Siberia, or the ever barren 
sands of Africa. 

Oar conviction of the divine goodness and wisdom 
must be an a priori idea, confirmed, it may be, bj what 
we see in nature, but often held in opposition to the very 
appearances she presents. Not that simple being is 
therefore wise and good merely because it m, for thai 
would be only a logical logomachy ; but the ground of 
our thinking is the converse of the reason of God's act- 
ing. He hath made all things as they are, becauie thus 
4o make them was wise and good ; we believe that they 
ure wise and good, because He made them thus. Grod 
lias not left us to that poor evidence of sense whose deci- 
sion, when unsupported by this higher authority, must 
ever vary according to the small number of facts, out of 
innumerable fSeicts unknown, on which it founds its induc- 
tive verdict. The visible universe may be filled with 
inhabited suns and planets ; or there may be few that 
liave arrived, or are even destined to arrive, at that 
dignity.' Our earth may be a pioneer among them, not - 
only as respects the other planets of the solar system, but 
also the vast host of stellar bodies. We know nothing 
about it, and have the most scanty data for any reason- 
ing about it. Without the least fear of the imputation 
^f arrogance, we hesitate not to say, that the confident 
views on this subject, presented in such books as 
"**Nichol's Architecture of the Heavens," or by the 
great mass of our popular scientific lecturers, are alike 
baseless in their prenuses and their conslusions. They 
are simply addressed to the popular wonder, and, in this 
respect, are as unscientific as they are unphilosophicaL 
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As regards the question vre are now discussing, all such 
speculations are utterly worthless. Millions, and billions, 
and trillions, add nothing, whatever, to the argument 
All known analogy is against these sweeping inductions. 
A planet, a sun, a system, may immensely exceed the 
earth in space, and even in mass, while yet our under- 
rated birth place may be as much above them in moral, 
intellectual, and even physical dignity, as the island of 
Manhattan surpasses in value the frozen wastes of the 
whole Antarctic continent. If, then, the Scriptures actu- 
ally and unmistakably taught such a supposed creation of 
the sun on the fourth day, we should be far from rejecting 
it on account of any such pretended scientific difficulty 
as this of some modem astronomers. 

But, in fact, they teach us no such thing. As we 
have seen, the Mosaic account does not set forth the 
absolute creation out of nothing, even of the earth. The 
word «•?», (he created,) refers to the whole subsequent 
work. The writer seems to commence with the earth m 
its rudimentary state ; its creation is a long process, 
consisting in the dividing, arranging, disposing of exist- 
ing material, and attended, from time to time, by a 
superadded energy coming from a supernatural source. 
If such be the case in respect to the earth, can we rea- 
sonably suppose that there would be here so sudden a 
departure from the fundamental idea, and that the 
" making" when predicated of the celestial bodies must 
all at once be taken as an instantaneous, or a least, & 
sudden, work ? We may fairly judge, then, firom the 
analogy of the account itself, that the sun, and other 
bodies related to our earth, had been going through a 
similar process. They, too, presented a 9(^<^<^} a nature^ 
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a growing up from chaos ; ihey^ too^ had been Qie Sub- 
jects of successive diyisions in their gradual organiia- 
ti<my brought about, perhaps, by a like sucession of 
supernatural interventions. 

But what do we mean by a making in the most com- 
mon and direct use of language. It is not the ori^na- 
tion of the material, nor the preservation of the material 
identity, but the construction, or preparation for a cer- 
tun use, in reference to which the thing made not only 
has its name, but actually is what it is. A mass of dark 
matter, or of unformed matter, floating in the universe 
of space, is not a sun, or the sun, although it is that from 
which a sun may be m^e or constituted. And so we 
may say of every production. The maldng of it is the 
making it to be that which it t>, that which it doe9, and 
hence, that which it is called or named ; for a thing can 
only be named from that which it doe9^ or is made to be. 
It is not made, in any true sense, until by a modification 
of its material, or some outward arrangement of its mate- 
rial, it is put in relation to thatuse, or made to manifest 
that particular action, or those peculiar phenomena, from 
which the name is derived. In this sense, the making 
and the naming of it are the same thing. Nor is this 
a forced metaphysical notion out of the common range of 
thought or speech. We would appeal to every reader's 
consciousness, if this is not the common idea of the word 
making. It is the other notion, — namely, of the origin- 
ation of material out of nothing, that is metaphysical and 
out of the ordinary use of language. It has come from 
a supposed logical necessity of a certain theory,, and been 
forcibly connected with the Mosaic account, because it 
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was thought to be demanded by the reason>^ and the con- 
sequent exigencies of the narrative. 

Adopt either theory, however, and we come to very 
much the same conclusion. Is the Mosaic creation a 
construction, an arrangement, a manifestation, a harmo- 
ni^dng, or bringing into relation, of pre-existent materials, 
then, as- fivr as- interpretation- is c<»icemcd, we have 
nothing to do with ti^ origination, or; in that sense, the 
making of the sun and moon. If, oa the other hand, 
there is truly meant to be set forth an actual creation 
out of nothing, as is maintained in the opposing hypo- 
thesis, then, according to the same hypothesis, and the 
literal interpretation which it demands, the whole creation 
of material took place in or at the period called the 
beginning mentioned in the first verse, and before the 
commencement of the days. And so we come round to 
the same point in &e argument ; for in this view, too, all 
that follows is but the*arrangement, separation,, connep- 
tion, and, in a word, dispositiorij of masses ahready engoor 
ated, and which, from all we know from revelation, or 
otherwise, may have been ages in existence. 

If, then, the after creation of the earth was an* arrange- 
ment, or disposition, so, also, must have been the work 
of the fourth day, or the after arrangement of the long 
previoudy origmated sun and moon. We may mdulgo 
in an endless variety* of suppositions a» to the manner in 
which it waa brought about. It may have been in any 
of the ways we have already mentioned. What nu^t| 
perhaps, most stumble our man of science, would be the 
theory which assumes that at this period there was estab- 
fished, or begun to be established, the present exbting 
relaticMO; between- the sun and earth ; or that at this time 
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the reTolation of the earth on its ana was adjusted, if 
not ori^nated. But science cannot say anything for or 
against such a view. It mi^t be objected, too, that even 
if we siq>po6e the matter and mass <^ the sun to have been 
created limg before, still analogy forbids the suppontion 
that so important a development and arrangement did not 
take place until thb comparatively late fourth period. 
But who shall determine for u» the laws or grounds of suck 
.analogy ? It all belongs to that class of questions to 
which, in the very nature of things and ideas^ no answer 
•can be returned except the one furmshed by Scripture — 
^ Ks ways are not as our ways. His thought are not as 
our thoughts." Why was not the earth and the universe 
brought into being ages before it was? Why has it not long 
since been finished, or, at least, carried much farther 
towards its highest glory and consummation? Surely, 
the moral world is of as much importance as the physi- 
cal ; but why, then, was there so long a delay before the 
•^ Sun of Righteousness" arose upon our earth ^' with 
jiealing under hi& wmgs?" Why must it be the fourth 
millenium before Christ could be bom? and why is yet 
■90 large a part of the worid a moral chaos on whose face 
the darkness still rests, aiid to which no vivifying Word 
has yet gone forth ? There is a far deeper mystery here 
tiian is suggested by any reab or supposed arrangements 
of the Bohx system^ 

But aside from any con6ideration& of this kind, and 
even with the physical worid alone m view, how unscien- 
tific, how very much like the spirit the man o! science 
himself condemns, but which is so excusable m the 
untaught, to carry back our present conceptions of 
modem days and years, with the other phenomena the 
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son now presenta, and because they have been unvaried 
for a few brief generations of the human race, to fancy 
that it must have been the same at that immei&eljr 
remote period cotemporarj with the first beginning of 
vegetable life upon the earth ! Would not all fair ana. 
logy suggest the thought, that the astronomical relations 
of our earth were as unsettled, as remote from what they 
were afterwards to be, as the then terrestrial arrange- 
ments ? How can science say whether there was then 
any revolution of the earth upon its axis, or not, or how 
fSEist or slow it may have been, — whether the revolving 
force grew out of the slow operation of natural causes, in 
which case it must have had a regular acceleration firom 
a minimum, that is, from an infinitesimal to a manmum 
degree, or whether it came from a sudden impact of the 
Divine hand after the earth had acquired sufficient con- 
densation to endure the centrifugal tendency of the new 
and preternatural impulse, — whether there was any 
inclination of the ecliptic circle, and what was its amount, 
— whether each fluid and vapory body of the solar sys- 
tem may not, as a consequence of its then rarified state, 
have been self-luminous, — or whether the rudimentary 
sun, during its gradual formation, may not have been 
either opake in itself, or covered with a dense vail such 
as now seems to form its second or interior coating, until 
all things were adjusted for its being lighted up as the 
central luminary of the system. ^^ Knowest thou when 
God disposed them, or when he caused the light from his 
cloud to shine ?" — Job, zxxvii, 15. The passage may 
refer to the lightning, but it is capable of a very remark- 
able accommodation to the great event which we are now 
considering. We say again, — science knows notiung 
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aboat these ancient celestial matters. We do not know 
how, or when, or why, tiiiej biult the pyramids, or by 
what mechanism they piled up the hage rocks in Stone* 
henge. We may be safe in deciding that the lower 
stcmes were placed before the upper, but this is^ more 
than we know when we get off the earth, and into remote 
times, and amid a Tery different state of things, where 
flie very questions of upper and lower, and prior and 
posterior, and ends and means, must baffle the pursuit 
of our keenest calculus. 

The geologist ^ums with contempt all reasoning finom 
the present fixed appearance ef nature against undoubted 
facts which go to ^ow great and sudden convulsions in 
former ages. If this be true of the earth, why not of 
the heavens also ? K it be true of the earth in itself, 
why not also of its relation to the sun ? Since the beginning 
of human observation, as recorded in history, sacred and 
profiuie, all things in the celestial spaces have continued 
as they were, or nearly sa. The diurnal and annual 
revolutions have presented no perceptible or measurable 
variation. Whatever parallaxes there may have been 
among the fixed stars as a consequence of a change of 
our portion in the great visible universe, they can hardly 
be determined by the nicest instruments. The same old 
constellations roll over our hdads, in the same order, in 
the same relative positions, and with about the same 
degrees of apparent brightness. But this does not 
oppose the idea of former changea in the sun and stars, 
as well as in our immediate planet To measure these 
remote effects by our now regulated times would be 
equally absurd in both cases. Besides, is not the tele>- 
scope now revealing somethmg of the same anomalous 
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kind as going on in parts of the universe which may be 
supposed to be as distant from us in space as the primde- 
val aspects of our own system are remote from us in 
time? In some quarters of the heavens, there would 
seem to be yet transpiring changes analagous, to say the 
least, to those that took ^ace in our own earth's far-off 
infancy. How else shall we account for the strange 
appearances presented by certain nebulous systems, 
whether we regard them as fluid, or congeries of stars ? 
Within the compass of a few months or days, sometimes 
in the hours of an evening, sometimes under the very eyo 
of the observer, there are taking place — at least, thii u 
the appearance — variations in the internal condition of 
immense masses, and their apparent relations to each 
other, such as in our fixed system, and under our present 
unchanged laws of nature, would take millions and millions 
of years to accomplish. 

Adopting certain scientific theories as the ground of the 
fancy, we might imagine astronomers who lived at that re- 
mote day, in some other remote system of higher progress, 
turmng their glasses towards ihe obscure nebulous cluster 
of bodies that may then have formed our condensing solar 
system, and speculating about their development. But 
" we are of yesterday," and know nothing about it We 
are just as ignorant, at the best, as is the astronomer, 
even yet, and with all the help of Lord Rosse's telescope, 
in respect to the question whether the Ught of a nebula 
is from self-luminous phosphorescent parts, or whether it 
all comes by radiation and reflection from a central body. 

To resume, then, our main argiftaent — we may con* 
elude that at this fourth period, parfly cotemporary wit^^ 
vegetation, and before the earliest dawn of animal life, 
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fhe son assumed toward our earUi the state and fonn of 
a Imninoas bodj, and the adjustment of the shorter 
periodic seasons commenced. This is the great /^^ 
revealed, and revealed, as nsnal, throu^ the concep- 
tions that Moses, or any other unscientific man, would 
connect with it. All that we can say is, that at this 
period the solar system was lit up, the {^osf^orescent 
light which the earth may have possessed went out as 
fhe planet became more dense, the vail was taken firom 
the central luminary, in order that now there might be 
not only light and warmth, which existed before, but 
such regulated diversides of them as would be required 
for the later vegetable, as weU as for the animal and 
human Ufe. 

^^ And Ood sidd. Let there be luminaries (^fiant lumir 
naria.^^y "And He made two great lights." The 
Hebrew verb here is rw9. We attach little or no im- 
portance to any argument grounded upon any metaphy- 
seal distinction between it and m'^^. The latter, as we 
have seen, has no such metaphysical sense, and the other 
is one of the most general terms in the Hebrew language, 
like the Latin ago^ or f ado, or our own do, or make, its 
precise idea ever depends on the context. The whole 
apparent difficulty is cleared up by looking at the syntax 
— " He made two great lights, the greater light to rule 
the .day." The specifying portion thus conung in makes 
the carel^ reader lose sight of the connection, and 
regard the verb made as an absolute term denoting pre- 
sent fabrication. But of the true syntax the English 
scholar can judge as well as the most learned Hebraist. 
The sense of made is limited by the infinitive that fol- 
lows — " He made them to nde the day," etc. " Let 
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there be lights, lighterSj luminaries, ^^ said God, as in the 
remoter period He said " Let there be light," and in obe- 
dience to the same voice the lights appeared in th^ firma- 
ment, — the sun in its phenomenal glory, 'iXio^ h l^ra^ia, 
sTios oufavou 6v Igaiuirt di^r^g, as it IS most graphicallj pre- 
sented by the Son of Sirach — " The moon, the beauty 
of Heaven, the glory among the stars, an ornament giving 
light in the high places of the Lord," — noKk^ oufavou, 

di^a atfr^GJv, xoVjXo^ (puri^uv iv v^itfrot^ xuf lou. — Ecclcsiasti- 

cus, xliii, 1-9. ^^ And he made one to rule the day, and 
the other the night ; and he set (or displayed) them in 
the firmament so as to give light upon the earth." 

Thus would we infer that dispositiony or ordination, 
and not creation, is the true idea. It appears on the 
face of the account itself, and is, moreover, abundantly 
confirmed by other passages of Scripture. Thus, Job, 
xxxviii, 33, — ^^Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven; 
canst thou set their dominion in the earth ?" Jeremiah, 
xxxi, 35, — " Thus saith the Lord who appointed (iQi) 
the sun for light by day, and the moon by night; if these 
my ordinances (t=''r.'3, oi vo/jloi oSroi, leges istae) should 
depart, then should Israel cease to be a people before 
me." So, also, Psalms, civ, 18, which should be ren- 
dered, — ^^Se appointed the moon for seasons, the sun 
knoweth his settmg." To the same effect the passage to 
which we have already referred firom Ecclesiasticus, or 
The Wisdom of Sirach, which, although apocryphal, pre- 
sents most clearly and beautifully the ancient idea. "At 

* Or "a world giving light." The whole passage is one 
of exceeding beauty, and remarkable for so distinctly present- 
ing what we have called the optical or phenomenal aspect 
of creation. 

18* 
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the oommand of the Holy One thej stand in their order, 
and never fieunt in their watchee/' — Ecclesiaaticna, xliii, 
18. We present these passages firom the Hebrew poets, 
not as proof of the fisMst^or the tmthof the fact, but as evi- 
dence of the manner in which they conceived it. Their 
deagn is to magnify the Lord, and had an absolute crea- 
tion been m their nund, it is hard to explain why it 
should not have been stron^y set forth, instead of this 
otiier idea of ordination, or phenomenal arrangement, 
which is so strikingly presented in these and rimilar alla- 
nons to the Mosaic account of the heavenly bodies. 
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CHAPTER Xra. 



SOLAR DAY AND SOLAR DIVISIONS OF IDCB. 

TIME-MEASUREMENTS AND TIME-IDEAS. 

FinsT MKrnoN or thi solas dat. — Coulb tbb pbsvxous days hati bkbi 

0» THX 8AMJB KIND.— ^UXSTION KKSUSnEO.— THB WO&D DAT.— ANALTSXS OF 
THS S88SNTXAL XBEA.— IT8 rOUB COffg HTUEW T ELXXXNT8. — WOBOS XOBICIIIO 
AND BVJBNING COMPABXO WITH SPBINO AND TALL.— RbAMNS TOB DWKLUSni 
ON THXS.^ThB TBUB CONCXPnVB STAND-POINT. — ^MUST CABBT 0DBSBX.VXf 
BACK INTO THB OLD HbBBXW FBBLXNO.— TrB PEBZODXCAL ZDXA.— DjFTEBJEMT 
KINDS OP ASTBONOaaCAL DATS.— IdXA OP DUBATION.— ThB DAT THB UNIX.— 
HOUBS DBBIVX THBIB MEASX7BB PBOM IT. — GOD*S XSTI3CATB OP TDKB. — "A 
THOUSAND TEABS A8>NB DAT.**— "IIXS THOUGHTS ABB NOT AS OUB THOUOBTti** 

^^And let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for 
dat/Sj and for years." These cert^dnlj were natural 
days in the common usage of the term, — our common 
days of twenty-four hours. Could those that were meor 
tioned before as marking the creative periods, have been 
of the same kind and the same duration ? This brings 
up the old question, in respect to which we would agaia 
beg our readers' indulgence. We have ahready dis- 
cussed . it at some length, but there are additional 
thoughts which could come in nowhere else so weU as 
here, where we have the first mention of solar days. It 
is a question of naturalness of interpretation. Those who 
hold the indefinite periods are charged with taking iiie 
word out of its natural and easy sense. The use of the 
term here, it is said, limits its sense in other parts of the 
account. Had there been intended a different sense, or 
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A different force, some intimation would have been ^yen 
to that effect. We think it has been shown that such an 
intimation is ^ven — that the strange morning and eve- 
ning of the first daj, the necessary indefiniteness of the 
first ni^t, the necessary absence of those phenomena 
which mark the two parts of our solar period, and the 
whole strange aspect of the account in all its stages, 
suggest the thought of the extraordinary, the anomalous, 
the unmeasured, and the immeasurable, that is, as far as 
any subsequentiy ordamed dimensions of time should be 
applied to them. Such thoughts must have been in the 
mind of the medium who wrote the wondrous narrative ; 
such thoughts he must have known would naturally pre- 
sent ihemselves to the mind of the reader, should he feel 
himself compelled to carry the conception of solar days of 
twenty-four hours into his interpretation of the first four 
periods. The intimation was enough, and was deemed 
enough ; and thus viewed, the express mention here of 
sun-divided days, instead of being an argument for their 
identity, is strong proof that the previous periods, whose 
evenings and mornings must have been made in so very 
different a manner, must also, on that very account, have 
been of a widely different character. 

What do we mean by a natural day, — or as it might 
better be called, a common solar day ? The importance 
of the question demands a close analysis of the idea. 
There is no other way of divesting ourselves of concep- 
tions, which, however natural they may seem to us when 
entertained firom one stand point, may appear most 
unnatural when considered from another. 

In the idea then of a day, in its most general sense, 
there are four elementary constituent thoughts. 
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1st. Its cyclical or periodical nature ! 

2d. This periodicity made by two antithetical states 
characterized by oppodte qualities, of which the one 
kind is the negation of the other. 

8d. Its duration in time. 

4th. The mode in which this duration is marked, and 
its periodicity determined. 

Of these the first and second are not only essential^ 
but constant, catholic, and immutable; The third and 
fourth are variable and specific. Without its periodi- 
city and its antithetical division, there could not be a 
day at all. The idea would be wholly lost. No mere 
division of continuous time, measured merely by a certain 
arbitrary extent, could answer to the notion, or be enti- 
tled to the name. On the other hand, the third and 
fourth may be varied to almost any degree, and yet the 
radical idea be preserved. The duration may be twenty- 
four hours, or tweniy-four thousand years. The mode 
of antithetical division may be by risings and settings of 
a revolving or apparently revolving body called the sun; 
or it may be by any cyclical law in nature producing two 
opposite times of rest and action, of progress and repose, 
of cold and warmth, of growth and decay ; or it may be 
by any other mode in which there are 'produced two 
periods of direct contrast, making up by their alternation 
the completed cycle. 

Applied then to a common solar day these constituents 
of the idea (the two constant and the two mutable) 
would stand thus. 

1st. Its cyclical or periodical nature. 

2d. Its two antithetical seasons. 

3d. A specific duration of twenty-four hours. 
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4tih. This duration and antithedcal division determined 
by die phenomensd rising -and setting of the son. 

The first and second, or the essentially immutable, are 
-as bef<Nre. The third and fourth present a varied and 
peculiar character belongmg specifically to \^hat we call 
a solar day. But such, says the objector, are the days 
of creation. The third characteristic is not only essen- 
tial, but as essentially immutable, in the idea as the 
first. Your analysis, he might say, is of no value, 
because it was made to siut a particular hypothesis which 
assumes fixedness and universality in the first two, and 
mutability in the third and fourth. Twenty-four hours, 
or that precise extent in time, is as essential to the idea 
to which we give the name day as its periodical nature; 
being thus essential and indissolubly associated with such 
name, there cannot be a day without it. Very well. 
We answer, then, — "Why is not the fourth, or the pre- 
sent manner of making and marking that duration by 
sun-risings and sun-settings,* equally essential, equally 
invariable, equally inseparable? Which inheres most 
fixedly in the idea of a day — a common natural day, we 
mean — its duration of 24 hours, or its divided periods 
of sunrise and sunset ? Do we not truly feel that it is 
more difficult to sever from the idea the thought of the 
latter than of the former characteristic ? We can more 
easily think of a day longer than 24 hours, than of one 
which has. no such sun-made antithetical division. Now, 
we are compelled by the very language of the account 
to make this severance in the case of the Mosaic days, 
— at least the first four of them. They were certainly 
without a rising and setting of the sun. If in the 
Absence of this they could be called days, then — a for- 
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tiori — could the name be naturally and truly appfied to 
those that varied from the common day in respect to the 
less essential element of a twenty^our hours' duration* 
They were not, then, common days ; they were not com* 
mon mornings and evenings ; and if so, what difficulty, 
or what violation of language, or of ideas, or of the fair 
laws (^ interpretation, in taking the other step and affirm^ 
ing that they were uiMiommon or extraordinary, m their 
duration ? Much more easy, too, would it be to do this^ 
if we take as our stand-point those early times when the 
pictoiial conceptions, etymologically contained in the 
words ^^\ *^)?.^ a*?^, and which are so easily associated 
with the general cyclical idea, may be supposed to have 
been yet fresh in the thoughts. Since they have faded 
away or become obsolete, the conception assimies more- 
of an abstract or mere quantitative character, and we 
become ri^ in the notion that a certain duration is the 
most essential, and thus the most natural, element in the 
idea. When the Hebrew terms for mormng and ever 
ning were yet as freshly metaphorical as our wosda 
spring and/o^Z, and contained very much the same pic- 
torial conceptions of reviviseence and repose, it was much 
more easy to keep up the association of ideas on whi<A 
the true interpretation so mucb depends. 

And this will be the more easDy seen when we call to 
mind how much our exegetical ideas are affected by the 
associations of language ; so that what appears forced, 
or unnatural in one aspect, appears most easy and natural 
in another. Nothing is more certain than that tsa^**, 
yom, or day, occurs most frequentiy in this unmeasured 
sense of age or period. Now had it been, in all such 
cases, invariably rendered age, the reader of our English 
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yeraoQ would have become fiuniliar with the jdirafle, and 
would thus hare been prepared for the notion it might 
be regarded as conTejix^ in the first of Oene«s. If, 
for example, in aU such cases as &at of Afieah, iy, 6, y, 
9, Isaiah, si, 1, ii, 1, Micah, iy, 1, yii, 12, we had been 
accustomed to read : ^^ In that age, «uth the Lord, I will 
gather m the outcasts, and the Lord himself shall reign 
oyer them in Mount Sion" — ^^ In that age shall ye say 
I win pnuse the Lord, for he has become our salyaticm," 
^ — f ( In the latter age9 shall the mountain of the Lord's 
house be established on the tope of the mountains and 
all nations shall flow unto it," — ^'^In that age there 
shall come unto thee from Assyria, and firom Egypt, 
and thy dominion shall be from sea to sea and firom 
mountm to mountain;" — or, to take examples still 
more closely resembling the case we haye in yiew, had 
we always read in Micah, y, 1, ^^ whose outgoings are 
from the age% of eternity," or Psahns, Ixxxix, 29, ^^ His 
tiirone shall be like the ag^i of heaven," — had we been 
accustomed to ibis, we say, and also well knew that in 
all these and similar passages the word there rendered, 
and most properly rendered, agen, was the same word 
which, in Genesis and elsewhere, is translated days, we 
nd^t haye been, in respect to this idea, in the same 
condition with the early Hebrew mind when it was 
fiuniliar with both applications of the term, and receiyed 
each as alike natural, alike literal, acknowledging no 
more of metaphor in the one usage than in the other. 
We might have even felt that the wider, the fireer, was 
the more primitive, the more real sense, in fact, the 
ori^nal idea in respect to which all the lesser applica- 
tions are but cyclical correspondences on a reduced scale. 
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Such, we may say, was tndj the condition of the old 
Hebrew writer, and the old Hebrew reader. The whole 
aspect of the passage, as it presents itself m the origbal, 
might have come up to his mind just as it would do to 
us, had we been accustomed to the translation firnt age^ 
second age^ etc., instead of the one which, to our present 
association, presents the narrower sense* 

The objection to this from the mention of the eyening 
and the mommg, we have already considered, and shown 
that such mention strengthens instead of weakening the 
msdn position. It may be remarked, however, that the 
above train of thought is equally applicable to these 
terms. There are many passages in which they, too, 
are employed in this extended sense. It is the case, 
moreover, in other tongues besides the Hebrew, that the 
evening is used for the period of decline, of inactivity, of 
repose, the morning for the sudden introduction of some- 
thing new, of something higher and better. As we have 
traced these words, this old pictorial sense, which is 
entirely independent of any ideas of duration, is even 
more marked in their etymologies (as shown in the He- 
brew, the Syriac and the Samaritan) than in the primi- 
tive words for day and mght. Again, they are distinctly 
applied to other portions of astronomical time of greater 
extent than the solar diurnal period. There is the morn- 
ing of the year. The spring is so called as its season of 
awakenmg, of reviving, just as winter is its evening or 
night of torpor and repose. So, also, there is the morn- 
ing of life, the morning of a nation's history, the morning 
of the world, and of the human race. But this, it may 
be said, is poetical. We deny it, in the sense in which 
the epithet is meant to be employed. These words, thai 

14 
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used, are pictorial as aU language is, more or lesB, bat 
no more poetical than the common EngUah words Spring 
and Fan, in their most common nse as applied to diffisr- 
ent seasons of tlie djix^ and reviying year/ It is all a 
matter of use. Had we been as much accustomed to 
' a rimilar application of morning and cTening, there would 
have been the same easy harmony m the association 
required, and we would have been the more easily pre- 
pared to feel the rig^t application of the same expressiTO 
terms to the longer antithetical periods of rest and 
awakening that constitute the Mosaic yom^ or age. The 
Hebrews were accustomed to it, and we may feel our* 
sdres, therefore, on strong ground, when it is maintained 
that in the reading of Genesis, the larger cyclical ideas 
would come as naturally to them as the smaller do to us. 
We dwell on this here, as we have done elsewhere, 
because every thing depends upon gettmg the true con- 
ceptive stand-point. It is not enough to show, as can 
eafflly be done, that the Hebrew monf have this indefimte 
sense, or that the word day possesses it in other parts of 
tiie Bible, or even that the language furnished no other 
term of time that would so well represent the long period. 
Somethmg more is wanted to the argument, if we would 
exhibit the true ground of such usage ; and therefore in 
conuderation of its most important bearing upon the 
whole ground of our discussion, we ask tire reader's 

* The imagery is beautifully presented in the etymolon^y 
of the Hebrew nj^lpi ^ almond (jamygdcdm,) It is so called^ 
says Gesonius, quia omnium arborum prima e sarwno hybemo 
evigikU et ezpergiscitur, — because of all trees it first awakes 
from the sleep of winter. Hence it is presented to the Pro- 
)phet in Tision (Jeremiah, i, 2,) as a symbol <tf walcefokiess 
and faith. 
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indulgent patience ^ith this minute analysis of ideas and 
primary conceptions. The object is to show that such a 
view of the words day^ morning and evening ^ is not only 
a possible one, or one out of many possible conjectures, 
but that in the peculiar circumstances and aspects of this 
remarkable description, it is the most natural and easy, 
as well as the most satisfactory that can be taken. 

But let us define more carefully another term which 
we have been taking in its most general and mdefinite 
sense. By period^ then, we mean a wheel or round of ' 
events completing itself, and thus measuring itself off, 
and separating itself by such a completed course from 
other periods. Our solar day is such a currus or course 
of events completing itself on a reduced scale. It is with 
us the first and simplest cycle in nature, and, therefore, 
is it that in most languages, growmg as they do out of 
the common natural logic of the human soul, this term is 
so easily applied to any such round or naturally connected 
series of events, be it longer or smaller ; and that, too, 
not only, in the natural world, but also in the moral and 
political. It is not a mere simile, or a merely illustrative 
metaphor, but an expanded application of one and the 
same radical idea to a different scale. This periodicity, 
we have said, is the first and immutable element. You 
cannot take it away without destroying the idea. Dura- 
tion, on the other hand, is the incidental, or rather the 
mutable, aspect. It may vary to any extent. There 
are different days in the different planets of our system, 
yet all real days.^ Our own sidereal day is shorter than 
the solar day. Even our solar day may not be the same 
now as in the earliest times, or as it may be before the 
completion of the present oCtm of our earth's existence. 
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Hie day of Joshoa we know was preternatmraDj pro- 
longed. It 18 not the exact length even of our common 
day, (the Bible says nothing about that,) bat its regnliur 
periodical recurrence which is secured by God's cove- 
nant after the flood. 

Now, does it not seem unnatural and forced to make 
the incidental or changing element (incidental at least in 
form and extent) the essential one, and inmst upon a 
certain precisely measured duration (especially when 
'the Bible is utterly ulent about it) as the controlling 
feature in the use of the word ; as thou^ it could not 
be a day without twenty-four hours, although it could 
very eafflly and naturally be a day without any rising or 
settmg of the sun, and so, of course, without anything 
like our common morning and evening ? 

Besides, what is this duration ? Day is an absolute 
idea, because it contains its law and measure in itself. 
But divisions otherwise made are merely relative. Hours, 
minutes, and seconds, have no meanmg except as certiun 
divisions or fractions of an absolute or self-determimng 
period called a day. They do not make the day, but 
the day them ; they do not measure the day, but the day 
them. They derive their ratio wholly from it. The day 
is the unit, and an hour is the twenty-fourth part of the 
diurnal cycle, be it longer or shorter in respect to abso- 
lute duration. To estimate, then, the horal divisions by 
themselves as absolute times, (which must always be done 
when we make them the arbitrary measures of antesolar 
periods,) or to regard the day as equivalent to them, or 
any sum of them, would be like the attempt to picture 
to the mmd's eye yards, feet, and inches, in empty 
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space.* We might as well give the name to any arbi- 
trary lengths of twenty-four hours into which a clock 
^ might divide the long day of the Arctic regions. There 
are still such twenty-four hour periods there, as made 
by the stars, but our solar diurnal cycle ceased at the 
Arctic circle. With perfect propriety, therefore, do we 
speak of the day at the pole as being a twelvemonth in 
its whole duration, — six months in one state and edx 
months in the opposite, thus making its night and morn- 
ing. There the day has become identical with the year. 
And yet it is still a day. We feel that the language is 
literal and true, and not merely a metaphorical accomr 
modation. 

Again, before the birth of the rational soul, in other 
words, the space-and-time-measuring soul, what estimate 
— we do not say what absolute extent — but what esti- 
mate of time at all ? What estimate of it in any of its 
relations to our earth, as they could be perceived and 
calculated by any observing mtellect 7 It may, perhaps, 
besaid that it was measured in the mind of Grod. True ; 
but let us remember again the remarkable qualification 
that must suggest itself whenever that idea is brought in. 
^^ His ways are not as our ways ; His thoughts are not 
as our thoughts; as the heavens are high above fhe 

* The same thought is well set forth by Augustine Contra 
Manichaeos, Lib. if, Ch. 14, — ''Quia si curraDt tempera, et 
nuUis distinguantur articulis, qui urticuli per siderum oursos 
notantur, possent quidem tempora currere atque prseterire, 
Bed intelligi et discemi non possent. Sicnt horae quando nor 
bilos dies est, transeunt qmdem, et sua spatia peragunt, sed 
distingui a nobis et notan non possunt." The reader who 
will take the pains to examine the passage, will see that Axt' 
gustine is treating directly of our present subject. 

14* 
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esrih, 80 hi^ are His ways above our ways, and 
thonghto above our thoughts." For with Hun << a thou- 
sand years are as one day, and one day as a thousand 
years. They are as yesterday* when it is passed and 
as a watch in the ni^t" — 



Tta tboM M id agw in tlqr light 

Ars Uka aa ereaing goB«; 
Short M the wKldi that enda the nigit 

B aJw r e the rialaf dawn. 

This, it should be remembered, is from that sublime 
and most ancient production, the 90th Psalm, entitled 
*^ The prayer of Moses, the man of God." Is there any 
thing unnatural, far-fetched, er forced, in the supposition 
that the same superhuman conception may have been in 
his mind when he was writing of the great days of crea- 
tion, — the days of God's working, the days of ^^ the right 
hand of the Most High ?" What would more naturaDy 
suggest the thought ? What adds the strongest confirmar 
tion to this view of the passage is its direct connection 
with the mention of the work of creation as made in the 
second verse preceding: "Before the mountains were 
borfij or the earth had been brought forth, or the round 
world, from everlastmg unto everlastmg, tza^'ur-n; D^^ns, 
from olam to olam, (from aeon to seen, from age to age,) 
Thou art God." The whole force of the contrast between 

* In remarkable analogy widi the Hebrew notions of dura- 
tion, is this word "^^rjM, commonly rendered yesterday. It 
is also used to denote past time generally, — sometimes great 
antiquity, or that which is long past, Thus, Isaiah, xxx, 33, 
" For Tophet is ordained of o2t/." Compare, also, Micah, 
ii, 8. It is the same word that is here used. It may seem 
a paradoxical conception, and yet the ideas of transitori- 
•ness and of long duration would appear to be both combined 
in the expression. 
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the human transitoriness and the divine eternity depends 
upon these different conceptions of time, and the applica- 
tion of the distinction to the greater works of Deity. If 
they have force when suggested by God's dealmgs in 
our own world, age, or olam, then surely would there be a 
still grander harmony of idea, when they come to the mind 
from the contemplation of the ages during which ilie 
earth was brought from chaos to its full and consummate 
existence as the abode of rational humanity. • 

But how long were these creative days ? The ques- 
tion must remain tmanswered. Perhaps it could not be 
answered in any language, or any computations that the 
human mind could receive. They were dies ineffdbUes. 
They were incommeasurable by any estimates we could 
apply. The whole question, too, is comparative. In 
one aspect they may have been short, in another im- 
mehsely long. The Bible has not told us anything about 
it. The geolo^t thinks he has discovered evidence 
that they were of vast duration. He talks very flippantly, 
and very ignorantiy, of millions and billions of years. 
He measures the operations of God and nature then, by 
the movements of the latter as they come under his pre- 
sent observation. On the other hand, the rigid advo- 
cate of the twenty-four hour theory presses him with a 
great many very puzzling questions as to ihc rationale of 
8uch a method, which our confident appellant to reason 
and science finds it very difficult to answer. Why so 
many ages apparentiy waste4 before the living organiza- 
tions ? Why so many thousand years of fungi and sea 
weed ? Why so many ages of shell fish with their un- 
meaning varieties, — unmeaning, he would say, as long 
as there were no human eyes to admire, and no men of 
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menoe to classify them into genera and spedes ? Why 
80 many nnhistorieal centuries of zoophytes, and worms, 
and monstrous reptiles, — all before man appeared? What 
wisdom in all this ; what posnble design worthy of an all- 
wise and omnipotent Being; what order, what fitness, 
what beauty ? It is absurdity, it is confusion, says the 
-literalist, it is worse than chaos, it is worse than atheism, 
it is. In truth, a godless nature that would work in this 
manner, and not the eternal Wisdom. Such a priori 
objections may be pressed with great force and skill. 
The geolo^t, from his mere scientific porition, cannot 
answer a word. It woidd certunly look like a very 
strange proceeding. But then, if he chooses to take 
other ground, and assume the ofienrive, he may turn 
right round, and press home upon our literalist just as 
many questions which he cannot answer. Why a world 
of waters, then a world with an atmosphere and clouds, 
ihen a world of vegetation, then a world of reptile life, 
thA a world inhabited by quadrupeds, each precisely 
twenty-four hours before the other? And what must 
have been the apparatus for making these days of twenty- 
jfour hours that had their date before the outshining of 
the celestial luminaries ? Did the light go out, and the 
darkness come back, each time, from its submersion in 
the abyss ? Why is there no explanation of the di£Sculty 
wluch the writer must have seen to exist, if the twenty- 
four hour duration had been meant ? Why b there not 
the least allusion to it in any other part of the Bible in 
which the creation is spoken of, and its marvels made 
the theme of prsdse and admiration? What possible 
conjectures can be offered on this head, which will not 
seem more strange, forced, and capricious, than any posir 
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tions assumed by the most extravagant geolo^i ? There 
is no end to such questions. Why was this ? and why 
was that ? and how was this ? and how was that ? They 
may be asked to affinity, and the maintainor of ihe 
twenty-four hour hypothesis cannot answer one of them 
without resorting to that divine arbitrium under wluch 
the scientific speculatist may take shelter as well as 
himself. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



AS THB HEAVENS ABE HIOH ABOVE THE EARTH, SO ABE 
OOD'S WATS ABOVE OUR WATS, AND HIS THOUGHTS 
ABOVE 0T7R THOUGHTS. ' 

niBAS OF lUOOBMIOII AlfD DUEATIOir.— DO THXT XXZST OV THX DimffS MIND t— 
Why was not CBSATION INSTANTANIOUI f— TRX BiVINS WATI VNtlABaUBLX. 

Tmm anm iNTVft«ooATiNo Nkwton.— Auoufmra's mw of thx cuatits 
BATi.— But lNxrrABn.cs.— PmoBABL* coNCsmoN or Mosxs.— OarccnoN 

OONilDSBXB.— LaNQUAOB OF PKOFHKCT.— MtSTSEIOUSNISS OF THX 8TTLB. 

We have been considering the mutual objections of the 
geolo^t, and the literalist, as he styles himself. There 
is, however, one great question that might be asked of 
both — Why was not the whole work instantaneous? 
This would certainly seem to accord well with some of 
our supposed a priori notions of the Divine dignity and 
power. We say supposed notions, for when we carefully 
exanune the grounds of our thinking, it is seen that the 
digmty of the Divine working is no more coimected with 
the putting forth of immense power in a moment of time, 
than with concentrating the same power on an atom of 
space. In other words, it is no more compromised by 
Ihe conception of duration than by that of extent. The 
other view is a mere prejudice arising from the limita- 
tion and imperfection of the human mind, which makes 
us connect the idea of suddenness with any great exer- 
cise of power ; as though slowness, whether of continuity, 
or of a movement per gradus, were a waste of energy. 
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It comes from viewing fhings, as we are compelled to 
view them, solely on the human and finite side. To 
(jody all his works must appear a totality, with none of 
those discrete degrees of cause and effect by which we 
are forced to measure, and even to conceive of, duration. 
In other words, the remotest natural eff^ect (or ont-warh- 
inff) is in the supernatural cause that originates the whole 
inseparable cham. God sees it in the cause. It is there 
to MB potentially ; but as no cause can be inert in any 
part, (this being contrary tx> the essential idea,) the 
whole outworking may be ssdd to be present to Him 
actually as well as potentially. We, on the other hand, 
must bring it into moments, (Mr, to speak with more ety- 
mological correctness, into instants. We must connect 
them in our minds by links of causation, each of whidi 
we are compelled to think o{ as parted on either ade 
from its antecedent and its consequent by some interval, 
or we cannot think of them at all. But the very idea 
of God forbids. our rightly applying this to ICm who is 
as immediately in all time, as He is without separation 
present in all space. We err, therefore, on the side of 
deficiency, and not of excess, when we say that the long* 
est chain of supematurally mginated causation, though 
to us it may be equivalent to the whole cycle of the 
mythical maffnus annus, or great year of our own mun- 
dane system, may be, to the Divine mind, what the 
circuit of the electric chain is to the human sense, and 
the human conception. The whole is one Divine act; 
the whole vibration of nature, or of any particular cyde . 
in nature, is to Him instantaneous, or, we might more 
correctly say, mthout instatvts. The beginning, nuddle, 
and end, are all in one flash. This is the nearest f(m- 
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cqftive representation we could make of the ineffitble idea. 
But, o& the' other hand, even our electric flash which 
seems to us so instantaneous, may be no nearer to the 
absolute instant, — we mean as £Ar as any absolute mea- 
sure is concerned, — than the longest »on of creation; 
just as die smallest senable space, if we measure it by 
its conceivable intervals, may be no nearer to absolute 
nothingness than the distances of the pktnets. A chro- 
nolo^cal nacroscope, or some instrument which would 
magn^y time m a way analogous to the effect produced 
by &Le microscope on space, — that is, woidd widen the 
angle of observation which we may conceive ef as sepa- 
rating the intervals of apparentiy rapid causation, — such 
an instrument, we say ,^ whether its power be regarded as 
aflbcting the outer or the inner sense, might reveal in the 
telegraphic' flash as many links,- each, too, having its own 
separate moment, as the keenest science can count in 
flie stratified phenomena of the long creative chain.* 
We have spoken of it as a mere concepticm of mathe- 
matical divisibility ; but it may be thought as an actual 
&ct, realized by some actually existmg mind or sense. 
Even in the electric current which seems to us so instan- 
taneous, there may be an immensely long series of events, 
or causative links, of which the soul endued with micro- 
scopic, or rather micro-chronical, powers of sense, would 
be compelled to think, if it thought at all, as presenting 
flie same slowness, gradualness, or proceeding by suc- 
cesinve degrees — for they are all one name for the 

* Such a supposition of a time magnifier we know cannot 
be realized, because time belongs to me inner sense, and is 
measured by the flow of thought. But it will do for an illus- 
tration. 
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same Uiing — which the geolo^t finds in the past lus- 
torj of our world. Augustine mayhave meant something 
like this when he speaks of the mjstenous first day as 
containing all the rest. The whole creation maj be said 
to have been in thcprincipium, in some such manner 
(if we may compare very great things with very small) 
as the whole of the day or the month is in the coiled 
spring of the clock. 

Is it said that all this is mere metaphysical subflety, 
endangering belief in the most sober convictions, let the 
charge be made as well against the Psalmist and the 
Apostle. In what we have ssud about duration as related 
to the Divine. mind, we have only dwelt upon their own 
sublime idea. We may perhaps have been ^^ darkening 
counsel" in endeavoring to explain or add to it, but the 
whole truth is expressed when we simply repeat their 
own most vivid language, <^ A thousand years are with 
the Lord as one day, and one day as a thousand years.'^ 
But we must view things from our own stand-point ; and 
here the question not only becomes natural, but may be 
rationally pressed against any mere theory which grounds 
itself upon certain times as essential to the work, whether 
those times be short or long, or by whatever standard 
we may attempt to measure them. Why was not the 
whole work instantaneous ? What need had God of 
periods, whether of twenty-four hours or of millions of 
years ? It is all strange, very strange, on either hypo- 
thesis. All our speculations run up, at last, into the 
unaccountable. The naturalist as well as the tfaeolo^an 
has at last to take shelter in mystery. Every one 
acquainted with Mercator's map of the world, knows how 
increa^^y monstrous become its projections the &rther 

15 
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we get away from the familiar plane of the equator. 9d 
mtiat it be of every attempt to project the finite upon the 
infinite, or which is the converse of the same thought, to 
confine the infinite to an identity with any forms and 
conceptions of the finite* One Hung, however, the Bible 
does teach os beyond all question, and that is reverence. 
There are difficulties everywhere. Science is revealing 
them much faster than she solves them, and one of her 
greatest wonders is that her revelations, m this respect, 
do not make her votaries more humble. ^^ In thy light 
do we see li^t," says the Psahnist, when speaking of 
the Divine illumination, but of human science the seem- 
ing paradox holds strictly true, — throu^ her light 
unuded by any higher beams, we see only an ever* 
increanng darkness. 

But the Scriptures, too, have their difficulties. Na- 
ture and redemption are both full of strange things. 
^^ Lo these are hat parts of his ways,'' says Job, xxvi, 14. 
The expression is remarkable, and its intimate connection 
with our subject warrants us in briefly dwellmg upon it. 
^< Lo these are but the ends of his ways." Such is the 
true rendering of the Hebrew nisjs. Umbreit very gra- 
plucally translates it, Grenzlinien seines Weges nur. 
^^ Only the ultiinate linear boundaries of Ms noays^ So 
Gesenius, — JExtremce linece viarum ^us. ^* The tilings 
that do appear" are but the outside extremities, the mere 
ends of the threads, we may say, that stick out from the 
deep4idd warp and woof of nature. The wondrous 
thought is carried on in the succeeding clause, — ^^ How 
littie a whisper* (r^$) is heard of Him." And then the 

* Umbreit — ^Was fiir ein leiser Laut des Worts von dem 
wir hpren ? Gesenius — Quid est (guam tenuis est) susut' 
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sublime contrast, — " But the fftunder of his power who 
shall understand." If we can but just receive the reve- 
lation of his glory as it is whispered to us mphenomenay 
who ^hall hear that awful voice, should it attempt to 
make known to us the essential mystery of the universe ? 
We may " interrogate nature," we may interrogate 
revelation ; but when we have His answer, through one 
or both, we have no right to interrogate farther the 
Great Workman himself. Imagine the lisping child 
touching the hand of Newton, and enquiring of him the 
meamng of the abstruse diagrams and operations on which 
he is so intently engaged. Imagine, too, our young 
philosopher of final causes exulting in the discovery that 
all these calculations had reference to his greatest amount 
of ^^ pleasing sensations," or that the telescope and the 
orrery were but toys "benevolently designed" for the 
promotion of the " higher happiness" of himself and his 
prattling associates. It is -no caricature ; it falls short 
instead of exaggerating ; it is but the faintest image of 
that sublime Scriptural image which rebukes this whole 
sprit, whether in the naturalist or the commentator. 
" Who shall touch* His hand, and say unto Him, — tvhat 

rus verbi quod nos de eo audtmtuf Symmachus— ri 6i 
•^^iBogKfli^a r&jv Xoycov ocurou. It is the same word we have. 
Job, iv, 12, where there is a like whispering revelation in 
respect to the spiritual world and God's moral government. 
''A word was secretly brought to me (or stole upon me) and 
mine ear received a whisper thereof." 

* Daniel, iv, 32. — ^In this striking passage the rendering 
** to stay," ^to stay his hand,) although it gives the thought 
fails in presenting the imagery which is in the Chaldaic Khtt 
It means ** to touch," to strike gently — to tap — to lay tKe 
hand upon one. Gesenius, after a number of quotations from 
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toarkeH Thumf*^ It certainly is very strango that^n^' 
flhonld exist ten thonsand years before man? What 
purpose could they have served daring all those immense 
ages ? But the di£Sculty is not in the duration ; it is 
not at all lessened by any shortening of the period. It 
IS just as strange, too, that the system of the world should 
require that fungi should exist exactly three times twenty- 
four hours before man. It is very strange that fun^, 
at least some fungi, should exist at all. But all such 
queries are met agun by the impressive rebuke of the 
Scripture, — " Who hath directed the spirit of the Lord, 
(the creative Ruah Elohim,) or being his counsellor hath 
taught Him ? With whom took He counsel, and who 
instructed him, and taught Him the path of right, and 
showed to Him the way of understanding ? Who shall 
touch SRs ha/nd and say unto Him^ What doest Thou?^ 
We would fortify this part of our somewhat prolonged 
argument on the duration of the periods, by referring to 
the opinion of St. Augustine. It was a view of the diffi- 
culties we have mentioned, as attending the supposition 
of solar periods of twenty-four hours, that led this wisest 
of the Fathers to conclude that they were not veri dies, 
real days^ or the same as our natural days, but periods, 
morcBj delays or intervals, as he calls them on account of 
their extraordinary character. It is of no importance 
here, what he may have thought of their duration, 
whether longer or shorter. Augustine was too pluloso- 
phical and logical to make a precise duration of twenty- 
four hours, or what was equivalent to twenty-four hours, 

the Arabic and Talmudic writers, thus explains the passage — 
Metaphora a pueris dosumpta est, qui, digitis percussis, a re 
vetit& deterrentor. 
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the essential of a day, when he admitted that they were 
extraordinary in respect to that which is still more 
closely connected with the common idea, — we mean their 
measurement by the rising and setting of the sun. He 
may have thought them short, if he knew of no proof or 
reason for their being long ; but when one is thus fairly 
off the ground of the solar day hypothesis, there is nothing 
in the way of his regarding them as wholly indefinite, or 
as having any such duration, as a consistent explanation 
of the account may require. 

We might easily fill a chapter with quotations from 
this Father, and very pertinent quotations, too, on the 
great question, — What was the real nature of these days ? 
It is sufficient for our argument that he regarded them 
as altogether anomalous. Some of his explanations are 
metaphysical, involving inquires in respect to the ideas 
of time and duration. In one place he seems to think 
that they were not current days, that is, that they did not 
pass at all, (mm prceterirunt^') or had not stricfly durar 
tion, because they were before the birth of time and 
belonged to the aeonian state. But this is unintelli^ble. 
He refers to other opinions which are partly allegorical 
and partiy mystical. Their correctness, however, or 
their agreement with modem science, is a matter of littie 
importance in our argument. They are cited only to show 
the impression the Mosaic language made on one of the 
profoundest minds of antiquity, long before any discove- 
ries in science could have turned the thought firom what 
some would regard as the literal and unmistakeable 
interpretation. In his treatise, De Genesi ad Literam, 
lib. I, Gh. 3, he thus asks, — Qmd ergo volunt tres dies 
transacti nne luminaribus ? An ista dierum et noctium 

15* 
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tnmeratb ad diatincdonem Talet inter illam nataram 
quae non &cta est et eas quae fieustae sunt, at mane 
nominarentor propter ipeciem^ vespera yero propter 
privationsmf The distinction of morning and evening 
he thus supposes to be a distinction between a nature 
not yet made and its subsequent manifestation. Its 
conung out of the previous privation is the morning. It 
is its receiving form and Bpecies^ (quo facta 9peeiosa 
atque formosa sunt,) as the words signify in their philo- 
sophical sense. The previous chaotic, or comparatively 
chaotic, condition of each period, is its evening ; and this, 
te says, still rests upon them so far as they are regarded 
in themselves, or in their possibility of returning, should 
God penmt it, to their ori^nal night. To the same effect 
in his work. Contra Manichseos, lib. I, Ch. 14, — ^Restat 
ergo ut intelligamus in mora temporis has distinctiones 
nc appellatas, vesperam propter transactionem consum- 
mati opens, et mane 'propter inchoationem futuri operis. 
Habent enim consuetudmem divinae Scripturae de rebus 
humanis ad divinas res verba transferre. The reason, 
it will be perceived, is somewhat similar to the one that 
has been advanced, that, in some respects, each imperfect 
state was a night to the more perfect that succeeded. 
There is much more than this in the contrast of the terms, 
but even such an explanation is more natural, more 
in harmony with the language than the exegetical fan- 
cies to which the self-styled literalist has to resort in 
order to make a morning and evening without a rising 
and setting sun. In the work, De Genesi ad lateram, 
lib. n, Ch. 14, he returns to the same topic, — Quis 
ergo animo penetret quo modo illi dies transierint, ante- 
quam inciperent tempera quae quarto die dicuntnr incip- 
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ere ? And then' he gives the same distinction as in the 
first quoted passage. It is called day, circa speciemj 
or the coming out into form and species ; it is called mght, 
(nrca privationem. But this evening and morning, he 
proceeds to say, are to be regarded not so much in 
respect to duration (temporU praeteritmiem) as in 
respect to their marking the boundaries of a periodical 
nature, — per quemdam terminum quo intelli^fcur quous- 
(|ue sit naturae proprius modus, et unde sit naturae 
alterius exordium. The times made by the heavenly 
bodies are altogether different. These, he maintains, 
are not what he calls Bpatia morarum^ or successions in 
nature, or between natures, but vicissitudines affectianum 
coeliy mere changes in the conditions and positions of 
the heavenly bodies, with which we are familiar. Sed 
certe, horae et dies et anni, quoa rmtate^ novimuSy non 
fierent nisi motibus siderum. In another passage, QDe 
Genesi adLUeram^ iv, 26,) where he had been treating 
of the Sabbath, there is language still more clear and 
still more remarkable, — Ac sic per omnes illos dies unus 
est dies, non istorum dierum consuetudine intelligendus 
quos videmus circuitu solis determinari atque numerari, 
sed alio quodam modo, a quo et illi tres dies qui ante 
conditionem istorum lununarium commemorati sunt alieni 
esse non possunt. — " The day (the seventh) is to be 
understood, not after the manner of those that wo see 
made by the circuit of the sun, but in another peculiar 
manner, not unlike that wluch characterized the first 
three days of creation." What follows puts his meaning 
beyond all doubt, and shows that ho was not merely 
endeavoring to account for the three ante-solar days, or 
the phenomenal manner of producing tiiem, but that he 
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regarded the whole s^yen as belongmg to this same 
strange category. Eyen after the ordination of the sun 
and heayenly bodies, the remaining creatiye days pre- 
seryed the same transcending character. They were 
still die$ %n^abUe$j or, to use his own clear language, 
^ days and nights which Grod himself had divided in dis- 
tinction from those of which He said let them be divided 
by the son :" Is enim modus non usque ad diem quar- 
tnm, ut inde jam istos (id est quartum quintum sextum 
septimum) usitatos esse cogitaremus, sed usque ad sextum 
septimumque perductus est ; ut longe aUter aceipiendm 
mt dies et noz inter quae duo divisit Deus, et alitor iste 
dies et noz inter quae dixit ut dividant luminaria ; tunc 
enim hunc diem condidit quum condidit solem. ^^ For 
tiiat mode (the unusual or anomalous mode) is carried 
through, not merely to the fourth, as though we should 
tiienceforth regard the others as usual solar days, but 
eyen to the sizth and seventh ; so that, throughout, there 
is to be a far different understandiug of the day and 
night between which God himself divided, and that other 
day and mght of which He said let the luminaries divide 
them ; for this latter kind He then established when He 
ordmed the sun." 

It is sometimes said that the Fathers were poor com- 
mentators ; pious and good men, they are allowed to be, 
but deplorably ignorant of ihe true principles of herme- 
neutics. It is true, they sometimes see what is not in 
the Scriptures, and yet it is equally true, that they often 
see what is really there, but which our modem scholar- 
diip in its boastful blindness, wholly overlooks, because 
it is not really looking to ^' discoyer wondrous things out 
(^ CK>d's law." But why should the most modem inter- 
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pretation have so generally failed to notice the distinc* 
tion which Augustine presents ? It is certainly patent on 
the very face of the language when we come to view it 
in its true contrasts and its true emphasis. When the 
eye is once upon it/we see that it could not have been 
more clearly ^ven in the Hebrew or the Englbh. There 
it stands in the Scripture^ plainer than any records of 
geology, as distinct as though ^^ graven with an iron pen 
and lead in the rock forever." There are the days 
which aod dmded,— supematuraUy divided by his own 
direct immediate power originatmg a new thing, or a new 
work, in nature — and there are the days of which He 
said, ^^ let the sun divide them," natural days, measured 
off in the regularly returning course of nature, and mark- 
ing the interior divisions of that nature instead of being 
its exterior chronolo^cal bound. Here is this wondrous 
difference patent, we repeat it, on the very face of the 
account. Can we read of these two kinds of days so 
strildngly contrasted in their natural and supernatural 
character, their God-made and sun-made modes of divi- 
sion, and yet believe that they must be exactly alike in 
all the other features with which we are familiar as 
belonging to our solar periods ? In other words, can we 
recognize the immense difference in their work and 
origin, without feeling that the most obvious exegesis is 
the one that makes a corresponding difference in their 
duration ? 

There is a place for other quotations of a similar kind 
from Augustine, in the argument respecting tiie Sabbath. 
Like thoughts abound in some other sections of his argu- 
ment against the Manichaeans. He recurs to the subject, 
also, in his great work, Be Oivitate Dei, lab. xj, Ch. 67> 
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—Qui dies cnjus modi sint, aut perdifficile nobis aut etiam 
impoflsibile est cogitare, quanto magis dicere. ^^ Which 
days, of what kind they were, it is very difficult, yea, 
impossible, for as even to think, how much more to say" ! 
Bift our quotations are enough to satisfy the reader that 
ages before geology was thought of, or science had pro- 
duced any motive for warping the Scriptures, the sound- 
est minds regarded the days in Oenesis as denoting 
strange anomalous periods, moro^, or intervals in creation, 
that could never be brought under our common solar 
measurements. This is aJl that need be desired as 
against the twenty-four hour litendist, and the interpre- 
tation he would so dogmatically msuntain. 

There is another question which may be fairly asked 
here, and to which therefore we would give attention. 
Can it be supposed that Moses himself really believed in 
^ such long periods as the geologist talks of ? Was this, or 
anything like this, his conception of the word day when 
*he employed it? It might be replied that we have 
nothing to do with Moses' conception. He was a mere 
medium to write down certain Hebrew words, and if the 
higher Author has so caused the language to be arranged 
that it is capable of any expanding sense that science 
may demand, it is enough. But with this we should not 
be satisfied. We do not deem the position wholly tena- 
able. According to the theory of language before pre- 
sented, the conception is part, and an important part, 
too, in iiie chain of communication. It is represented 
directiy by the words it suggests, and is itself represen- 
tative of the great fact which stands behind it. We can 
not, therefore, wholly dispense with the thought of the 
writer. The higher Author of the Bible, in his commu- 
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Bications to us, made use of the conception of Moses jost 
as truly as he has made use of the Hebrew^ of language 
of Moses, through which that conception was both pro- 
duced and expressed. It is enough, howeyer, if this 
conception may embrace ike larger idea, and does not 
exclude it. It may be scientifically very rude, very suox 
pie, very incorrect, and yet wide enough, that is sufit 
ciently indefinite or unbounded, to hold all, and more 
than all, that science can ever bring to fill it. And this 
furnishes the element of our answer. It is enough for 
us if we can gather from the face of the account itself, 
and from all the associations of thought that connect 
themselves with it, that the writer, be he who he may, 
was not confined, and did not consider himself confined, 
to the narrow platform of the twenty-four hour hypothecs. 
If we can regard him as taiily off it, or if he has said 
that which makes it impossible that we should view him 
as standing on it, then have we room enough. We 
answer, therefore, — It is not supposed tiiat Moses had 
the conception of our modem geolog^t ; yet still we no 
less strongly mmtsdn that he had in mind something 
very different from the solar periods of tweniy-four hours 
such as make our common day. They were to him, 
not geological ages, any more than they were tiie ordi- 
nary mornings and evemngs, but the great days of God's 
working, — strange, extraordinary, prsetematural days. 
It was not the idea of the modem man of science, yet 
still it might embrace it. Did the writer extend his mind 
beyond the limited period of twenty-four hours ? Were 
his mornings and evenings of a different Idnd from those 
made by our constant sun-rising and sun-setting ? Did 
his thought go abroad into the indefinite and take in— 
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to whal extent we do not now enquire — the rast in tme, 
•8 well as in space and power, associating it with the 
greatness of the Dirine action, and measuring it by days 
analogous to other aspects of the yast conception and 
such as the thought of God's working would naturally 
suggest 7 Then, however Hmited the science of Moses, 
or his view of the actual umverse, there is room enough 
in the expansion cC such a conception to take in all that 
science has discovered, or may discover, should her pro- 
gress even extend so far as to render childirii and obso- 
lete all the doctrines and all the language in which she 
now so proudly boasts. 

But why, then, call them days ? On this objection^ 
in its general aspect, sufficient has been sud. A more 
specific form of it, however, is drawn from the undoubted 
mention here of*the common solar period, — **And let 
them be for years and for da^f" ete. Can it be sup- 
posed, says the objector, that the indefinite could have 
been intended in the precedmg use, and that then there 
should have been so sudden a change. We think we 
have fiurly stated the difficulty, and, in reply to it, we 
say, that everything depends upon the stand-point we 
occupy in our interpretation. In one aspect, and as we 
tiiink, the only consistent aspect of the account, this 
express mention of the solar days is a decided confirma- 
tion of the view that has been taken. The declaration 
that solar days now begin, seems to establish the position 
that the days previously mentioned must have been of a 
different character. The employment of the same word 
is a matter which resolves itself solely into the usage of 
language, and will appear natural or forced, according to 
our familiarity, or want of familiarity, with such usage. 
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A like juxtaposition of tenns might occur in our own 
tongue, -without exciting surprise. Our own language, 
like most others, uses the word day to denote an epoch 
or cyclical period,* and an English writer, in setting forth 
an order or scheme of creation, could say with perfect 
propriety, and without meaning to be poetical, in that 
day there first commenced the regular division and mea- 
surement of years, and days, and seasons. Still more 
consistent would it be in the Hebrew, where yarn is 
the most common word for indefinite period, and would 
most naturally come to the reader's mind whenever that 
idea had to be expressed. 

In such interpretation everything depends upon the 
association of ideas and feeUng, which is forced upon us 
by the context. Should one thus take the word day 
in some plain historical passage in Kings, or Chronicles, 
or the " Books of the Matters of the Days," f (ta w»3 . ^ w) 
as it is called, he might justly be condemned as extrava- 
gant. There is no call there for such an interpretation. 
We do not mean merely that there is no exigenUa loei^ 
but that there is, moreover, an utter want of harmony 
with such an idea. Everything looks the other way. It 
would be purely arbitrary, if not utterly absurd. But 
take next a passage from one of tiie prophetical books, 
where the writer is looking out into the great uncreated 

* It may have eome to us from the Bible, like some other 
idioms in our language which have the appearance of oriental- 
isms. 

t Even here, however, the word is used more properly of 
years than solar days^ and would be better rendered AnnaKa 
than Diumalia. It is chronolodcal history — or history re- 
corded with reference to measured times,, instead of being a 
list of events simply. 

16 
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foture, where the whole context fSg^yon the ihoa^t of the 
vast, the unknowDi the mdefimte, the onmeasored, — 
where great events viewed per Be and without reference to 
their chrcmolopcal extent, or strict chronological connec- 
tions, image themselves upon the canvas o£ the prof^tie 
eye. In the imdst of such associations we feel that the 
case IS quite diflferent, and all the laws of sober hermeneu- 
tics require a different treatment dT the language. *^ Ixk 
that day diall the mountain of the Lord'ahcHise be estab- 
lished. <xi the tops of the mountuns, and all nations shall 
flow into it." The thought of solar daj& here is alto- 
gether out <tf place ; nor, on the other hand, can we 
explun the use of the term as merely poeticaL There 
is somethmg more than illustrative metaphor, there m a 
propriety in the language which is independent of all 
mere rhetorical or tropical adornment. The word has 
its true and literal, yet vastly expanded and elevated,, 
sense. Take still another case in which the term occurs 
in connection with specific numbers, and witii sometlung,. 
too, of a chronological aspect, but everything around is 
mysterious, extraordinary, and of a nature to carry us 
out of the common ehronolo^cal associations of regular 
time-measured periods. In such circumstances it does 
not strike us as at all unnatural to interpret days by 
years, or even longer cycles of time. Whether our 
specific view as to mere duration be well founded or not,, 
we feel that the extraordinary interpretation is demanded 
by the whole air and ^irit oi the passage. The week^ 
6i Daniel and the day» of the Apocalypse we cannot 
treat as ordinary weeks and days. The grandeur of the 
prophecy wholly collapses on such a view. Aside from 
aSl questions of chronolo^cal correctness, the narrow 
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'esfimate is felt to be ou( of critical and hermeneutical 
harmony \nth the accompanying imagery. We are in the 
imdst of the vast, the obscure, the mysterious. We are 
brought in connection with ideas which, although capable 
of partial revelation, are in a great degree ineffable. We 
permit the feeling to influence our interpretations, and 
we act naturally and consistently in so doing. 

Carry this out, then, and would it not apply with equal, 
if not still greater, force, to the wondrous account of the 
creation, taking us away back into the unmeasured and 
immeasurable regions of the past, just as prophecy throws 
the beams of its lamp upon the dark places of the distant 
future. Here, too, then, is everything to suggest the 
same associations of the marvellous and the extraoriinary. 
The word employed is a very common one, but the manr 
tier of eacpresBion is very strange, and designed, we 
think, to give us an intimation of something very strange 
in its significance. It is a mode of speech umque upon 
the face of the Scripture. There is certainly nothing 
Uke it in any of the chronological parts of revelation, 
l^me is nowhere else reckoned in this mysterious manner, 
— There was an evening and there was a morning — one 
day, — There was an evening and there was a morning — 
second day, — There was an evening and there was a 
morning — third day, etc. There was one of these days 
in which God rested. Was that twenty-four hours long ? 
Has it been finished and the work of creation again 
resumed by the great Architect? And then there 
is the day of days, when the whole creative genem^ or 
series of generations (nnnVnn) is summed up in one grand 
period called *' the day in which the Lord made the 
heavens and the earth." We do not say that here is* 
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m ill respects, the same style as in fhe other parts of 
flie Scripture referred to, but we are in the midst <^ 
ideas saggestiye of a similar expanson of thought and 
feeling, and which should, therefore, be permitted to 
hare a nmilar expanding effect on oar interpretation of 
language. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



CRBATION OF TIME. 
DxnsxoN OF TzafE.— •Rule op thx iibatxnlt bodxe8.~Rxgtjlats oum pbt- 

8XCAX. LIFE.— An aid TO OUR BATf ONAL EXISTENCE.— HS MADE IBB ITABf 
ALSO.— In what sense MADE FOE US.— ReGULATOBS OF THE SEASONS.— TBB 

POET Aeatus.— Whole foe the pabts.—Asteolooy.— Phenomenal uses. 

^^ And let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, 
and for years." " And he made them to rule the day, 
or for the nUe of the day, and for the rule of the night." 
We have ahready compared with this the passage, Job, 
xxxviii, 33, — " Knowest thou the ordinances of the hear 
yens? Canst thou set their dominion in the earth?" 
There is here the same idea of appoiniing, ordaining, 
arranging, in distinction from creation. But not to dwell 
further on this, we would present another thought, which 
comes to us from the Hebrew nVv»tt. There is a beau- 

TT : V 

tiful suggestion, which may be regarded as fairly con- 
necting itself with the etymological significance of the 
word. More than any other kindred root in Hebrew, 
the verb presents the idea of ruling by law, by conformity 
to a measured and measuring standard. This it gets 
from the radical primary sense of aompariBony MsimUor 
tionj agreement with some canon or rule ; and hence the 
authority or dominion expressed by it is more properly 
one of guidance^ regulation, direction, than of arbitrary 
and undetermined power. We see this in the noun W», 
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a iimUitudey a proverb j a parcibUj hence apjdied to any 
regulated or poetical construction of language. 

Now, in this sense, and withoat pressing too far the 
etymological image, we may say that it has a striking 
and beauiifal appUcaiion to the dominion of the heavenly 
bodies in respect to our earth. 

The motions of the sun and moon, or of the earth in 
relation to them, are not only in themselves the result of 
law, or conformify to regulative canons, but productive 
of a corresponding asfflmilation, or conformify, in our 
general terrestrial physics. The vegetable and animal 
worlds become modified by it. The growth of plants, 
and, perhaps, of all organic substances, is different firom 
what it would have been in the absence of any such 
arrangement. But more than all this; it doubtless 
exerts an important influence over the exercises of the 
rational soul. Every one who reflects must see that the 
exact knowledge of years, and times, and eras, constitutes 
one of the great differences between the civilized and 
savage state, even where such knowledge is regarded as 
dmply affecting those outward utilities that depend upon 
accurate canons of time. Next to the Bible, the most 
important book for the human race is doubtless the alma- 
nac. Without an accurate measurement of the day and 
year, there could be no chronology ; without chronology 
there could be no history ; without history there could 
be no national or generic experience ; without such expe- 
rience there could be no progress ; and without progress 
there could be no civilization. All this, perhaps, would 
be readily admitted in its bearing on our outward state 
and relations. But do we sufiSciently appreciate the 
direct relation of such measurements to the laws of our 
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inner life ? What would we be^ what would onr nunds 
become, without known divisions of time ? How much 
is our very thinking, yea, the very law of our thinking, 
determined by them ? They form the connection between 
the inner and the outer worlds. By means of them, even 
our material frame is brought into harmony mih the 
phenomenal universe. Our human micro-cosmos is timed 
and tuned to the great kosmos. The circulation of the 
blood, the periodical wor^g of the general ammal ma^ 
chinery, gets modulated in accordance with its unvary- 
ing cycles ; and we know that these movements of our 
bodily microcosm regulate, in a large degree, the flow of 
the thoughts and emotions. When, through any exciting 
cause, we think or feel at a faster rate than would be in 
sympathy with these internal periods, we are reminded 
of it by a fever, or some other ill effect proceeding from 
the spiritual to the animal or sentient economy. 

Take away, then, all outward measures of time, and 
formed as we now are of soul and body, it would be like 
removing the regulator, or balance wheel, of the whole 
system. The inner as well as the outer machinery would 
run down. Our souls would become chaotic, our thou^ts 
unregulated ; our life a dream, in which past phenomena, 
present sensations, and future imaginations would be 
mingled in hopeless confusion. For the want of such a 
regulator, man with his boasted intellect would sink 
below all that is known of the condition of the savage. 
For this reason alone, had there been no other, he could 
not have eidsted with his i»*esent mental and bodily 
organization in the ante-solar periods, or before these 
arrangements for recurring vicissitudes and regular times 
had been brought into operation. 
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Tegetable life might kave been supported long before. 
Warmth and light, if necessary, might have been pro- 
duced, in all required abundance, from chemical agencies 
solely terrestrial. Animals, we are expressly told, com- 
menced existence after the celestial ordinations of the 
fourth period; but, for all that science could say to the 
contrary, there might have .been some species of torpid 
animal natures millions of years before the sun was 
appointed to rule the day. Man, however, with his pre- 
sent phyucal and .spiritual constitution, could not have 
eadsted as man, — that is, as a comparing, assimilating, 
time-measuring intellect, whose most constant and prac- 
tical exercise of rationality conssts in judging the future 
by the past, through the aid of those regulated divisions 
without which his conceptions of both would present only 
a dark and formless abyss. In other words, without 
some such arrangement, he must either ri§e above time 
«m1 ^^ be as Gods," that is, think as Crod thinks, or fall 
below it, into that state which is alone adapted to the 
irrational animal nature. 

^^Se made the stars also,^* In the Hebrew the ex- 
pression is peculiar. It is without any governing verb, 
and seems to come in by way of a note in passing. 
Moses does not say that he made the stars to ^ve light 
upon the earth, although this may be inferred from the 
connection. Much less does he say that he made them 
for no other purpose. The mention of the moon and the 
mght makes tiiis the proper place to speak of them, if 
they are to be alluded to at all, and the writer makes 
this brief note or scholium, — ^^ He made the stars also ;" 
or, still more concisely, — " the stars also." When, and 
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how, and why ? In respect to these questions no informa- 
. tion is given to us. It is, however, still objected to the 
Mosaic account, that it seems to represent the celestial 
bodies — certainly the sun with its huge bulk — as having 
been made for the use of our earth, and for such use 
alone. But ^ving the language such a meaning as the 
objection demands, and laying aside all such consid^ror 
tions as we before adverted to in respect to the compara 
live insignificance of merejspace magnitude, the represen- 
tation might still be maintained as being in accordance 
with that oldest and truest philosophy that regards the 
imiverse as a kosmos, or unity, in which each part is 
made for the whole ; whilst no less really and kuly may 
it be conversely said, that the whole is in some way for 
each and every part. 

Moses may not have known of any other uses. But 
he knew from his reason, as well as from God's inspira- 
tion, that whatever in tiie physical world anything statedly 
and regularly does, that thing it was designed to do. 
To the pious soul, the a priori argument here is not only 
first, but strongest. It starts with the designer, and 
thence infers the design in the fact. Thus it operates, 
and thus, therefore, was it intended to operate. In this 
view the sun and moon were certainly made to ^ve light 
upon the earth, and to rule the earth's seasons whatever 
other designs may have been in their creation, or their 
appointment with reference to our own world. The inter- 
pretation does not demand it, and yet we may extend 
the same view to the fitars. The light they ^ve the 
earth could hardly have been in the ^rriter's mind at all^ 
but the other use may have been intended, and that, too, 
with great propriety. They rule the seasons and the 
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jears ;^ihati89ihe7 regulate our knowledge of ihem; and 
in the early ages of the world, were almost tbe only 
means for this end. Thej famished the role or canon 
by which they were determined. The first nations had 
no other almanack than the roIEng hearens. Spring and 
sommer, plowing, somig, and reaping time, were rego- 
lated by the rising and setting of certain constellations. 
Their use in this respect is referred to, not only by the 
Greek and Latin poets, but also in the Bible. ^^ Canst 
thou bring oat Mazzaroth in its seasons V* The ^^ bands 
•f Orion" are the iron chains of the wintry frosts and 
fltorms;-the ^^ sweet influenees of Pleiades" represent 
the retam of tlie genial vernal season, and of that revi- 
viscence of nature of which the heliocentric rising of this 
beautiful constellation was the well known rule or signal. 
The thought is adnurably expressed by the old poet 
Aratus, in the be^nning of his Phaenomena. 

A2>co^ yAf rayt 2HMAT' «» oujavtj Itfr^pfsv. 

The ftar^ propidout power he diows to men, 
And high hi heaVn firm hindc tiieir nding sxoNt. 

One might almost fancy it a free translation of the very 
language of Moses, — ^^He set them in the firmament 
for siffnSj and for seasons, and for days, and for years." 
In the same manner Cicero speaks of them as the mode- 
rators or rudera (tj'«^»tj) of those temporal vicissitudes, 
by the accurate knowledge of which man is distin- 
guished from the brute. Gum videmus vicissitudines 
dierum atque noctium, commatationesque temporum 
•quadripartitas, ad maturitatem frugum et ad tempera- 
tionem corporum aptas, eorumqoe omnium moderatorem 
et ducem solem, li^namque quasi fiiustorum notis Hynantem 
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dies, — turn quinque stellas eosdem cursas constantissime 
servantesy etc. Tusc. Quaes. I, 28. 

These important uses they serve, and we maj there- 
fore trulj say, as far as our earth is concerned, liiat for 
such purposes they were manifested in the firmament. 
A one-£dded science may object to the language, but a 
more catholic plulosopby endorses it without scruple. In 
such philosophy the idea of a perfect organic whole is 
tiiat in which the whole and all the parts are mutually 
and reciprocally ends and means, — not only each part 
for the whole, which is the finding of a mere mechamcsJ 
physics, but the whole for each, and each for each. The 
remotest systems have a bearing upon our earth, and our 
earth on the remotest systems. No part is what it would 
be^ escept as such a part of such a whole. It is from 
this idea, grossly perverted as it may have been, came 
the old astrology. The destiny of each world, the des* 
tiny of each man, was supposed to vary according to the 
state of the universe when he came into bemg. The 
doctrine was founded upon a glorious thought which 
more than redeems its superstitious abuses. It was the 
oneness of the kosmos, — an idea which, even whea held 
in connecticm with the grossest ignorance in respect to* 
foLCts, is of more value than any science, however accur 
rate and extensive, that does not make it the be^nnix^ 
and the end of all its- investigations. 

In connection witk this, there comea up ar thought 
anologous^ to one on which we have before dwelt at some 
length. In setting iotih the facts of creation, the Mosaic 
record takes- as their representatives the most outward 
or obvious phenomena, that is, "the tUi^ that are 
seen," and that appear the same for all eyes and for lA 
ages. Science takes the more mterior phenomena, but 
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leVelaiaon could not adopt any language built upon ihenr, 
because the farther or more mward progress of science is 
erer rendering it obsolete. So, also, when the Bible 
q>eak» of uses, it takea those more obvious and outward 
ones which all minds at once acknowledge. In this way 
it answers its great end of being umtersallj, and for all 
times, inteDi^ble, without contradicting, or coming in 
collision with, any other phenomena, or any other uses 
which the progress of scientific discovery may bring to 
Kght. Science boasts of having ascertained other offices 
for the sun, bemde that of ^^g light upon the earth 
and exercising a domimon over our thoughts in the regur. 
lation of years and seasons. But has she yet detenxuned 
the' great design — we mean the great physical design — 
wlncb embraces all others, and to which q& partial ends 
are incidental or subordinate ? Can she give the highest 
or most ultimate physical reason for the sun or the solar 
system.? Is it likely she will ever discover, or even 
appromnate to, this desigp, or this reason, in its bearing 
upon- other systems, and other systems of systems, and 
so on to the entire universe of material being ? If she, 
too, then, must be content with irUermediate uaeSj let 
her adore the higher wisdom of revelation, in taking those 
which, although seemingly the most partial and local, do 
present, in &ct, a language so much surpassing her own 
in impressiveness, in catholicity, in endurmg moral power. 
Let astronomy be carried ever so far theoretically, the 
groat practicat usei of the stars- to us w31 continue to 
be the accurate determination of the year,, the regulation 
of the seasons, and the safe navigation of ships. For 
tiiese uses, therefore, if not created, they were at least 
appointed, and revealed to our earth. 
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WORK OF THE FIFTH DAY. 

FmODUCTXON OF THB ANIMAL AACSS.— PkOmJCTION OfJT OF THS BiATB.— LXT>- 
SAL SBNSS. — COMn ON PKEJUDICSS. — ^MUST NOT BE AF&AID OF NATUBAUSX.— 
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CAN NBVXB PASS INTO BACH OTUBB.— ThB 8UFEBNATI7BAL.— TBX CONNATUBAI- 
—The COKTBA-NAT0BAX.. — ^ThC UNITATURAL. — WOBDS FOB OBOWTB AND BXBTH 
XKPLT XnTBATION.— TteOBIXS OF AKXKAI. PBODUCTION.— MXLTON.— OLO OBXSK 
FANCIB8.— TiUC OXNXFXC WOBa— A JCATVBS IN THB XABTB. 

To diis period belong the birth and growth of the ani- 
mal races. We would^ however, take in connection with 
it the genmnation of plants, which, the reader will recob 
lect, was reserved for subsequent discussion under this 
head, because of its presenting the same questions and 
having the same bearing upon our general argument 
respecting the true nature of the creative days. Going 
back, therefore, to the third period, we find there, as 
here, a peculiar feature in the account to which sufficient 
attention has not been ^ven. 

And here, especially, would we appeal to those who 
assume to be the exclusive advocates of thd fair and literal 
interpretation, or ccmtend that we must take language in 
its most obvious and ordinary sense. It has been shown, 
that in determining tins easy sense, everything depends 
on gettmg a true position in respect to a writing so 
ancient and on a subject so much out of the track of ordi- * 
nary ideas. But have these advocates of literalism weH 
weighed the literal, and, as it would seem, only possible 
meaning of the words here employed ? The writer, too, 
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18 in favor of the litercd seMe, that is, the true senser 
made oat bj the most sober consideration of everything . 
which should control our view of the proper ngmficance 
of language. Let us, then, follow the record wherever 
it leads us ; even though it may sometimes seemi tO' favor 
naturalism, in oppositipn to what mi^t be thought to be 
the more pious conclusion. We know nothing about 
these old matters but what the Bible tells us. .Science 
here is dumb. Geology finds very ancient vegetable and 
animal remains, but ^ves us no* light whatever on the 
questions, whence they came, or how they commenced 
the origin of their existence. In no part of the history 
of creation are we thrown more completely on the record ; 
in no part is the language less suggestive of anything out 
of the most common significance-of terms ; and yet it is 
not a little singular that no commentators are more pre- 
pared to break over the common senses of words, and to- 
do violence to language here, than those who are the 
most narrow in their interpretations elsewhere, and espe* 
cially in those parts where the widest significance would 
seem to be demanded by the whole aspect of the account. 
There are some common opinions which affect our 
view of the ordinary sense of the words, and yet these 
opinions or prejudices could never have come firom the 
mere study of the passage itself. They may be thought 
to be more pious, more in accordance with what, in our 
conception, is due to the Divine dignity ; but they involve* 
a departure from the literal sense, or anything like the 
literal sense, much wider, to say the least, than an inter- 
pretation which only follows one of the most universal 
laws of language in giving an indefinite sense to a word 
of time. 
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A common opinion is, that the first vegetable and ani- 
mal formations were direct acts of God ; and most of 
those who hold it think, perhaps, that they have derived 
it from the Scriptural statements. This opinion presents 
two aspects. Some would maintain, that, as in the origin 
of man, they proceeded in each case from a primitive • 
pair, or^from a primitive individual, or specific progenitor 
the immediate creation of the Divine hand, and had 
thence, from such individual centre, spread themselves 
over all those parts of the earth in which they are to be 
found, /^nother theory would regard them as created 
in numbers, and assigned to their positions in all quarters 
of the globe, thus constituting a great many centers of 
production. In both cases the original plants and ani- 
mals would be direct creations, coming immediately 
from the ab-extra^ plas tic power, or mechanical shaping 
of the Deity. But certainly, the account does not tell 
• us anything like, this, ^here is no language from which 
we could infer it. There is nothing in any other^ parts 
of the context that would shut us up to it. There are 
no metaphors which would in any way imply it. Tl^eje^are^ 
no words containing the germs of ideas which could jjpssibly 
be expanded so as to embrace such a conception. J Nay, 
more, any interpretation of the kind, even had there 
been something in the context to favor it, is directly 
excluded by the positive assertion of a process which 
involves the contrary supposition. 

" And God said, — Let the earth bring forth grasi, 
the herb yielding seed (or seeding seed) after its kind, 
and the fruit tree yielding fhut whose seed is in itself, 
after its kind, and it was so — And the earth brought 
forthy^ etc Here are two distinct things — the going 
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forOi of the Divine Omnific Word, as in the other crea- 
tire periods, and the productive power, energy, or ener* 
gising of the earth. This latter is expressed by two 
different, yet kindred Hebrew verbs. One of them, m^«, 
means properly to germinate, (Greek, ^Xad'T^^ou, — Yul. 
. gate, germinarey) to bud, or to sprout, as in Joel, ii, 22. 
*' For the pastures of the wilderness do 9pring, the tree 
beareth fruit ; the fig tree and the vine do yield their 
strength," — ^tSXatfnjXfv ra «4/a — Quia germinaverunt 
9pecioBa deaerti. There it is applied in Kal to the plant. 
Here iaHiphil, it has for its subject the earth, — ^^ Let 
the earth germinate, or cause to germinate.** It is the 
causal or causative conjugation, and although we would 
not attach much importance to this standing alone and 
unsupported by the context, yet in the connection in 
which we here find it, it is certainly worthy of note. The 
other Hebrew word means precisely what the English 
does, to comefarthy and in the Hiphil conjugation which 
is here used, to cause to comeforthy or out, to bring forth 
— to give birth to, nasci faeercj or cause to he bom, 
which is the special sense it has, Job, x, 18, Isaiah, Ixv, 
9, and other places. The earth then was not a mere 
passive recipient, nor was production by it a mere outward 
unessential mode, having no other than an arbitrary 
connection with the Divine working, or employed merely 
as an accompanying sign ; but the earth exerts a real 
causative power, and this- becomes an essential and im- 
portant part in the chain of causation which God saw fit 
to origmate and establish. The Divine power was exerted, 
but it was vpon the earth, and through the eartii. It 
was upon the nature and through the nature that had 
become established in the previous creative acts, whilst, 
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at the same time, there is the beginning of a new energy 
imparted to this nature which it did not possess before. 
The command is to the earth; but the earth is not 
passive. She exerts an active obedience in the exercise 
of the old nature modified by the new force which comes 
from the supernatural Omnific Word going forth, as it 
previously did for the separation of the light from the 
chaos and the waters from the waters. Before, it was 
said, " Let there be light," and now again, Let there he 
life — and life began to be. As in all the other periods, 
so here there was doubtless the instantaneous beginning 
of a new, and, at first, supernatural force put into nature. 
Vegetable life had a moment when it began to be,— a 
new thmg upon the earth, unborn and undeveloped oat 
of anything previously existing. The earth, by any 
natural power previously imparted, or previously exer- 
cised, would never have produced it ; but then, when the 
new energy is imparted, the mode, or law of production, 
is through the earth. 

This work might have been direct and instantaneous ; 
and there would have been no difficulty in believing such 
a declaration, had it been made. Reason has no diffi- 
culty in admitting the supernatural. The devout mind 
loves to believe it when clearly revealed, and is ever 
most fond of those parts of the Bible in which it is most 
boldly set forth. It loves to read how nature, ever so 
obedient to her Lord, is sometimes commanded to stand 
away from His Presence. It loves to read how Grod 
came down on Smai, and Christ rose in the clouds before 
the gaze of the wondering disciples. But here the lan- 
guage just as clearly conveys the idea of a natural pro- 
cess, or gomg ouj after a supernatural ori^. The: 
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genninadoDy tho bringing forth, the growth, the seeding, 
the yieldmg, each after its kind, implying previoos types, 
laws, or ideas, accordmg to which they grew, — all tins 
has the appearance of a natural process. It is a nature j 
a being ior n, if we can attach any meaning to such a 
word, and to suppose all erolyed by a rapid crowding of 
cansalides into a period equal to one of our present solar 
days, is not to maintain the supernatural, but the unnatu- 
ral. Strange as this would be, still if it were the fiiir 
meanmg of the language, we would not hesitate to jdeld 
to it any opposing hypothesis, however cherished ; for 
we have no other guide here than the Scriptures. With 
all reverence, however, and with every caution lest we 
nught bo in the wrong, must we say, that such a pro- 
cee(]Ung would appear to be neither nature nor miracle. 
It would seem to lack what we must regard as the most 
essential features of the one, whilst it would have only 
an unreal semblance of the other. 

A few distinctions and definitions may be needed here 
to. place this subject in a clearer li^t. The only idea 
we have of nature is that of a regular, constant flow of 
cause and effect governed bv established laws operat- 
ing uniformly, or ever in the same manner under the 
same circumstances, and with the same accompaniments. 
Phenomenally, it is a continual coming out, growth, 
(9uVi(,) or hirth of one thing from another, or as its ety- 
mology imports, a being horn, (natural or a being about 
to be bom, from something that has gone before, and, at 
the same time, a giving birth to something which is to 
follow. We cannot conceive of it except as having had 
a be^nning at some time, and from something out of 
itself. From the necessity, therefore, of our laws of 
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thinldDg, as well as from revelation, we say, that it is a 
power given originally by God. But though thus ori- 
ginated, we can distmctly conceive of it as a nature only 
when we regard it as in some manner left to itself, and 
operating by its own laws or methods. How this should 
be we cannot understand ; and yet we must adopt some 
distinction of fact between the prime originating super* 
natural energy and the subsequent ongomg, or we 
resolve God into nature and nature into God, — thus run- 
nmg into atheism on the one hand, or an equally godless 
pantheism on the other We may suppose this ori^nal 
divine force ever present as the supporting ground, but 
not imrmanent or per-inanent as the immediate causal 
force in every natural effect. We must believe that 
God is able to impart such a natural power, and leave it, 
in this sense, to itself, — thus making it something di£fer- 
cnt from the immediate divine energy. Those who hold, 
with Malbranche, and others, that there is ever the im- 
manent divine presence in every act of nature, do, ia 
fact, diminish, instead of magnifying, the divine powder 
and dignity. It is simply maintaining that God cannot 
make a nature, and hence, of course, that there is no- 
thing supernatural, because, in fact, there is nothing 
truly natural. It is unmeaning, too, and absurd, once it 
supposes media which are, in truth, no mediae but only 
arbitrary signs, having no dynamical connection with 
the effects. Nature, in this view, would be as irrational 
as a machinery haidng all the appearance of mediate 
dynamical causation, and yet requiring the constant 
application of the origmal motive force directly to every 
wheel, and cog, and strap, in the complicated stmcture. 
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/ Holding nature thus to be, in some sense, a self-sub- 
ffisling, self-acting power, we may next regard it in its 
extent and its degree. It may be the universal nature, 
that is, the whole nature of the universe in all its con- 
nected and interdependent orgamzation as one great 
^ force developing itself by laws which Grod has given it. 
Or it may be a partial nature, such, for example, as the 
nature of the earth, or of some still less organism, such as 
&at of a tree, or an animal, developing itself by its own 
mtemal law, as modified by its connection with the uni- 
versal. / Agidn, in respect to degree, lliere may be an 
inchoate, an imperfect, or rudimentary nature, which is 
preparat(N*y to some higher stage ; which higher stage 
will be generated, not through any unaided development 
of the old, but by the supernatural interposition, when the 
old or lower nature has prepared the way for the new 
Word and the new Presence. Again. Every nature, 
whether of the whole or a part, whether inchoate or 
advanced, must be finite. There are limits to its work- 
ing which It cannot pass ; there is a height above which 
it cannot rise. The one ground power, and the from 
time to time superadded powers, if there are such, can 
only develop themselves to a certain degree which is 
their maximum. When this is arrived at, the nature 
must do one of three thmgs. It must either stop entirely, 
or go on unlimitedly at the maximum development and 
in the same plane, — which we think we could show to 
be impossible, — or it must return and continually repeat 
itself in an ever waxing and waning cycle. But it can 
never, of itself, get above the original force as controlled 
by the original finite law. 
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In every nature, too, regarded by itself, there must 
be continuity. The mind demands this as involved in 
the very idea of a nature. There can be within it no 
discrete degrees. Its law can have no leaps ; it must be 
an unbroken law, or law of continuity. Every effect, or 
out-working, must have something in common with the 
cause which precedes it, and out of which it flows, or 
which may be also said to flow into it. Hence, however 
it may seem to change, such change is only the outward 
growth of the cause varying in manner and degree as it 
proceeds from its latent to its phenomenal state. This 
is the law of each several nature within its own bounds. 
But beyond these bounds, the different natures, or the 
different scales, must be parted from each other by dis- 
crete supernatural beginnings. The continuity from 
nature to nature is severed by impassable chasms. Thus 
M'e may say of the ascending degrees, inert matter, motion, 
organic growth proceeding from within, outward self-mo- 
tion or locomotion, mere animation, appetite, choice, the 
rational will, and rationality itself; they are all distinct 
from each other ; they never can come out of^ or be bom, 
(nata, naturata, yi/vofxrva,) that is, proceed naturally/ from 
each other. So says the revelation which God has made to 
ns in the laws of our o\ya minds, and by which we inter- 
pret the revelation He has made to us in nature. By 
these laws of our thinking it is made impossible for.us to 
conceive of one of these states being the other, or being 
involved in the other. They are parted by chasms, 
across which no mere nature can ever leap. Any other 
supposition would involve a war of ideas, or tiie contrsr 
diction which our scientific naturalists are sometimes so 

• 

fond of using, — ex nUdlo nihil — nothing can ever come 
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from nothing. It is just as certain, too, that more can 
never come from less. 

To applj this, then, we may say, that the old nature 
existing in the earth previous to the destined period, 
could never have produced the first dawning of vegetable 
life. It could not have given birth to the lowest fungus. 
We infer this, too, not merely from our sensible know- 
ledge of nature's phenomena, or our reasoning about her 
potentialities, but from the express revelation of the fact, 
that here the Divine creative Word again goes fortib. 
Had the development been wrapped up in the previous 
nature, there would have been no need of this, and 
therefore, bo distinct creative day or period for the work. 

Again. Nature must not only be finite in extent, and 
degree of its power, but must have a certain duration 
as viewed by the finite mind. It is only comprehensible 
to us as 2iflow or succession. To the Deity, as we have 
said before, all the effects, or as we may more properly 
say, the whole effectia in the cause. And since to Him 
— with all reverence would we venture the opinion — 
powers and potencies are the higher realities, it is all 
effectumy all done^ all completed or summed in the ori- 
pnal causative energy ; and hence, speaking more Au- 
manoy may we say, that to Him it is instantaneous. To 
us, although we know that the flow of a nature must be 
continuous, and that every effect must be in the cause, 
and ever coming out of the cause, yet still must it pre- 
sent (to our finite sense at least) the appearance of steps 
or degrees. Hence, too, for us, to whom the phenomenal 
are the realities, or the nearest realities, nature must 
have succession, and succession for finite minds is dura? 
tion longer or shorter in its seeming, according to the 
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manner, or number, or apparent separation of succes- 
sive events (or oiit-cominffs') as they present then*- 
selves like points on which the eye can rest in the steady 
flowing stream. • 

If any one ask, — Why does God work in this way ? 
what need has he of natures ? We can only say, " So 
it seemeth good in his sight." He could doubtless have 
made all things diflCerently, but then we know it would 
not have been the best way, because lie has not adopted 
U. He works through nature, or a succession of natures, 
no one developmg another, yet each preparing the way 
for the one that is to succeed. We see enou^ of the 
universe to know that this is the method, and thus 
considered, the general view is unaffected by the mea- 
sure of duration. It is of no importance to the argu- 
ment, whether the flow seem more or less rapid as 
viewed from our stand-point, or as measured by the 
shorter periods of that exactly divided physical system 
to which our thinking, that is, our flow of ideas, has 
become conformed. It is still the same great principle, 
whether it appears in the growth of the fungus, the 
" son of a night," in the growth of the plant that lives 
for years, in the growth of a tree that endures for centu- 
ries, in the growth of worlds whose cyclical law extends' 
through 9aons or ages, embracing a duration equal, per- 
haps, to millenial or millio-millenial recurrences of such 
cycles as are made by our exact sun-measured years. 
It is the great principle for which we contend ; and this 
established, it certainly ought to guide us in our inter- 
pretations of a record which professes to reveal the cre^' 
ative acts of God. 
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If we thus view nature as a stream of causation grnr- 
emed hj a certab law wUch not odIj regulates bat 
limits its movements, then the supematuraly as its name 
imports, would be all above nature, — in other words, 
that power of God wUch is employed ^' according to the 
counsel <^ his own will'' in originating, controlHng, limit- 
ing, increasing, opposing, or tenmnating nature, whether 
it be the universal or any particular or pardal nature. 
Thus regarded, the supernatural would assume various 
aspects tp which we may ^ve distinctive names. As 
originating nature, we may call it the ante-natural. As 
addmg a new force to a previously existing nature, it 
may be stylei praeter-naturalj although there are some 
uses of the word that might vary from this idea. If 
such new power, though higher than the previous nature, 
is in harmony with it, and works through it, thus pro- 
ducing a higher order of results, though still through/\t 
and by it, then it may be named the con-natural j — since, 
in this manner, in connection with the old, it truly be- 
coxes itself a new nature. When the Divine power is 
in immediate and direct opposition to nature, breaking 
tlnrough its laws, and producing events the opposite of 
what would have come out of its unobstructed sequences, 
then may we rightly call it the contra-natural — such as 
are those interpositions that are generally termed mira- 
culous. 

But there b another aspect still, which we would 
attempt to define, although it does not fall in so readily 
with our laws of tlunking as the others, and may, there- 
fore, appear to involve inconsistencies. There may be 
the conception of a supernatural power working through 
a nature, or sand thus to work through it, (as far as Ian- 
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guage can convey such an idea,) and yet in opposition 
to it, or in a manner which is not .in hannony with it, — 
or, in other words, without any regard to the laws, or 
successions of time, or orderly phenomenal manifestations 
of that previous nature through which it is said thus to 
work. This may be called not the supra-natural, or the 
contra-natural, or the con-natural, but the un-natwral. 
It is not the supra-natural strictly, for it is expressly said 
to work through an existing nature. We mean, it is not 
the supernatural in its method of operation, although it 
may be such in its origin. On the other hand, \i is not 
nature ; for it is at war with the settled processes of her 
ongoing. This, then, is the epithet by which we must 
characterize the work of the third and fifth days, if we 
attempt to reconcile the Bible language to the idea of si 
(p:J<J'i^, or natura^ that is of a birth and growth out of the 
earth of all plants, herbs, trees, etc., (^from the seminal 
beginning to the end of the natural increment^ by an 
energizmg process in the earth and through the earth, and 
yet all in the duration of one solar day. The objection 
is not to the supernatural, or to the idea of marvellous 
rapidity in itself considered, but to the un'naturalne99 
of the proceeding. It is the seeming nature implied in 
the language, but which, instead of being really such, is 
at war with all the ideas that the laws of our mind com- 
pel us to associate with the word natural. The best 
name for it would be found in that strange term, magical^ 
as indicative of some incomprehensible as well as incon- 
ceivable process with which w© cannot connect the idea 
either of law or miracle. 

^ Here, then, comes up clearly and strongly the point 
we would wish to present. We must not take worda 
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oat of iheir ordinary use, it is sud. This is the whole 
length and strength of the objection. Day means twenty- 
four hoorSy and so all minds understand it. But cer- 
tainly the Hebrew word yom does not so mseparably 
carry with it the conception of a certain unvarying short 
duration, as the terms of birth and growth here applied 
to the nutritive and parturitive action of the earth connect 
themselves with the ideas of a longer duration. If we can- 
not separate the word day from the thought of twenty-four 
of our present hours, then, a fortiori atque a fortissimo, 
do we say, that we cannot separate such a process as the 
growth of a plant, or of a tree, through aJl the regular 
sequences, such as the gemunationf the parturition, the 
growth, the seeding, the ripening, etc., from the concep- 
tion of a season, to say the least, or many seasons. To 
admit the process, and yet deny the associated period of 
duration, or that it had the successive steps, is a war of 
ideas, as well as of language. 

We are not told that the parturitive powers of the 
earth, when they first began to be exercised, were very 
different firom what they are now. They may have been 
more rapid, or more slow ; but if it was a real physical 
energy governed by law, and not merely an arbitrary 
sign of a contra-natural power, it must, at least, have 
had a harmony in its workings, such a harmony as would 
have required that the widely varying among its diversi- 
fied effects should bear some ratio to the greater strength 
or longer duration in the cause. It would not have 
brought out the full-foimed, full-grown, and ripened cedar 
of Lebanon, in the same time it required for giving birth 
to the mushroom. No intimation is given that the first 
^growth, after the instantaneous starting power, or the 
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utterance of the creative Word, was not as nataral as 
as any that followed. We are the rather led to believe 
that this first growth gave the law to all subsequent pro- 
duction. If the first plants or trees did not come from 
a previous organized seed, the first seeds, at all events, 
grew out of the plant, and as far as the language ^ves us 
any idea, in a similar manner, and by a similar law, and 
in a corresponding time, or succession of times, to that 
which regulated any subsequent seeding, or ripening, or 
fructification of the parent organism. 

Did the writer of the creative history think of anything 
but a natural growth, originated, it is true, by a Divine 
power, but still a natural growth with all its successive 
steps and changes? Yes, the objector may say, — he 
must have thought so to be consistent with his other idea 
of a day of twenty-four hours. But with how much force 
may this be turned the other way. Moses does spea^ 
of growth ; all the terms employed are consistent with 
such an idea; the more we examine into their very 
roots, the more does this (pj<fis generation, or ndture 
appear, and, therefore, we say, he was not limited,, and 
did not consider himself limited, by any such notion of 
time as our interpreters would force upon him. 

To get away from this, we must say, that it was not a 
growth^ a nature, a genesis, — for all these teims are 
synonymous. But what was it, then ? What possible 
meaning in the strange procedure ? Had we been told, 
that instantly, by the Divine fiat, the earth was covered 
with vegetation of the lai*gest and most perfect kind, that 
in a moment there stood forth in all their physical perfec- 
tion the '^ creeping hyssop," the rose of Sharon, and the 
vraving cedar of Lebanon, that in the twinkling of an eye. 
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from bemg a barren, inanimate^ and solitary waste, our 
world was swarming with animals of every size and spe- 
cies, full grown, and at the maximam of their strength 
and beaatj, there would have been no a priori diffi- 
culty in believing it. There would have been nothing 
irrational or incredible in Ae account. Such ui instiu^ 
taneous production would have been in harmony with all 
our ideas of the Divine power and dignity. But it has 
not been so revealed. A different method was taken by 
the Divine 'Wisdom, — the method to which we give the 
name of nature, — the method of growth, of succession, 
of duration, of the apparent birth of one thing out of 
another, and this, too, through the action of a previous 
nature quickened by a new Word into a new energy, 
and to the development of a new law. Both these sup- 
positions, we say, are rational, both are pious, both are 
credible if clearly revealed. 

But there are other hypotheses which are not rational, 
which are not credible, which do not enhance our ideas 
of the Divine dignity, or the glory of the creative work, 
and which are, moreover, most difficult to reconcile with 
any fsdr interpretation of the Biblical language. One is, 
that the trees and animals were formed directly by the 
hand of God, and then placed in the earth that it might 
bring tliem forthy or be sud to bring them forth, thus 
perfectly formed. Another is, that by the same direct 
divine power, they were formed in the earth, but not 
through any natural agency of the earth ; the formative 
act, not being a nature, or a growth, but as far as the 
earth was concerned, outward, mechanical, or magical ; 
and even the bringing forth being by no natural power 
acting through any previous, or then imparted law. 
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Another is, tihat die seeds of regetables were fimned pop- 
feet by direct Divine power, and then jdanted in the 
earth. Bat all have this feature. Thej present the 
appearanee ot a cansation which is not a causation. 
They are forced ideas iriiich come fiom a supposed 
exigentia hd^ and not finom anj £ur and harmonioas 
interpretalion (rf language. Thqr seem onwortfa j (^ the 
Divine diaracter. With all rererence be it said, they 
have not the dignity of the instantaneous act whidi 
demands no appearance of any accmnpanying medja, 
wlulst they lack the beaotifal omastency of a true nature. 
Even the last escapes the difficulty no better than the 
others. The seed is as much an organism as the plant or 
tree, — fiur xoate so than the bark, ot brandi, or root D 
has the same d^^^earanee of growth, or of having grown 
from a younger state ; it so^^ts the same idea of soo- 
cesfflon, or natural jnrocess. Divine Ommpotaice could 
make them, doubtless ; but so, also, it could hare made 
the perfect tree w animal. It is liaUe, therefeie, to the 
same charge of nnmeaningness, of inconssteney^ of 
i^iqparent fallacy, tX having neither the reason ci flie 
siq)emataral, nor the law ci the natoraL 

We may say, mneover, ci them all, fliai fliey have 
too much the look of the legendary, the pecaEantieB of 
which are, not the marveUoos, the mpenMlbanl — fliese 
may enter into the most sob^ and rational narrative — 
but the dreamy, the fantastic, the grotesque, the tmmeaii- 
ing vMatioa <rf aU the nnitie8,or aU the harmomes, of time, 
place, and caosation. From sach distorted traditions of 
the passage came jMrobaUy &e gross fandes of some of 
the old Ionic philosophers as we faid them set ferfli in 
therersesof Lneretias; only there tte grotesque weik 
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IB ascribed to an unnatural nature, not to God. Hence, 
toOy MQton's picture, which, although merely poetical, 
inresents probably the conception that haa been meet 
common among a certain class of interpreters who would 
make the twenty-four hour rule the one to which every 
thing else in reason, nature, and language, must conform. 
Even as a picture it is unnatural. It is like some of the 
inartistic drawings on the old tapestries, where every 
ihmg stands right out in the foreground without shade 
or perspective. 

** The flutfa obeyed I endaCnight 
OpeniBg her fertile womb, teemed at a birth 
. Inimmerooi Uring ereeturei^ perfect formii^ 
Limb*d end fen grown. Out of Ae gmnd xxpntm 
Am from Ui.hdr the wild beeat. where he wona 
Ib fereat wUd, in thicket, brakes or den. 
Among die treea in paira they roae, they walked: 
The cattle in the ftelda and meadowa green 
Thoae rare and folitary, these in (locka, 
•Paatoxiog at once, and in broad herda npapnmg. 
Hm grm$9f elodi now calved ; mom hmif afpetartd 
Tkn fovwy Uon pawing to get fru 
filf Atiulcr jMftf^ then apringa aa broke from bondr, 
And rampant ahakea hia brinded main : the ounce, 
The libbard, and the tiger, a$ the moU 
MMmg^ the crumbled earth above tkem tknm 
In hiUocka : the awift atag from under ground 
Bore f^ hie hrenuMng headf acarce from hia mould 
Behemoth, Uggeat bom of emrth, upheeTed 
Hhi 



In setting forth the suddenness of the work as a supposed 
exhibition of the divine omnipotence, Milton is truly sub 
lime; but in attemptmg to connect the earth with the 
ammal productions, as he was led to do by his view of 
the passage, he descends to the grotesque and even to 
the ludicrous. That image of the tawny lion pattnng to 
get free U% hinder parte ^ and of Behemoth upheaving 
the earth under which he is buried, like a mole coming 
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onti>f the ground, falls in dignity, we must say it, beneath 
the wildest Greek conceptions of earth.bom Tjphons, 
centaurs, 

** Oorgonfl^ hjdnM) and efalmaeras dire." 

We would speak with reverence of what to any nunds 
might seem to be the meamng of the Scriptures ; but 
could this sense have been intended ? Wild as the Greek 
fables are, there is some meaning and method in iheir 
grotesque fancies. Centaurs may have been the produc- 
tion of some law of nature, or they may have been direct 
divine creations intended to subserve some wise purpose 
in the chronological developments of our world. There is 
nothing in either supposition that can be called irrational. 
But the emerging of lions and behemoths out of the 
earth, when the earth, after all, has nothing to do with 
their generation, no natural connection with their formsr 
tion or their growth, would seem to be, not merely wild 
or grotesque, but absurd, not merely marvelous, but 
unmeamng. It would also be a deception. It would 
present die appearance of a nature where there is none 
in reality ; it would give us the seeming of law where 
there is no dynamical connection, and where the associ- 
ated sequences, even if we would regard them merely as 
signs, are significant of no mtelligible purpose or idea. 

But when we take the passage in its whole connection 
it has nothing of this grotesque or legendary aspect 
The impression it produces is one of gravest <]Kgnity. 
Jn its general effect, and still more in the conceptions 
which lie at the roots of its most important terms, it 
forces upon the mind the idea of a nature in the earth 
acting through a real dynanucal process of its own, and 
in periods, wluch, wheUier longer or shorter, contam 
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within themselves all the changes and successiTe stages 
which we find it impossible to dissociate from the ihoo^t 
(^ birth and growth. And this, too, of the animal as 
well as of the vegetable worids. There is no more difll- 
cnlty in the one case than in the other. One may be 
higher than the other ; but both, we are pUinlj taught 
in the Scriptures, are products of nature and matter act- 
ing through laws and ener^es quickened to a higher 
work by a new command and a new Presence of the 
Creative Word, 
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When we are once led to admit that the work of the 
third and of the fifth period was through such a process as 
we may fairly call nature^ or the natural, we may regard 
ourselves as having the simple conception as it lay in the 
mind of the writer, and the question of longer or shorter 
duration becomes one altogether of secondary conse* 
(juence. All that is reqiured is that the idea of time 
mid its successions be not out of harmony with the main 
thought. Exact measures, of course, are out of the ques- 
tion, but we can say generally, that in harmoniang the 
conception it is the work must measure the day, and not 
the day the work. Both, we think, can be preserved in 
perfect consistency, but if either is to be favored in our 
minds at the expense of the other, duration is the second- 
ary idea. The causality must expand the time instead 
of being limited by it, or crowded into unnatural dimen- 
Bions while assuming to be a natural process. 

Our views, however, of such duration would be modi- 
fied in no slight degree, according as we adopt one or the 
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other of two theories of growth or deyelopment. Assom- 
ing that there was a real nature, or production out of 
the earth, the question might still be raised, — was it a 
growth, m tiie first place, of individuals or of species. The 
one conception is connected in our minds with years and 
seasons made up of the lesser diurnal cycles, the other 
with ages, or seonic cycles of cycles, the olams and aeons 
of the Bible, or the great years (tiie magni anni) of the 
plulosophical imagination. • In the one case we must 
suppose the Divine Word energimg in as many specific 
acts, or beg^mmgs, as there are species of vegetable and 
animal life. Each species or genus b a separate sper- 
matic word ((r^sffAOM-iJcof X070;) or, at least, a separate and 
distinct enerpzing of the one Universal Word. In the 
other view, the origmal divine power may be supposed to 
have originated the new order of life in its most generic 
or universal germ, and all subordinate genera and species 
may have been developed from it, and from each other, by 
the aetion of nature under this new power, and in obedi- 
ence to the new law, or the new modification of previous 
law, thus and then imparted to it. In this way species 
would grow out of species, as individuals out of individu- 
als. There would be an ascent from the first rudiments 
of vegetable and animal life to the higher and more per- 
fect ^rotr^, or natures.^ It would be the same word 
repeating, yet expanding, itself in every ascending spe- 
cies, just as it is the same specific word repeating itself 
in every individual birth which the laws of the maternal 
nature are ever bringing out from the seminal energy. 

What science would say to this we do not clearly 
know, nor are we much concerned about her decisions. J 
An immense time, as well as an immense accumulatiofi 
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of data, are required to give them any claim upon our 
confidence. Neither, on the other hand, if it be most in 
harmony with the language of the Bible, would we be 
concerned about the charge of naturalism. A develop- 
ment theory which has no divine origination, or acknow- 
ledges the going forth in time of no Divine Word, is 
indeed atheism. That which acknowledges only one. 
divine origination, and this from the logical necessity of 
getting a starting-point for physical speculation, is as 
near to atheism as it can be. It hath said in its heartj 
There is no God, and the only thing which prevents it 
from being also the conclusion of the mere scientific intel- 
lect, is this logical impediment which God has mercifully 
put in its way. But a development theory in the sense 
of species from species, as well as of individual fi*om indi- 
vidual, may be as pious as any other. It may liave as. 
many Divine interpositions as any other. It 'may be 
regarded as a method of God's working, and that, too, 
as rationally and as reverently as the more limited system 
to which we give the name of nature in its ordinary or 
more limited sense. Modem theologians have been too 
much frightened by certain assumptions and speculations 
on this field. It may well bo doubted whether Mr. 
Cross ever produced insects^ under the circumstances 
which he maintains to have given birth to- his &mou3 
acarij but there is no rational difficulty, and no- impiety 
in the supposition that the Divine Word wMch first ori- 
gmated and gave law to animal life, may have connected 
its development with certain chemical conditions which 
science may discover, a& well as with the presence of a 
seed in certain states of air and heat, or, in other words, 
those seminal conditions under which as yet^ as far as 
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oar experience goes, the phenomenon has received its 
manifestation. But there is no place here for anj such 
speculations ; since, as far as our plulological argument 
IS concerned, eitiier view satisfies its requirements. It 
18 enough for us to learn, without doing any violence to 
the language of the account, that the prodHction of the ' 
vegetable and animal races are set forth as having been 
origmalljr a <pjJ<^«f, or growth — a growth out of the earthy 
and by and through the earth, in other words, a nature 
with its laws, stages, successions, and developments. 

There was a previous nature in the earth, whether it 
had been in operation for twenty-four hours, or twenty- 
four thousand years. We may compare this to a stream 
flowmg on and havmg its regular current of law, or regu- 
lated succession of cause and effect. Into this stream, 
-— we may say, there was dropped a new power, superna- 
tural, yet not contra-natural, or unnatural — varying the 
old flow and raising it to a higher law and a higher 
energy, yet still in harmony with it. New causations, 
or new modifications of causation arise, and after the suc- 
cessions and steps required, be they longer or shorter, a 
world of vegetation is the result of this chain of causa- 
tion in the one period, and through an analogous, if not 
similar process, an animal creation arose in another. 
Our mode of argument may be denounced as metaphy- 
sical, and yet it is but the analysis of a common thought, 
wMch every man who examines his own mind will find 
that he has in connection with the words nature^ growtlij 
etc., or the terms that in all languages grow out of roots 
corresponding to those that are here employed in this 
plain narrative of the Bible. 
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We have no guide here but the Scriptures, and if 
they say the earth brought forth the vegetable and ani- 
mal races, we will believe it, without any fear of scien- 
tific objections on the one hand, or the charge of an im- 
pious naturalizing on the other. We feel that we are in 
a re^on where we must tread cautiously, for it is sacred 
ground ; yet still there is nothing left but to follow what 
seems to be the fair and natural meaning of the language. 
The first plants gretc^ they were made to grow m the 
earth, and by the earth, and out of the earth. They 
were 6om of the earth; they were carried in her 
womb during their respective periods of gestation; 
their embryo or foetal life was fed from her warmth and 
moisture ; and they afterwards were nurtured and grew 
up, each to its perfection, .on her maternal bosom. They 
gretv ; and gi*oivih is the cardinal idea of the word na- 
ture. 

The same thing, or a similar thing, is siud of the am- 
mals. And God said, — "Xe^ the wat^s bring forth abunr 
dantly the moving creature that hath life^ Genesis, i, 
20. This refers to the fish and reptile races, and what 
would seem more strange, to the birds, who are con- 
nected with them in a manner which would appear to 
imply some community or similarity of origin. And 
again, — " Let the earth bring forth tJie living creature 
after hie kindy This refers to the quadrupeds and 
land animals generally. In the first passage, it might 
be said that ^^'^fi has simply the intransitive sense, 
although the subject is «=?»«:, the watere. "Let the 
waters ewarm with^^' or abotind with. If the word stood 
alone, there might be some room for such a supposition ; 
but its use in other passages, and its connections here 

19 
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force us to give it the sense of prolific breeding,* und to 
regard it as causal in the same manner as n^onQ and KsSn 
and V^Vij in ^^ passage above, and in the verse below.t 
This causal signification is given to it both in the Septna* 
gint and Vulgate versions, and it is clear that those early 
translators could have had no other thought in their 

minds. Kai rfirfv h Bks, ilayayirura ZSara If^trk •4^vx^v 

(^cj^wv. Dixit etiam Deus produeant aquae reptile ani- 
mae viventis. 

We have referred to the objection which suggests 
itself to some pious minds. The idea that living vegeta- 
ble organisms, and especially that the animal races, came 
from the operation^ of natural law, even with the salvo 
that €rod in his own way, and at his own pleasure, had 
ordained the beginning and exact continuance of such 
laws, seems to such to savor of naturalism and impiety. 
Hence the anxiety manifested by some commentators in 
discussing the question whether the earth, in these pro- 
ductions, exertod an active force, or only a passive recip- 
iency — Gravior est qusestto, quatonus aquae jubeantur 
producere reptilia activene an matorialitor, an tantum 
passive.^ But we say again, — Let us follow God's reve- 
lation wherever it may lead us. We have really nothmg 
else to guide us here. Let us follow it reverently and 

* Id Genesis, viii, 17, it is used in connection with ns, 
Ihe universal term for fructification. There it is applied 
to the generation of animals. In Genesis, ix, 7, and Exodus, 
I, 7, to that of men. 

t The Sjriac vhn corresponds in its applications to the 
Hebrew verb "ptD, being used of generation and fructification. 
The Samaritan word has the sense of birth or earning forth, 
and can bear no other in the passage. 

IParaeuaP dommtnt in Oen. eh. I, r. SK 
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cautiously, and we are on the safest ground. Tie view 
here advocated as the right interpretation, is very ^^ 
different from that eternal and unbroken development 
which is only another name for the darkest atheism. 
God's peraonal sovereignty and personal interposition are 
as directly recognized as in the most distinct exercise 
of miraculous power, and tliat not once, or in some far off 
principium, but in repeated, oft-repeated acts. There 
was a time, not a million of ages in duration, or twenty- 
four hours, or twenty-four minutes, but an instant, Jv {urij 
Toy o(p4aXfjiou, " in the twinkling of an eye," when a new 
thing began to be. There was an exact moment when 
animal life began — a life which before was not in our 
earth, and which, but for the Divine Word saying Let it 
hCy most assuredly never w^ould have been. The earth, 
or nature in her largest sense, though any power previ- 
ously belonmng to them, never would have originated, or 
developed, or brought it into existence. But still it 
does say, most distinctly, the earth brought them forth, or 
gave them birth. The prolific watei*s was the natural 
bed in which, through the vivifying agency of the Buah 
Elohim, or Divine Spirit, originated the first " moving 
things." 

There is, indeed, a change afterwards in the language, 
and it says immediately " God created the great tarn- 
niniy^ Hebrew, ean5'»&n, rendered the " great whales," 
but which is a general name for the leviathan class of 
animals. In respect to this, however, there may be vari- 
ous tenable suppositions. It may mean that some of 
those huge creatures, now extinct, and whose relics s6 
much astonish us, were special foi*mations, like man in a 
subsequent period, — so specially formed, perhaps, because 
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like him they were intended, in their period, to hold an 
analogous though much inferior species of dominion over 
the other vegetable and animal tribes. It may denote 
that this production out of the earth and waters was con- 
fined to the fish and reptiles, and lower classes of aquatic 
birds, whilst the higher terrestrial animals were direct 
formations. Or as a third supposition, which seems best 
to agree with the whole spirit of the account, we may 
take the entire after clause as explanatory of the first, 
or as indicating that that was the general way in which 
God created the animal world, namely, through natural 
agencies, and without intending, by the use of the word 
una, to make any distinction between them, or to intimate 
that one class were any more immediate creations than 
the others. But let us follow the record — we say again, 
and it cannot be said too often, whatever it means, and 
wherever it may lead us. An implicit faith in the Divine 
Word is more precious than absolute correctness of mter- 
pretation. All our light respecting the first origin of 
things we must get from the written revelation, or remain 
in total dai*kness. Science may boast as she pleases, 
but according to her own most vaunted law, she can only 
trace the footsteps of a present or once passing causation. 
When those footsteps cease — as from the very nature, 
not only of things, but ideas, they must cease, when wc 
come to the question of origin — she can teach us nothing. 
This seenis to have been before that, she may say ; or 
between this and that there seem to have been many 
mediate stages of transition or development. Such is 
the apparent lesson she reads in the rocks, the mines, 
the lava, the beds of coral. Some such instruction, too, 
seems dimly hinted in the appearances presented by 
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comparative anatomy. But how, and whence, came life 
itself? Whence the primal force from which came forth 
all these manifestations of outward growth or deyelop* 
ment. The untaught Esquimaux stand on an eqtml 
footing here with La Marck, or La Place, or Augusto 
Comte. 'Without light coming from above the plane of 
physical causation, one is just as ignorant as the other. 



IV 
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WHAT 18 MEANT BT GOD's MAKETG THE PLANT BEFORE 

IT WAS IN THE EARTH. 
What was fust madm ? Was it ths t&bc om mx suo ? om somxthdso 

BSFOBB TBS SEED f— IlfTKmFBCTATIOJf OF GnnESIS, IX, Si^brrEBFmETATION 

OF HsBBSWs, XX, 3.~VuLOATB ASH STmxAC TXftsxom.— Gbssk coxanofTA- 
TOBS.—- IirraBXAX* evxdxncx. — Calvin.— Whexci ow Paul lbabit hxs 
Bocxmnni of the cubativx wobd f— Cox.ossiA2ts, x, 1&— What abb meant 

ST THB UKSBSIf THINOS.~SeXX]«AL FOWBBS.~Pl^Ta~OOD THE ABCHXTBCT 
OF mSAS. 

It maj be well to consider here the brief recapitulation 
which we find in Genesis, second chapter, verse 4th. 
^^ These are the generations of the heavens and the earth 
in the day in which the Lord God made the heavens, and 
the earth, and every tree of the field before it was in die 
earth, and every herb before it grew — (Hebrew, rT»»% 
LXX, «'fo roif dvartTXouy Vulgate, prius quam germina- 
Wt.) For God had not rained (Hebrew, caused it to 
rain) upon the earth, and there was no man to till the 
ground ; but a mist* went up and watered all the face 
of the earth." This might strike some minds as favor 
ing the idea of immediate or direct creation, — that is, 
the making of the tree as a tree, or of the very thing 
which came up out of the earth, before it was in the 
earth. The first objection to this — with all reverence 
be it said — is its apparent absurdity — not its raarvel- 

* Hebrew, tk. It occurs only here and Job, xxxvi, 27. 
The LXX, Vulgate, and Syriac, all render it a fountain 
which went up and watered the whole face of the earth. 
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busness, or supernaturalism, but its apparent want of all 
meaning and consistency. Something else, then, must 
he meant by his '^ making the tree before it was in the 
earth.'' If we refer it to the seed, we have the same 
difficulty in kind, if not in degree. The seed itself, as 
much as the tree, is an outward organization, the appa** 
rent product of a living power lymg back of it as a re<d 
vntityj per se, and, in fact, better entitled to the senunal 
name than the material seminal organism, because it is 
this living power which builds the outward matter of the 
.seed into its i)eculiar form and structure, thus constitute 
iug its essenccj or making it what it is. Besides, if we 
search for this previouslt/ existing thing, by going back 
of the tree to the seed, there is no reason why we should 
not recede a step farther to the vitality that dwells in 
the seed itself, and which, in the order of nature, as well 
as in the order of ideas, is anterior to the material organ- 
iisation. If such a door may be opened in the interpre- 
tation, or if we depart at all from the ultimate oxdward 
product^ there is not only an exegetical liberty which 
we may rationally employ, but an imperative consistency 
that will not permit us to stop short of the vital and im- 
material principle. 

Even admittiug, however, that the brevity of this 
second account might suggest the idea of an immediate 
creation of ultimate products — especially if conmdered 
by itself — still we say it would not be enough to do 
away the force of the expressions employed in the fuller 
and more detailed narrative. A mere rilence cannot be 
placed against an express assertion. A general affirma- 
tion of production may be in accordance with another, 
which affirms that this was through any number of m&^ 
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ate causalities. Bat aside from all such conaderatioDS, 
the general aspect of this short summary, if we view it 
fiom the fight stand-point, will strike ns as in perfect 
harmony with the letter as well as the spirit of the first 
and longer statement. It is only another mode of express- 
ing that same great truth, or principle, which it seems to 
be the chief aim of Scripture to present in all it reveals 
(o us of the work of creation. It is neither more nor 
less than the essential act of faith, as Paul sets it forth, 
Hebrews, zi, 8, in which we believe that ^^ the worlds (rov; 
«Ih»va^» the sdons or ages) were brought out in order* by 
ihe word of (rod ; so that the things that are seen were 
made (or generated) fi:om things that do not appear^* 
Qk ^^ 9aiv«fUv6jv.) That is, the outward or phenomenal 
entities were generated or bom (/s/tv^oi) from the invi- 
rible, immaterial vital powers, principles, laws, tf«'6^rixoi 
Ki/oi, spermatic words or ideas, call them what we will, 
which are themselves the first and immediate creations 
of the Divine Word going forth before any new agency 
«f nature, whether the universal or any particular nature. 
It may be well to dweU here on the fuller exegesis 
«f the passage that has been already several times quoted, 
and which is referred to in the introduction as containing 
the key of our whole argument. It will be seen that in 
our translation of Hebrews, xi, 3, there is a slight depart 
«re from the common reading of the Greek text, as well 
as from the common English rendering. For this the 
reader is entitied to our reasons. They are of two kinds, 
outward authority and internal evidence. Under the 

* Oreek, xao)^i(f4aj. The radical sense of the word is to 
^' aeffusi, to put together in harmony ;" from the primary root 
^(u, whence art, harmony, etc. 
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first head we may cite the exact concurrence of the Latin 
Vulgate and the old Peschito or Syriac Version. The 
authors of both these must have read ^x jxij instead of 
M «, that is, so as to give the negative to the participle 
instead of the verb. Tlic Arabic Version follows them 
in this ; but being of a later date, is not, therefore, 
of so high authority, although still mpre ancient than any 
extant Greek manuscripts. We venture to say that the 
proof drawn from even a large number of these b out* 
weighed by this joint testimony of the two oldest versions 
of the New Testament. Any number of manuscripts 
may have been copied one from the other, but it would 
be exceedingly difficult to explain how both these earliest 
translations give precisely the same rendering, unless 
there had been that in the then common reading of the 
Greek text which fully warranted it. The reader who 
wiD take tlie pains to examine other varying passages in 
which these two old versions concur, and to observe how 
uniformly their joint testimony is supported by the inter- 
nal evidence, will see ample reason for the deference we 
pay to them as the best proof of a genuine ancient read- 
ing. In both the Syriac and the Vulgate, the sense is 
clear and precisely similar — " So that the things that 
are seen were made from things that are U7i8ee7i^* — ui 
ex invmhilihm viaibilia JierenL What adds great weight 
to this rendering is the fact that it is sustained by the 
Greek commentators generally, by Erasmus, Groiius, and 
other distinguished scholars of former centuries, and by 
Tholuck, Olshausen, Ebi-ard, and others, of the most 
mod-em period. The inward evidence is equally strong. 
The verse is given as the first illustration of the AposUe*8 
definition of faith. ^^ Faith is the evidence of things 
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uMten.^^ Now, witih all reverence be it said, the com- 
mon rendering of verse third, instead of famishing the 
most striking example of this, would be a feeble and point- 
less negation, such as never is, and never can be, the 
object of faith. Faith is the evidence, not of what %% notj 
but of what M. It is the evidence of things unseen, not 
as nonentities, but as the most substantial of existences. 
Besides, on the other view, the whole symmetry of the 
argument is lost ; but how beautifully is it presented in 
the Syriac and Vulgate versions. ^^ Faith is the evi- 
dence of things unseen," for by it ^^ wo understand that 
(in creation) the things that are seen came out of or 
were bom of things that are unseen. Calvin would get 
the same meaning from the Greek as it stands in the 
received text, only connecting ex lyith the word following 
«o as to read i».ri ^x^aivofA/vuv. This cannot be supported 
philologically, although some manuscripts may have the 
words thus connected, but his rendering, and the reasons 
he ^ves for it, show how clearly the sound judgment 
and lo^cal discernment for which this commentator is 
distinguished, led him to see what was demanded to 
make the example in haimony with the definition, and 
also to feel that the general sense here must be the same 
with the " unseen things^^^ (^a. do^ara,) Romans, i, 20, 
and the m ^Xc^ofi^va, 2 Corinthians, iv, 18. In accord- 
ance with this, he translates the passage substantially as 
it is in the Vulgate and the Syriac, — ^^Fide intelligimus 
aptata esse saecula verbo Dei ut non apparentium spec- 
iacula fierent — " By faith we understand that the ages 
were adjusted by the Word of God, so that the manifesta- 
iiions (the phenomena) were from things not appearing." 
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We have the same distinction, Golossians, i, 16, — " In 
Him were created ail things visible and invisible j*^ ra. ojara 
xui TA ctofara.) There, as here, by the invisible things 
are meant not merely objects that are unseen as matters 
of fact, because they are not before the human eye, or 
are simply absent from us in time and space, but the 
things or entities that are in their very nature invisible, 
incapable of being seen, or becoming the objects of sense ; 
since sight here is put by Paul as well as by Plato for 
all the senses.* They are the vo^jrolj or the vooufteva, to 
use Paul's very word, in distinction from the aWdijrcf. 
They are not merely what we would call spiritual thmgs, 
or truths, but the unseen dynamical entities which are 
not only the Iq^^ but the life of the phenomenal and 

* No careful reader can avoid being struck with the resem- 
blance between the language of Plato and that of Paul in such 
passages as 2 Corinthians, iv, 18, Hebrews, xi, 1, 3, KomanSr 
i, 20, Colossians, i, 16. Compare especially the clear con- 
trast presented by Plato in the Republic, 508 C, where he 
represents God, or the Good, as having the same relation to 
the ideal world that the sun, or light, bears to the visiblor 
oriirg^ olM iv ToTg y^riToTg ir^og ts voCv xai ra voo;;fJt'Sva rouro 
couTov ev ToTg hgaroTg ir^og rs o^w xa? tol ofwfxeva. Compare, 
also, 509, D., Phaedo, 79, A, ©wfxev ouv jSouXsi duo siJij 
rwv ovcwv, ^-o (xsv o^arov co Ss asidi'g, "Let us distinguish 
two kinds of being, the visible (or the phenomenal) and the 
unseen." Numerous passages of the same kind may be found 
throughout the dialogues. The Apostle may not have read 
Plato, much less copied from him ; but this Platonic style of 
speech had become quite common in his age, and must have 
been familiar in the schools of Tarsus, that third great seat 
of ancient learning after Athens and Alexandria. It is no 
impeachment of Paul, or of Paul's inspiration, that he em- 
ployed the same truthful language, not only as Plato did, but 
also to represent invisible entities far higher than were ever 
dreamed of in his philosophy. 
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material. AH these, whether of higher or lower rani, 
Paul tells us come from the Eternally Begotten Word/ 
the Ugurorw^^ or first Bom before all creation/' COIO0- 
rians, i, 15. They are iv our^ in JBim^ and H* au«'M^ 
through JERm^ — that is, as the immaterial law and the 
outward manifestation — ^^and in Him ail things stand 
together/' tfwi^ci}x«. And then the Apostle proceeds 
fie^rther, ^tlnngs in heaven and things on the earth, 
Thrones, Domini(»is, Principalites and Powers,'' whethei- 
these be dynamical or personal entities, they are all fit>m 
the same Itfe-gi ving, law-giving, spirit-quickening, creative 
Word. Next he rises still higher to the moral or purely 
spiritual world, and traces the same relation of the Ao^o^, 
or Word, to the Church. He is the Author of the new 
spiritual life which the Church is def^loping in humanity 
during the new dispensation, or oili.^^ or day^ of Christi- 
amty. No one of these applications of the language is 
any more metaphorical than another. Natural life, psy- 
chical or animal life, pneumatical or spiritual life, all 
come from one originating, generating, animating, and 
renovatmg Word. 

But where did Paul learn all this ? From personal 
revelation, it might be said, as he himself has more than 
intimated. And yet we may suppose that this was in 
connection with the study of the Older Scripture, either 
as called to mind from the expositions he had learned in 
the school of Gamaliel, or as it came up still more strongly 
and vividly to hia thought during the' period of his con- 
templative seclusion m Arabia. The germs of these 
ideas, which are so wondrously expanded in his own 
mind, he found in such passages as Psalms, xxxiii, 6, 
Proverbs, viii, 22, and especially in the Mosaic account 
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of the creation when studied from the higher position to 
^vhich Paul had attained. In that declaration, ^^And 
God saidj'^ which precedes every creative act, he found 
the going forth of the Eternal Word or Logos ; and he 
does not hesitate to hypostatize it as the earlier Jewish 
interpretations have done ; only Paul carries out the idea 
to other entities about which the Mosaic record is silent. 
There had been creations older than that of our visible 
earth and heavens. As the Word went forth, "Let 
there be light," " Let there be a firmament," " Let the 
dry land appear," " Let the earth bring forth," "Let us 
make man," so, also, in some of the still more ancient 
days had it been said. Let there be Thrones, Let there 
be Dominions, Let there be " Principalities and Powers 
in the heavenly places." " For in Him it was pleasing 
that all fullness should dwell, so that He is the " recon^ 
ciliation," the " peace," the pervading harmony in the 
physical, spiritual and moral worlds. "He maketh 
{leace in his high places." 

Some would regard the expression, m 9a<vofMva, He-* 
brews, xi, 3, as equivalent to 'rd, i^yi hra, and the entire 
verse as simply meaning that God made all things out 
of nothing. This is Pearson's view. But the whole 
aspect of the passage shows that these unseenj or une^ 
pearing things are not spoken of as nihilitieSj for which 
the proper term would be ra lur^ ovra, but true and most 
real existences contrasted with ^aivojxsva, t^ being not 
objects of sense in any actual or possible way, and yet 
the seminal source of all natural or sensible manifesta* 
tions, n(»r merely, on the other hand, naked or abstracii 
truths, but created ideas, types, or powers having ttieiB 
acting and their energy in time. If the dlpxra^ or the^ 

20 
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UDseen, are only the negations of the •pLra^ the seen, then 
the Utter are the highest realities, and the whole power 
tt the antithetical climax is destroyed. 

To apply all this to our present argument, we would 
say, with all reverence, that here in the works of the 
third and fifth days, or in the production of life from the 
earth, the ^' unseen things that are understood" are the 
created ideas or types, the divine seminal powers winch 
are anterior in time, as well as in order of exbtence, to 
all natural or outward mamfestation. Before the earth 
could bring forth, or begm to bring forth, the lowest 
form of vegetation, there must be the Divine Word call- 
ing into being those seminal activities, or jnincipia^ whose 
presence the old nature is conunanded to acknowledge, 
and by which, henceforth, the new nature, so far as it 
can be called a new nature, is to be modified. Thus 
did ^^ God make the herb, the tree," each after its type, 
or kind, ^^ before it was in the earth." Thus did he 
make it ^' before it grew^'^ or germinated, or had a mate- 
rial seed, or outward seminal organism, or any outward 
material being whatever, whether in the plant or in the 
8eed. God made the 'perfect plant, it may be truly said, 
and this, too, not only as a mediate work which would 
be the fact phenomenally and chronologically, but also as 
an effect (effectum or tiung done) viewed as already 
existing in the cause. 

In a higher and truer sense, however, the making of 
the formal in distinction from the material cause was 
the real making, and this the thing made, — that is, the 
law, idea, or principle in each thing, — that by virtue of 
vliich it can be truly called a thing, and which alone 
can be siud to make it what it i%. In no other way can 
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the two passages be brought into that perfect harmony 
which is so evidently intended. In no other way could 
it be said, Grod made the plants before they were in the 
earth, and yet have tJds consistent with the idea, so 
expressly given, of their mediate production through the 
earth. Instead of being far fetched and unnecessarily 
metaphysical, it is the only easy way m which we can 
form any notion of the process that will not destroy tho 
supernatural on tlie one hand, or the natural on the 
other, — throwing all meaning out of a portion of tho 
terms employed, or reducing them to a mere figure of 
speech, which there is no evidence or intimation that tho 
writer intended to employ. 

There was, then, a creation anterior to any natural 
causality, and this seems to be meant by the declaration 
that '' God had not yet caused it to rain upon the earth, 
and that there was no man to till the ground." The 
birth of these seminal principles was independent of all 
natiural agency. In this sense it w as before the fertiliz* 
ing rain, or the assiduous human culture. However 
pi-ogressive and natural the after-production from the 
earth, the creation of these seminal types, or principles,' 
was wholly supernatural, immediate, divine. We do not 
hesitate to use hei*e the sublime expression of Plato, for 
we regard it as akin to the thought which Paul presents 
in the Eleventh of Hebrews, " God is the Maker of- 
types (twv <-uVwv), He is the architect of ideas ;"* but 
not as barren thoughts or speculative theorems. Along 
with the law, and constitutive of it, there is the plas*» 
tic or formative power, the ruling or directing energy.' 
This, there is no absurdity in saying, was put in thO' 

*See PlatOi Republic, Lib. x, 567, IX 
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earUi to grow; for it means, that by a new power, 
then given, the earth was made to bring it forth or oiU, 
that is, give it birth in outward material form. This 
was the genem of the first vegetation. The earth 
brings it /(TT^A; and then through the plants' cyclical, 
seed-bearing law, which is a part of its first creation, con- 
tinues in existence this ancient germ, until it may please 
God to change or limit the process, either by direct inter- 
position, or by suffering the nature he had made, both 
in the plant and in the earth, to exhaust its finite powers. 
Thei'e is a spiritual reality, — shall we shrink from 
using the term ? — or at least an immaterial entity in all, 
even the lowest, forms of vegetable as well as animal 
organization. It is a power which no chemistry ever 
created or can destroy. It is that which, in one sense, 
may be said to re-appear in every new germination of 
the plant — the same sv ^v woXXo'f, or one in mantfy ever 
living on though its individual manifestations die, and 
ever repeating itself from the first appearance of the 
vegetable genera upon the earth, down to the specific 
exhibitions of the same old life that annually bud and 
bloom around us. Call it law, idea, power, principle, 
whatever we may, it is a reality, a high reality, the highest 
reality connected with the material organization ; and 
this it is which God made, before the tree was in the 
earth, or the herb grew, or rains had fertilized the seed, 
or the careful hand of man had supplied the conditions of 
a rich and genial soil. 
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Before proceeding to consider the creation of man/it 
may be well to present certain views which have an 
equal application to all the periods, and may, therefore, 
be most properly discussed in a separate chapter. Each 
of the great creative times, or days, we have regarded 
as characterized by two divisions, or two opposite and 
distinctly marked states. In the most comprehensive 
view we can take of them, one may be called the natural, 
the other the supernatural, one the night of nature's 
rest, whether we regard it as a steady ongoing, or as a 
period of decay and torpor after a preceding growth, the 
other the morning of God's new working, when the Word 
again goes forth, and the old slumbering nature is awaked 
to a higher energy, and made to co-operate in the pro- 
duction of a higher organization, or a higher order of 
being. It is immaterial in what chronological order we 
take them, except that if we would maintain the analogy 
of evening and morning, the evening, or the natural, 
would come first. This must be the order of every 

20* 
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account Uiat does not commence with the absolute prin* 
cijttum, or prineipium principiarum. Thus, we think, 
the whole creation that is meant to be revealed to us in 
the Bible commences with a pre^xistent nature. There 
was a nature in the dark chaos, however rudimentary, 
inchoate, or imperfect it may have been. It may have 
so existed for a longer or shorter time, although this 
chaos, or imperfect nature, had its coouncncement, 
doubtless, in some supernatural energizing of a still more 
ancient date. The prineipium, therefore, of our present 
mundane creation, commencing thus with an existing 
natural, the evening is older than the morning, and ever 
after, throughout the whole series, keeps the chronolo- 
j^cal precedence. But not to go over ground on which 
we have already dwelt, it may be sufficient for the 
present argument to allude briefly to the manner in which 
those divisions may be characterized by the most direct 
antithetical features. They are to each other as night 
and morning, as passivity and activity, as inward devel- 
opment of an imposed law followed by a new energy from 
without, as a long going on of natural law and then 
sudden and startling exhibitions of the supernatural. 

But these ideas alone do not complete the contrast. 
The mind is led to think of nature as containing in her- 
self) or as wo might better say, in her imperfection, an 
absolute necessity for such antithetical alternations. 
Nature, we have seen, can never rise above herself, or 
get above the law imposed for her working. Hence, if 
she is ever carried to a higher state, and made to co-ope- 
rate in the birth of higher products, there is an impera- 
tive demand for the new outward supernatural energy. 
Without the first creative Word, darkness would have 
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ever rested upon the face of the waters. Without the 
second, there never would have been a sky, or clouds, 
or atmosphere. Nature's old power would never have 
sufficed for such a result. Without the third, the dry 
land would never have appeared, or the waters* been 
gathered together. Without those that succeeded, the 
first dawnmg of vegetable life Avould never have made its 
appearance ; much less would animal existence have ever 
awaked from the darkness and death of the antecedent 
night. But still more than this. iUthough nature, on 
;he supposition of her being finite, and not God, could 
never rise above an imposed law, and therefore the doc- 
trine of an eternal progressive development must be false, 
yet still she could keep up to this law, it nught be said, 
and thus maintdn an eternal ongoing in the same plane, 
and the same direction. In other words, the nature wUch 
has once produced vegetation would forever produce i^ 
of the same kind and in the same degree ; that which had 
given birth to animals would go on producing animals to 
all eternity. There would be no decay in it, no pause, 
or check, or rmming down, unless supematurally retarded, 
or stopped, by the same power which origmated its 
activity. At least, it might be supposed that when 
nature, or a nature, had reached what might be called 
its maximum in any stage, that maximum would be for- 
ever thereafter msdntained, without any ab-extra aid, and 
on the supposition of no ab-extra hindrance. Here, 
therefore, it becomes necessary to enqmre — What is the 
right idea of a physical maximum, or maximum develop- 
ment, and what conceptions are we compelled, by the 
laws of our thinking, to regard as entering into the state- 
ment by which it is set forth ? In such analyns it is 
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found, that we must make one of two suppositions. A 
manmum implies either an inereasinff power^ or an m- 
ereating growth of tihe same power. The last may seem 
to involve a contradiction, and, therefore, to make the 
meaabg clearer, we would say, that in the one case, the 
degrees of more or less would be in the power itself 
makii^ it at every stage a greater power than it was 
before ; in the other, they would be predicated of the out- 
ward manifestation, which is simply Ihe outward growth, 
whilst the power, whether hidden or manifested, remains 
ihe same. Thus the power is all m the coiled spring ; 
the growth is in the manifestation through which that 
power is idsibly brought out, as we may say, in the 
increasing or decreasing motions of the machinery which 
it impels. The first, or an increase in the power itself, 
would involve the absurdity (absurdity, we mean, when 
nature alone is concerned) of %amething from nothing. 
It would violate that cardinal axiom, e nihilo nihily which 
sceptical naturalists are so fond of when applied, where 
it has no application, to the supernatural works of God ; 
since in itself, or where nature alone is concerned, more 
from less J (which is implied in an increase of the power,) 
would involve precisely the same idea, and present the 
same contradiction to the reason. The second supposi- 
tion, or that of the maximum of growth, has no such diffi- 
culty. The power J the law, or the nature, as we might 
better call it, is as perfect in the seed as in the tree, as 
perfect and as strong in the pressure of the imprisoned 
fluids, as when they are playing in the full formed jet or 
fountain. The tree is to the seed the extent of its 
growth, or the state in which it all comes otU, or in 
which the hidden power is all revealed in the perfect or 
finished product. 
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Now we are compelled to regard this maximam, whose 
nature we are enquiring into, as being of this latter kind. 
But here comes in another thought. Could this outward 
phenomenal growth or manifestation be maintained for* 
ever ? Could the power ^ which has thus brought itself 
out in the tree, and made the exterior material elements 
contribute to its manifestation, thus remain out eternally, 
or indefinitely, presenting the same unchanging, unde^ 
caying appearance ? So, perhaps, it might be thought, 
if there were no opposing influence from without, whether 
regarded as proceeding from the supernatural, or from 
some other nature. There appears no reason, it might 
be said, why the tree, when once it had attained its 
maximum size and maturity, should not live on forever 
green, and forever strong. And yet, aside from any 
conclusion we might derive from experience,' there is 
.something in the laws of our own minds, 6r of our own 
thinking, which tells us that such could not be the case, 
that it is impossible, not from incidental circumstances, 
but, in the very nature of things. There would seem to 
be a necessity of an opposite process following every such 
•jjrowth to a maximum de<;rec of manifestation. In other 
words, there is a necessity in the very idea of nature, or 
a nature, that that which ^ grows must decline. What- 
ever can only come to its height by successive stages, must 
decrease by a corresponding but inverse process. That 
which necessitates the one necessitates the other. What 
can only be reached gi^adually^ can never be retained 
permanently^ without the exertion of a greater power 
than was called out in the attainment. This Avould be 
involved in that idea which is so inherent in nature, — the 
idea of gradual or successive effort, — by which growth^ 
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instead of imtantaneous production^ is necessitated as 
the rerj law of its existence. Decay is thus the neces. 
sarj opposite of growth, and yet power is no more lost in 
the one case than gained in the other. It is only relax- 
ing an effort, the maintaining of which at the maximum 
tension, would demand a greater strength than was 
required to reach it, or a greater strength than the 
nature possesses. 

This same law of fhysical force must preyiul in the 

. highest and largest as well as in the smallest and lowest 
organizations. The growth and decline of a plant, or of 
a tree, must he governed, in this respect, hj the same 
principle with that of a world, or a system of worlds. It 
must be the same in the briefest natural cycle, and in 
one of the great periods of creation. It must bo the 
same, too, not only as regards the individual, but the 
species, or the genus. Not only will the tree reach its 
maximum and then exhibit the reverse process, but the 
species of trees to which it belongs will have a corre- 
sponding cycle of growth, maximum, decline. The same 
analogy carries us on to apply the principle to the gene- 
ral order of being which embraces species as well as indi- 

' viduals. The whole system of vegetable life, must be 
conceived of as having thus its maximum and minimum 
state of development, with the intermediate and alternat- 
ing generations of growth and decline. 

But we may advance a step beyond this. The ques- 
tion may come up, — Would the cycle itself be eternal ? 
That is, would it re])cat itself so as ever to attain the 
same maximum, or would there be also a decline here, 
each highest production being less and lower than that of 
the preceding revolution, until finally the nature is 
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exhausted, or falls to a state from which it must be 
revived by a new energy, or a new infusion of life from 
the supernatural ? The whole course of the analogy we 
have been considering would certainly tend to this latter 
conclusion. To sustain itself at the maximum tension 
would demand a greater force than was required to reach 
it. The same principle in physics would be equally 
against the continuance of a maximum cycle among 
cycles. 

The position we have reached is that all natures, lesser 
natures, greater natures, partial natures, individual na- 
tures, specific natures, general natures — the one univer- 
sal nature — have all one law of growth, maximum, 
dec\meyOHu8jtran8{tu8,intentu8; and that if (me outlives 
one or more revolutions, it is only to go round in a sinn- 
lar cycle with a corresponding law of decrease at each 
repetition. 

In other words, the cycUcal law is the law of aU 
natures, or as we might say, the nature of all natures. 
If we are not satisfied with any attempted a priori proof, 
there is the inductive or a posteriori argument derived 
from experience. This may be very limited, but it knows 
of no exceptions. It is decidedly against the doctrine of 
any eternal progress severed from the idea of the super- 
natural. As far as we can judge from '^ the things that 
are seen" this is the process of all natures. They all 
repeat themselves ; they aU have a tendency to run round 
and run out. We see it every where in the natural 
AYorld. We discover it, moreover, in existences of a 
higher character, which although not strictly belon^g 
to the physical in their essence, have their manifestation 
in connection with it. We trace it, to some extent, in the 
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moral worid, in social aad political sjstems, iu psjcholo- 
^cal developments, in intellectual and literary periods. 
These, too, have their growth, maximum, decline. A 
naticm has its birth, youth, manhood and old age. What 
we call '^ the age," too, presents often the same manifes- 
tations. But in nature strictly, as far as our observation 
can extend, ther3 are no exceptions — none that are such 
even in appearance. Some of the periods are but for 
moments — that is, moments in our modes of estimation 
— some are for hours, some for days, for seasons, for 
years, for ages. But in all the same cyclical law reigns 
predominant. Each has its birth, its youth, its age, its 
perfection and its imperfection, its growth, its decay, its 
reviviscence, its winter, its spring — its evening of torpor 
and repose, its new moining, when like the sun in its 
circuit it again sets out to run its appointed round as one 
of the lesser wheels in the Gilgal Toledoth,* or great 
wheel of the universal nature. 

Unless, therefore, the Scripture expressly contradicts, 
we cannot resist the conviction that would carry ihb 
analogy from the lowest to the highest m!inifestations hi 
the physical universe. As we go back from solar days 
to seasons, from seasons to years, from years to life-times 
of plants and animals, from these to ages that witness 
the 'growth and decline of species and genera, we cannot 
reject the thought that there are still higher days^ and 
seasons, and years. God and nature cannot be supposed 
to stop short with our sense, and our history, ana our 

*The name the Jewbh Rabbinical writers gave to the wheel 
of Ezekiel, which they regarded as reoresentative of the whole 
system of natures. . 
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inductions. The ever mdening spiral carries us upward 
to the ages of ages — the aiotvag rwv o/uivcjv — possessed 
of the same cyclical character, and during which Crod 
employed the same cyclical law in the production of 
worlds. And Scripture does not forbid it. To one who 
will read it aright, the whole aspect of the sublime 
account in Genesis is consistent alone with such a view, 
while it is greatly idded by those remarkable expresaons 
in other parts of the Bible, where the utmost power of 
language seems taxed to convey an idea of the vast 
duration of Gkni's kingdom (His visible, outward dynam- 
ical kingdom) in the ages tiiat preceded tiie growth of 
our world a» well as in those that are to come. 

From all this we infer not only iihefact, but the abso- 
lute necessitt/ of repeated creative or supernatural acts ; 
and this, not only to raise nature from time to time to a 
higher degree, but to arouse and rescue her from that 
apparent death, into which, when left to herself, she must 
ever fall. The supernatural becomes the ori^ator of 
a new nature, or the restorer and vivifier of an old ; but 
this, too, in time runs out, or tends to run out. There 
comes again the evening, the winter, the period of grow- 
ing torpor, £rom which a new creative word alone can 
recall the dying cycle, and hence the necessity of such 
word, not only to the higher progress, but to the very 
existence of the universe. 

So, also, in the moral worid. Here, too, we trace a 
similar analogy, if not the same law. In the moral as 
well as in the physical kingdom there is the extraordinary 
mamfestation, the new life, the powerful growth, the appa- 
rent decay, and then the long reign of ordinary moral 
eaxi9e$j until, when the spiritual seems almost sm^ in the 

21 
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BAtaral, Ood comes forth from the ** hiding place of hid 
power/' and there is a new exhibition of the supemaiural 
word and supernatural grace reviving every thing from 
its night of torpor and decay. It is something more than 
a metaphor when such reviviscences are styled a mam" 
inffj and the period they usher in a day, — a day of light, 
a day of life, a day of power, a day of the right hand of 
the Most High, such days as we may yet ei^ct are 
coming upon the Church and the world. 

But confining our attention to the physical universe, 
we see in the views presented in this chapter a higher 
reason than was before assigned for the terms evening 
and morning, day and night. Not merely is each period 
considered in its comparative imperfection an evening to 
the more perfect that follows, but there is, in a still 
more marked sense, in each period, considered in itself j 
an evening and a morning, — a time of growth and a 
time of declme, a time of energy and a time of torpor, 
when nature requires a higher power to wake her from 
her commencing slumbers. For facts in confirmation, we 
might appeal to geology herself, if we cared at all about 
bringing her into the argument. The rocks furnish no 
obscure evidence that the anterior productuHis of nature 
were actually in a course of degeneracy, and tending to 
go out, when the higher order began to be superinduced. 

There is in the human mind a strong disposition to 
regard nature and her manifestations under this idea of 
greater and lesser cycles. It came, perhaps, in some 
degree from astronomical observations, but may also have 
been aided by some traditional belief in successive crea- 
tive periods. Among the ancient speculations on this 
head, there is one which is so remarkable thai we would 
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THsh to dwell upon it at some length. We refer to that 
strange myth of Plato in the Politicus, which we have 
given in another work, but find it so germane to our pre- 
sent argument that we cannot refrain from introducing it 
in this connection. The leading idea, it will be -seen, is 
the one on which we have so much dwelt — the cyclical 
alternation of the natural and the supernatural. There 
is much extravagance in its imagery, much that is incon^ 
sistent, much that cannot be reconciled with any rational 
view; but this thought is throughout predominant, — 
When God suffers nature to take her course, all things 
tend to disorder, decay, and dissolution, when lie resumes 
the helm, nature moves on in her law of progress, order 
comes again from disorder, growth from decay, and youth 
from age. 

" At one time," says the myth,* " God himself guides 
this universe and turns it round. Again he abandons it 
to itself when the periods of its destined time (al •'gf loJoi 
rw ifgQ^rixwTos x?°'^") l^v© received their complement. 
Then it commences to move in a contrary direction, and 
this tendency arises from an innate necessity of its na- 
ture. For to be unchangeable, (that is, ever to retain 
a maximum,) pertains alone to things divine ; but the 
nature of matter has no share in this dignity. What 
we name, therefore, the Heavens and the Kosmos, 
although partaking of many blessed qualities from him 
who generated it, -still has communion with matter, and, 
on this account, cannot be exempt from change. It is 
in this way that it gets this property of unrolling or roll- 
ing back, consisting at first in the slightest conceivable . 
change or parallax of its previous motion. Now, for 

* Flato, Pclidctif , SG9 C. . 
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God to act in a changeable manner, or to torn things at 
one time in this direction, and then again in the coor 
tnrjj is impossible, (ou 6iiug^ is morally impossible.) 
And, therefore, for these reasons must we say that the 
world neither tarns itself, nor that it is forever tamed 
by God in contrary circuits. Neither must we suppose 
that two Gods with opposing purposes conduct its revolu- 
tions, but as has been said, (and which in fact is the 
only supposition left,) that at one time it is guided by a 
divine cause, during which period it receives again the 
acquired power of life, and an immortality not innate but 
imparted by the Demiurgus; and then, again, that it 
goes by itself, being left to itself so long that even many 
ten thousand years may be occupied in its revolutions." 
The myth then proceeds to describe the alternate 
cycles or semi-cycles. The first, or that which is under 
the cUrect care of the Deity, is the period of production, 
and, in general, the order of all things is from death to 
life. It goes on for an immense duration, but at last 
comes to an end. When the complement of the times is 
filled up, and the change must take place, then, it is 
said, " The Divine Pilot letting go the helm, retires to 
Eis secret place of observation^ and destiny and innate 
tendency (fu/*9"''of ^•'i^ufAia) are left to turn back the revo- 
lutions of the world. Then commences the reign of evil. 
Nature through all her works gives signs of woe. First 
a strange tremor is felt in every part of the abandoned 
world. After a Avhile, however, to employ Plato's 
imagery, the vessel ceases from the tumultuous surging 
which at first ensues, and, enjoying a calm, gets at length 
into the other movement. This, although one of law, 
derived firom the still felt influence of the foimer period, 
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is notwithstanding a course of steady and constant degen- 
eracy. Deteriorations everywhere take place, first of the 
vegetable, next of the animal, and finally of the human 
race, until here and there a small and wretched remnant 
alone survive. The old harmony,* the remembrance of 
Avhich had not before been entirely lost, is now utterly 
extinct. The former laws of nature are at length all 
reversed ; until finally, when the kosmos is on the very 
verge of utter ruin, " God, beholding it in great extrem- 
ity and being concerned lest by being overwhelmed in 
disorder and utterly dissolved, it should plunge again into 
the limitless, formless region of dissimilitude, or chaos, 

(fife Tov rris avo/xoiorniro; a«'£iPov ovra roflrov SCj},^ once morO 

seats himself at the helm, and, having arrested it in its 
course to ruin, arranges it again in order, rectifies it, 
and thus renders it immortal." PlatOj PoliticuBj 278 D. 
It requires no very vivid imagination to see in Plato's 
" formless region of dissimilitude" a striking picture of 
the idea presented in the Hebrew tohu and bohu, and in 
his anacyclical revolutions something like the natural and 
supernatural times we have regarded as shadowed forth 
in the evening and morning of the Mosaic account. Not 
that Plato meant that God ever wholly abandoned nature/ 
but that there are seasons in which He is more'especially 
present, or which may be called the eoctra ordinary^ and 
that, too, in the moral as well as in the natural world. 

* By the old harmony, Plato means the old types^ or ideas, 
which had not become wholly obliterated, though greatly 
marred and corrupted, in the universal degeneracy. They are 
what he elsewhere calls the spermcUic words or reasons^ 
which, by being deeply implanted in nature, preserve some 
order in the kosmos long after the direct Divine care, or 
supernatural impulse had been withdrawn. 
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In what has been previously said of the growth of plants, 
and even of animals, from the earth, it has probably sug- 
gested itself to the reader's mind that the writer is on 
dangerous ground, or, at all events, pursuing a train of 
argument and interpretation which, if not well guarded, 
may lead to some most unwelcome conclusions. Carry 
out the view, it may be said, and we may make man also 
a product of natural law, — divinely vivified it may be, 
but still, m some way, a development, a growth out of 
the earth or elements, as much as the lately made acari 
of Mr. Cross, if iitdeed there is any such order in the 
entomological world. But here again we say, — keep to 
the only knowledge of the matter, or only means of know- 
ledge we have or ever can have. Keep to the record God 
has given us. Had this taught us plainly in respect to 
man, as we think it has in respect to the plants, and at 
least some of the inferior animals, that his body, or even 
his sentient animal life had been a natural growth devel- 
oped from preceding orgamsms, by a supeinciatural quicken- 
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iQg indeed, yet acting upon and through a former nature, 
we should have had no difficulty in believing it. No 
philosophy or science could convict it of irrationality ; no 
other revealed doctrine of faith or morals would be weak? 
ened by the supposition of such an origin. For all that 
we knew, God could have made in this manner aa per. 
feet a primus homo to stand at the head of our race, as 
by any direct or instantaneously miraculous procedure. 
To such a supposition, too, If confirmed from other sour- 
ces of argument, or other evidence of interpretation, we 
should find nothing repugnant in the words n\D3j and k*;*, 
(he made or he created^y as we have previously explained 
them. They are only general modes of expressmg the 
fact of the divine production, whether such production 
be direct or through media. This is shown by the fact 
that they are both used when other declarations in the 
context leave no doubt of mediate or natural agencies, as 
we have defined the word nature. 

In one respect there is a striking difference between 
the account of the human and that of the vegetable and 
animal creations. The two latter are spoken of generi- . 
cally as races, without the least reference to any indivi-. 
dual progenitor or progemtors. In what is told us of the. 
human origji, there is a contrast so marked that we can 
not resist the conviction of its having been^^ specially 
intended. Whatever be the mode of production, iliere 
is no doubt in respect to the result or thing produced. 
It is distinctly said that God made,' not men^ not a race 
or races, but two individuals. He made them " in his 
omi image^^^ and this remarkable expression, whatever, 
be its depth of meaning, makes an ineffaceable distinc*. 
tlon between the human and all lower species upon the 
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jMurUu . From the word xsnn (Adam) alone, we could 
not hare determined with certainty that the account was 
not generic. But the.particulars which are given respect- 
ing the female, her origin and established relation to the 
man, stamp upon the narrative a character of individu- 
ality which is unmistakable. The entire departure 
here from the language used in respect to other races 
puts the meamng beyond all doubt. If any fact in crea- 
tion is clearly revealed, if there is any one placed beyond 
all cavil, beyond all room for nxij honest difference of 
interpretation, it is that the origin of the present human 
race was from one single pair. 

In this part, then, of our argument, all that we need 
contend for is that the origin of man, as marty was special 
and peculiar. By this we mean, his distinctive humanity, 
as separate from all that he has in common with the lower 
natures. We are not much concerned about the mode 
of production of his material or merely physical organiza- 
tion. In regard to this there is nothing in the expressions 
"He made," or " He created him," or " He made him 
from the earth," which is at war with the idea of growth, 
or development, during either a longer or shorter period. 
Ages might have been employed in bringing that mate. 
rial nature, through all the lower stages, up to the neces- 
sary degree of perfection for the higher use that was 
afterwards to be made of it. We do not say that the 
Bible teaches this ; we do not think that any one would be 
warranted in putting any such interpretation upon it. 
There is, however, in itself, and aside from any question 
of interpretation, nothing monstrous or incredible in the 
idea that what had formerly been the residence of an 
irrational and groveling tenant might now be selected 
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as the abode of a' higher life, might be fitted up in a 
manner corresponding to its new dignity, might be made 
to assume an erect heavenward position, whilst it takes 
on that beauty of face and form which would become the 
new intelligence, and, indeed, be one of its necessary 
results. The glorified body of Christ, which is now in 
the highest heaven, is linked in its origin with our frail, 
physical, material, humanity. He took our nature into 
himself. The moral and theological bearings of the two 
cases may be widely different, and yet the physical 
connection involved in the latter is not less wonderful, to 
say the least, than any that might be imagined to exist 
in the former case. A former physical growth might 
thus have been taken up into -a new life. From an old 
organism there might thus have been made a new man. 
On this head, however, the Bible gives us no distinct 
information. We can merely say, it seems to imply an 
immediate formation, even of the material nature, as 
though man were altogether a new thing wholly severed 
from all physical connection with any previous states of 
being; still the language is not inconsistent with the 
other supposition. In fact the mention of earth as the 
material from which the body was made (n>Bn«n— jtj w, 
airo rris y^f) would appear to intimate some use of a 
previous nature, together with the laws, the growths, 
the affinities, the established ongoings, of such previous 
nature. Such a making from material, whatever it 
might be, would either be a making according to the 
laws of that material, and then it would be a nature, a 
growth ; or it would pay no respect to those laws, and 
then it would be utterly impossible to discover any reason 
or meaning in the process. It is a war of ideas. It 
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would seem like using means which are not mecUaj causes 
which have no effects, powers which have no energy, 
material which is not material in any intelligible sense, 
(especiallj when predicated of the divine acts,) but a 
eoput mortuum whose connection with the resulting pro- 
duct, if it can be said to have any connection, is alto- 
gether arbitrary, ma^cal, idealess. 

And yet, be this growth or j^ysical origin whatever it 
may, be its mode ever so much <x)ntrolled by the laws of 
an antecedent nature, be its duration bnger or shorter, 
it does not at all necessitate the conclusion which some 
pious minds would so much dread. It ^oes not make 
man himself a growth, a development. Humanity pro- 
per, (nr the human propriiAn, did not ffrow^ was no work 

— of nature, but had a divine, a -supernatural, an instanta- 
neous beginning. There was a time, a moment, when 
man, — a man — the primus homoy began to 5e, who 
a moment before was not. There was one in whom 
humamty commenced, and from whom all subsequent 
humanity has been derived. There was one who first 
began to be a man, and tiiis principium has its date from 
the first energizing of that higher life which came from 
a direct inbreathing of the Ahnighty and Everlasting 
Father of Spirits. 

There is no estimating dates and intervals here. If 
the whole spirit of the creative history produces the 

~ impression, as we think it does, of vast and reciprocally 
distant events presented on one canvas, or one outline pic- 
ture vividly limmed by a few graphic words, then, if there 
were no other objections, might we reasonably regard 
this part of the account as being in analogy with all the 
rest. The life by which the physical structure became 
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distinctively man may have been coeval with the first 
mere animation of the physical frame, or it might have 
been the result of a special and long posterior inspira* 
tion ; and this might have been ^' the becoming a living 
souV^ in that higher sense which would seem to be 
demanded to make out Uie necessary distinction between 
man and the animals, and in order to bo in harmony 
with the more spiritual^ applications of the word life in 
other parts of the Old and New Testaments.- 

Such might be our reasoning if we had no more in Qie 
Scriptural account of the human origin than is presented 
in the words and expressions on which we have been 
commenting. The declarations, "J7e createdy^^ ^^JSe 
made^^^ ^' He formed from the eai'th," might, as we have 
seen, be interpreted in perfect consistency >?ith along aa 
well as a shcnrt, a mediate as well as an immediate pro- 
cess, an instantaneous production as well as a slow natu- 
ral growth through the operation of natural law. The 
chart has no dates, the picture has no shading from 
which we can make any estimate of intervening distances. 
But there is another part of the account which is not 
easy to reconcile with such an idea. We refer agsun to 
the creation of woman. The whole language here seema 
to necessitate the idea, not only of a supernatural spirit- 
uality, but of a sudden and preternatural formation of 
the material organism. K we are shut up to this view, 
then was man widely distinguished from the brute crea- 
tions in the origin oi his bwer as well as in that of hb 
higher being. Still, however formed, there is a deep 
significance in the phrase, ^' from the dust of the earth." 
High as may be our celestial parentage, we have an 
earthly mother. The most touching appellations in all 
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languages are expressive of the idea. Man ^^ is of the 
eariheartlij." HeisAdamjheiahaTnojhumuSjhumiUi.- 
If he has a spiritual life that connects him with the 

. higher worids, he has also an animal, and even a yegeta- 
Ue life, that Imks him with all below. 

Be it, then, when it may and how it may, it is the 
inspiration of the higher rational life that is the true 
hcffinning of our distinctiYe humanity. God breathed 
into man and he became a living soul. But here, too, 
the difference will not be made out from single words or 
phrases. It is a result <^ the combined force of the 
whole context, and of the emphasis it compels us to lay 
on certain parts. ^^ Man," says the Scripture, ^^ became 
a living 8oul/* (n;r[ tPB^.) But the animals, also, are 
styled nephesh hayyaj breath of life^ or soul of life^ or 
living $ouJ. It is the general term for animation^ like 
the Greek 4'^4> ^m4^^' including all beyond matter, all 
the immaterial region, whether we call it life, seme, feel- 
ing^ thought J or intellect^ extending from the lowest sen- 
tient to the highest rational, and taking in all that is 
denoted by the Hebrew ca'^'tr, whose ancient plural form 
in all the oriental tongues could only have arisen from 
some early conception of higher and lower degrees as 
essentially belonging to this great idea or mystery of life. 

*^ As far, then, as this phrase (nephesh hayya) is con- 
cerned, we could predicate of man no superiority of 
origin or of psychological rank above the beast. Every 
thing depends upon the view we take of the different 
source /roTTi which, or different way in which the human 
4'VX4i or nephesh luiyya, came. In the Hebrew account, 
the emphasis is not on the word for life, but on the man- 
ner of origination. ^^ And Qoi breathed into him the 
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nephesh hayya and man hecame^^^ — that is, thm "man 
became a living soul," and, of course, a higher soul in 
proportion to the more specially divine and higher source 
from whence it came. The animation of the other living 
creatures was from the earth, and through the earth, by 
the common .vivification of the Spirit in nature, the Ruah 
Elohim mentioned in Genesis, i, 2, — the brooding, che- 
rishing, (riiphntt, inciibans f ovens, ^ life-giving, life-sustain- 
ing spirit, which is the genial source of all physical anima- 
tion,- as we learn also from other parts of the Old Testa- 
ment. Thus, Psalms, civ. 30, " Thou sendest forth 
(nVwin), Thou diffusest thy spirit; they are created; 
Thou dost gather in (tjoj^) their spirit ; they expire and 
return to their dust." In this way the life of nature 
is originated and sustained ; or, as the Psalmist says in 
this same passage, — " Tfioii reneivest the face of the 
earth." Animation is a flood or stream going forth 
from the earth and returning back to it. It constantly 
ebbs and flows under that same influence that first 
commenced the mighty movement ; yet still it is naturej 
(natura,) a being horn and an ever being about to be 
bom. It is no profanity to accommodate to this the 
words of the Latin poet, seeing that his thought is but 
the echo of this primeval revelation, and if we except 
man from it, may be regarded as almost a paraphrase 
of the language of Genesis and the Psahnist, — 

Spiritas intus lUit. totamque infuM per axtot 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpora miaeet. 
Inde hominum pemdumque gtnu9^ rltaeque voUmtum, 
£t quae marmoreo fert nuynnra sub aeqaora pontiui 

Virf . JEn. Ti, 791 

This has indeed a pantheistic tinge, but* only from its 
seeming to recognize no other principle than the anima 

22 
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mundi, a fault into which all apparent theism must ever 
run that does not acknowledge, in some waj, a ploralitj 
in the divine exbtence. 

In such a view of the life of animals we hare no hesi- 
tation in saying, that when thej die, not onlj their bodily 
organization but their spifit,. their animating force^ appe- 
tite, and sentiency, all, in short, that is included in their 
neflmh hayya^ returns agsdn to the earth from which, 
and through which, as we have seen, and shown from 
Scripture, it was primevally ham or had its seminal 
principium when God said, ^^Let the earth and the 
waters bring forth." In other words, it is gathered in* 
as the Hebrew verb of the Psalmist expresses it, or goes 
back to mmgle with that general life of nature of which 
it is but a specific manifestation instead of being, in itself, 
a divinely constituted personality. Thus, the musing 
Hebrew philosopher in Ecclesiastes, iii, 21, — ^'Who 
knoweth the spirit of man that goeth upward, and the 
spirit of the beast that goeth downward, to the earth ?" 
He clearly intimates the tradition of his day, and does 
by no means deny the distinction itself, as some have 
maintained. This he admits as a received and indisput- 
able truth, as one of the settied things which no man 
called in question, or could think of calling in question. 
He merely discourages speculation about it ; he seems to 
doubt the power of the human intelligence to trace the 

* The same word is used in respect to the departure of the 
human soul ; bat the attentive reader of the Scriptures cannot 
fiul to note the striking difference in the context. Man dies 
and is *^ gathered to his fathers," or *' the congregation of the 
fathers." The peculiarity of the language must have been 
intended to guard against this very thought which might other- 
wise confound him with the lower animal natures. 
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philosophy, or to give the rationale of the wondrous fact. 
The animal returns, both body and spirit, to the earth ; 
or rather his body to the earth, his life or spirit, to nature. 
He has no express divine image, no special divine 
inbreatlung to raise him above the flow of nature, or 
exempt him from the operation of that cyclical, ever 
reproducing, reabsorbing law which God has made the 
peculiar characteristic of the physical world. The spirit 
of man, on the other hand, returns to Him who breathed 
it, not to be absorbed, for that would expressly contradict 
other parts of the Scriptures, but to have its new spiritual 
destiny determined by the " deeds done in the body.'* 

We would not, however, stop here. The distinction 
between man and the lower animal creation is too import- 
ant to be allowed to rest on any merely psychological 
differences, be they of the most transcendental order. 
Reason, conscience, the religious sentiment, do certainly 
constitute a vast superiority. They furnish the ground 
of a very powerful argument that a beuig so much above 
nature must survive nature, that that which can know 
the eternal, or, in other words, feed on immortal truth, 
must be itself immortal, or that one whom Grod has so 
made he must have destined for immortality. There is 
a like powerful argument from his hopes, his intuitions, 
his ever upward and onward aspirations. The bird whose 
structure and Jnstincts show that he is adapted to another 
and a warmer clime, we do not hesitate to say, will 
migrate to that better clime, will yet live in that better 
clime. So man will dwell in another world; he will 
belong to another age; all his moral and even intellec- 
tual wants point to another sphere of existence. The 
argument is even more conclusive for the spiritualist 
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than the natoraliBt. And so we may say of all the argu- 
ments that we have here mentioned. They are all 
strong, very strong, but do not furnish that absolute 
ground which fidth demands. By these higher faculties, 
it may be argued, we are allied to the unseen, and to 
that which is in its very essence eternal. By being 
capable of knowing the true, the beautiful, the right, our 
souls are in union with the everlasting ideas, and so with 
the mind of God himself The argument, we say, is a 
strong argument, a great and glorious argument ; we are 
very far from underrating its preciousness ; but we can 
not feel it to be a perfect demonstration. It may be 
smd to be strong in itself, or for some higher intellect, but 
our hold upon it is feeble, and often wholly relaxed under 
the influence of sense and animality. We need some- 
thing else on which to rest the true view of the human 
dignity, or a firm and constant belief in the exceeding 
preciousness of the human existence. This, we think, 
the Bible furnishes in the very account of man*s creation, 
and especially in the narrative of subsequent transactions 
between the new created being and his condescending 
Creator. What the highest psychological view fails to 
give us is found in that old word, which although once so 
prominent and so significant, has almost every where 
dropped out of our modem theology. It is the word 
^'eovenanty^ rj^'^a, ^la^m, foedus, promissumy — the word 
that occurs so often in the Bible, and which the inspired 
vnpiters are so fond of employing to denote the highest, 
as well as the most intimate, relation between God and 
the human race. He created man; he breathed into 
him the breoA of life; more than this, or in a sense , 
higher than the term would bear when applied to the 
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animals, he made this inspiration or inbreathing to be 
the medium of endowment with moral, rational, and reli- 
gious faculties ; still more than this, — over all, and above 
all, he made a covenant with him. The word is not in 
the first of Genesis, but its spirit is there, and the term 
itself is most expressly predicated of the transaction 
when referred to in other parts of the Old Testament. 
He placed him on a higher ground than that of natural 
law, or natural right deduced by the reason from man's 
relation to the universe, or what might be called, in iia 
highest sense, the universal nature of things. He enters 
into an agreement, a covenant^ with this ^' frail child of 
dust," and thus gives him a legal, a forensic right,— 
makes him a son, " an heir of glory." By the very act 
of such a covenant he brings him nigher to himself; he 
elevates him for that purpose to a platform on which the 
finite and infinite intelligence may converse together, and 
be, for the occasion, parties in the same voluntary spirit* 
ual transaction. He thus places him above nature, not 
merely in his psychological constitution, but in his objeo* 
live relation to the divine. Here, then, is the crowning 
^distinction between man and the physical world in all iia 
grades of existence. True it is, that in the Bible, even 
natural law is sometimes called a covenant, as in Jere- 
miah, xxxiii, 20, 25, where we have the expression ^^ my 
covenant of the day and of the night," used as synonymous, 
with the ordinances or physical laws of the heavens ; bat 
in such cases the language is evidently figurative, and 
derived by way of analogy from the hi^er idea. With 
man it is a real covenant. When applied to the human 
race, or to any elect family of the race, it is taken in its 
most direct and literal sense. The transaction belongs 

22* 
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to a higher world of thought and being. It brings in a 
higher class of ideas. In nature and natural relations 
there are forces, gravities, attractions, alBSnides, and, as 
we approach its department of life and sentiencj, appe- 
tites, instincts, susceptibilities; in the covenant there are 
parties, promises, agreements, oaths, conditions, impera- 
tives, fulfihnents, forfeitures, penalties, and rewards. It 
is the gilorj of the human soul, that unlike the animal, it 
can be in this forensic or covenant relation to the uni- 
versal law-^ver. Deity bmds himself to give his crea- 
ture life and immortality. He makes the loss of them, 
or the deterioration of them, to depend, not on any phy- 
acal law, (except we regard such physical law as the 
i^pointed executioner of the positive legal sentence,) but 
upon the moral forfeiture of the condition through the 
observance of which there was to be secured eternal life. 
It is thus in tins subsequent transaction in Eden we 
find the true ground of our surest belief in the human 
dignity and immortality. In the words of our noblest 
catechism, confirmed by the spirit and letter of Holy 
Writ, " God made a covenant of life with Adam, the first 
man, both for himself and all his posterity, on condition 
of obedience;" and when that was broken a similar mode 
is pursued for the human restoration. A new and better 
covenant is entered into with the New Man who repre- 
sents the new humanity. It is this which gives signifi- 
cance and vividness to the whole language employed 
respecting human salvation. The idea of covenant ap- 
pears throughout. Everythmg is federative and forensic. 
The recovery of the soul is its redemption. Salvation is 
-heir%hip ; justificatian or righteousness is a title to an 
inheritance purchased and psdd for by the covenanting 
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head. But we would not farther pursue the tma of 
thought in this connection. It has been dwelt upon 
because of the strong tendency among modem theological 
TOters, even when they style themselves evangelical, to 
plaxse the relations between God and man on the general 
basis of " the nature of things," and to determine the 
human place therein as made out by reason and philoso- 
phy in distinction from, if not in opposition to, that 
express revelation which constitutes the covenant idea. 
When carefully analyzed, the former process will be 
found to be a tracing of man's obligation to the umverse, 
rather than to God the sovereign law-giver of the uni- 
verse. Covenant was a famous word among the theolo- 
gians of past centuries. We would venture to say that 
the Church must return to it, or all that is peculiar in 
revelation and Christiamty will be merged in a lifeless, 
unscriptural system of natural theology, or some stiH 
colder system of natural ethics. 

We have the more confidence in this, because it is the 
very argument that Christ urged against the naturalise 
ing Sadducees. He confutes them, not with psycholo- 
gical or metaphysical reasonings, but with arguments 
drawn from the Scripture, from its historical facts show- 
ing God's method of dealing with men, or the true 
grounds of the human dignity and immortahty. ^^ Bat 
concerning the resurrection of the dead, have ye never 
read in the book of Moses, how God said to him — I am 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob : He is not the God of the dead, but of the liv- 
ing." All here is placed on the ground of covenant. 
He is not the God of the dead, but of the living. He 
does not deal thus with the inanimate or merely ammal 
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enstences. WiQx ihem, all is nature and natural law. 
They are assigned to this department and can never 
transcend it With man, on the other band, all is by 
Tirtae of the covenant, whether regarded as made with 
the uniyersal head of the race, or the federal progenitor 
of any particular seed whether natural or spiritual. 
His dignity, his immortality, bis rights, his forfeitures, 
his condemnation, as well as his salvation, are all placed 
<m this ground, and have all their strength and signifi- 
cance from this hiirher relation. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



THE SEVENTH DAY. ARGUMENT FROiM THE SABBATH. 

Commencement of the Sabbatu in the evening. — Does it still continue f 
The less a type of'tiib aKSATEB.— The solar a type of the jbonxo ob 

OLAMIC period. — OBJECTION STATED. — JEWISH HEBDOMADS. — ^WXEXLT. SEP* 
TRNNIAL, PENTECO.^TAL. — DaVID PaREUS. — AUOUSTINB.— PaTRISTIC IDEA OF 
THE SEVEN AGES OP THE VORLD. — ^Wb ARE IN THE SaBBATH EVE OF TBS 
WORLD.— The 8aBBATII morning the latter DAT GLORT OF THE CHURCB. 

Objection from the language of the fourth coMMANDMENTr— Answer 

TO IT* 

The most plausible objection to the view we have taken 
of the indefinite periods is derived from th« mention of 
the Sabbath. Man was created at the close of the sixth 
day, just before, or at, the evening which was the true 
commencement of the Sabbath. If we reckon steadily 
and consistently from the beginning, such must be the 
result of our computation. The first day commenced 
in the night or evening ; such, therefore, must have been 
the beginning of all the rest. And this is the reason 
why the Septuagint, the Syriac, and the Samaritan ver- 
sions have it that God finished his work on the sixth 
(lay, instead of the seventh, as it is in the Hebrew and 
the Vulgate. They mean the same thing, or would 
present the same date under a different view of its relar 
tive position. 

The human race, then, commenced its being with the 
Sabbath of the world. It was the closing act in the 
great series. Creation was finished, and God ceased, or 
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rested, firom his work. This ceasing from creation was 
the begiiping of that Sabba^i, — the Sabbath of God. 
Did it terminate at the end of twentj-four hours, or is it 
yet continuing ? This is the great question. 

The argument on the other side runs thus : If the 
seventh was a natural day of twenty-four hours, so must 
have been the six preceding: but that the seventh 
must have been a natural solar day of twenty-four hours, 
we know from its being the bcginmng and the rule of 
reckoning for our current Sabbaths appointed in memory 
of its divine observance. We have stated the argument in 
its strongest and most plausible form. The fallacy is in 
the second clause. It has been well presented by Hugh 
MQller, in his " Footsteps of the Creator," but we. will 
endeavor to give it in the form in which it comes with 
most force to our own mind. If the Sabbath was a natural 
solar day, so were all the rest. This is clear enough, — 
but may we not invert the argument ? God rested on 
the seventh day. Have we heard of his resummg his 
labors? — we mean in the work of creation; for in liis 
irorks of providence " He hath worked hitherto, and yet 
worketh." Those acts do not break the Sabbath any more 
4haB man's works of mercy and duty are a violation of 
the typical hebdomadal rest. Was then this Sabbath — 
God's Sabbath, we mean, — the Sabbath, or rest, from 
creation, — twenty-four hours long ? Did it have — has 
it had-— its evening and its morning, as we are told of 
the others ? Did Deity resume His work on the eighth 
day? 

These questions seem to us to have pertinency, and to 
come directly out from the whole analogy of the account. 
God rested on the seventh day. So £a.r we interpret 
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Scripture alike. Has that rest or Sabbath of the Lord 
yet ceased ? If not, then we turn the argument directljr 
round. The seventh was, or rather is, a long, indefinite 
or unmeasured period, and, therefore, of the same kind 
were all the rest. We are aware how very much depends 
on the prepossessions and aspects under which we view 
the position. Some may not understand the state- 
ment ; others may see no force in it, or may regard the 
question as entirely irrelevant, but to one who looks from 
a different stand-point there is not only no inconsistency, 
but a great and glorious beauty, a beauty worthy of the 
Scriptures, and of the great plan upon which all its 
dispensations are revealed to us, in the less being thus 
made a memorial of the greater — the weekly Sabbath 
made by the sun thus symbolizing and ever calling to 
mind the great Sabbath, the great rest of God, which, as 
far as respects the physical world, yet contmues. The 
physical creation yet rests; although we may soberly 
entertam the thought, that in the work of redemption 
there may have been a new day of the Lord to be reck- 
oned in the greater calendar ^ and a change of Sabbath 
corresponding to it in the reduced scale of our solar 
diurnal periods, — just as tlie great degrees of latitude 
and lon^tude have their representatives in the divirions 
of the chart, or the great orbits of the heavens their 
exact ratios in the circles and angles of the orrery. 

Such a representation of the greater by the less may 
be regarded as not obscurely shadowed forth in the 
ascending scales of the Jewish Sabbaths — the seventh 
solar day — the seventh week of the pentecostal cycle — 
the seventh or sabbatical year, — the seventh septenary 
of years, — until we c<Mne to the great rest of the jubilee. 
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The cyclical repetitions stop here m tlie human scale of 
reYelation, for language is finite, and the human concep- 
tiye powers grow weary; but surely the thought is some- 
thing more than- a capricious fancy, that these few terms, 
80 regularly enlarging as they ascend, may suggest a 
Ugher series of stiH vaster expansion. Having mounted 
through the trinal grade, the mind finds a difiiculty in 
abruptly stoppmg with the earthly jubilee. The less will 
bring in the ttiought of the greater. The sabbatical day, 
the sabbatical year, the sabbatical jubilee, are images of 
things in the heavens ; their shadows are thrown back 
upon the past, and forward upon the future ; they typify 
the great years of Ood's existence, the septenaries of 
ages and aeons, those ever enlarging cycles that we may 
soberly regard as the measures — not of eternity abso- 
lutely, which is immeasurable, — but of those higher 
workings and intermissions which belong to Ood's highest 
government in time and space. 

We are fond of consulting, on this and kindred ques- 
tions, the writings of the older conmientators, who lived 
before any of the discoveries of modem science. "What 
makes some of these works the most important helps in 
a philological point of riew, giving them a value in this 
respect surpassing that of our most lauded modem criti- 
cism, is the fact to which we have before adverted. 
They never overlook anything in the text. This care- 
fulness results from their greater faith. It comes froin 
iheir unwavering belief that there is meaning, important 
meaning, in every jot and tittle of the Divine Word. 
Hence they see more than many modem commentators, 
not only in the affirmations, but in the silence of Scrip- 
ture. We have already alluded to this in the case of 
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Augustine. His attention is arrested by the remarkable 
omissions, as well as by the remarkable declarations of 
the Bible narrative. Thus, for example, in each of the 
first six days, there is a steady and similarly repeated 
mention of an evening and a morning as constituting the 
important elements of each period. In the account of 

• the seventh, all this is strangely onutted. Its invariable 
repetition in the preceding days is inconsistent with the 
supposition that the onussion was accidental; and the 
whole style of the narrative forbids the idea that it was for 
the sake of any epitomal conciseness. It must have been 
thought of, and designed by, the writer. Now many 
a modem commentator passes this all over without a re* 

. mark. But how different the course ofthis ancient father? 
Not only does he find a rich meaning in every word 
and phrase, but he also devotes a chapter to an enqmiy 
into the reason of this strange break in the previous order 
of the wonderful narrative. In such attempts there are, 
it is true, many things which are not entitied to conader- 
ation, but there is also, oftentimes, a profoundness of 
meaning, which, although it might not have been thought 
of by us, carries with it, when presented, an impress of 
the soundest rationality. Similar examples may be found 
among commentators who followed after the reformation, 
and who have exlubited much of this trait of the patristic 
style. Among others we might refer to David Pareus, 
an old Oerman divine of the sixteenth century, whose 
commentary on Genesis we have found it interesting and 
instructive to consult. In his remarks on this part of the 
first chapter, he states the question that had been raised 
by Augustme, why nothing is said of the evening and 
morning of the seventh as well as of the other days, — 

23 
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*^ De Beptimo die qaaeritur an fuerit a Deo creatos, et 
eur fiihU cUeatur de iQU9 vesper a et mane ut in didm% 
aliUy The first of these questions he answers with a 
metaphysical reason. It was created in it$ cau$e$y he 
says — Fuit creatus in mis causis, hoc esty in motu coeli 
et 8oli$j die quarto. The other is more difficult. The 
mornings and evenings of the first three days, he main- 
tainSy must have been made by a miraculous expansion 
and contraction of the Ught, those of the three follo¥ringy 
by the rising and setting of the sun. But still there 
must be some reason why there is no mention of a morn- 
ing and evening to this seventh day; especially smce, in 
other respects, there is given of it so striidng and distinct 
an account. The only conclu^on he can come to is this. 
As this first Sabbath was the peculiar Sabbath of Grod 
and angels, it is kept open, as it were, for the saints, so 
that what is now begun here will then be finished when 
we attun to the eternal rest from sin, — Septimus dies 
est Sabbathum proprium dei angelorum et sanctorum 
in coelie; quod in nobis esse nunc inchoatur, tandem 
vero perficietur, quando.perpetuam a peccatis requiem 
agemus. Parei OommenL in Qeneainj Gh. ii, v. 2. 

There is a metaphysical aspect to the reason assigned. 
It would seem to regard this first or divine Sabbath as 
not coming strictiy under the category of time, at least 
in its ordinary measurements, but as belonging, some 
how, to a higher sphere, from whence it has its temporal 
representative projected upon the scale of our lower plane 
in time and space. We attach value to it only as show- 
ing how a deep and devout thinker, having no other 
motive than a desire to discover the internal consistency 
of Scripture, and influenced by no ab-extra considerations, 
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would be led, from the very text, to regard this seventh 
day, and of course, all the rest, as having an anomalous 
character, not to be judged by ideas derived from a sub- 
sequent regulated condition of things. 

The same inference may be drawn from the speculation 
among some of the Fathers respecting the seven days of 
creation, as representative of the supposed seven ages of 
the world. It may be found set forth in Augustine's 
Treatise De Genesi Contra Manichaeos, Lib. I, Ch. xxiii, 
— Video enim per totum textum divinarum Scripturarum 
sex quasdam aetates operosas certis quasi limitibus suis 
esse distinctas iit in iepthna aperetur requies; et easdem 
sex aetates habere similitudinem istorum sex dierum in 
quibus ea facta sunt, quae Deum fecisse Scriptura com^ 
memorat. Primordia enim generis humani, in quibus 
ista luce frui coepit, bene comparantur prime diei quo 
fecit Deus lucem.* The first mundane age extends from 
Adam to Noah, over which comes the night of the deluge, 
quasi vespera hujus diei. The second age has for its 
evening the confusion of tongues. The dawn of the 
third is the calling of Abraham, and the separation of 
him from his people ; and so on. Such a division may 
be regarded as all fancy. We attach importance only 
to the mode of thinking and interpretation from which it 
comes. It matters not, too, whether those who hold this 

* " For I see through the whole text of the Divine Scrip- 
ture, six ages of the world's labor, as it were, distinctly 
bounded, so that there might be hope of a rest in the seventh ; 
also, that these same six ,ages have a likeness to those days 
in which all those things were made, which the Scripture 
declares that God made. For the origin, or first times, of the 
human race, in which it began to enjoy ^he light, is well 
compared to that first day in which Ood made the light." 
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Tiewi had my definite thooght of a longer or shorter 
dorationy or ^ any duration at all. They saw that there 
was sometlung remarkable, something extra-ordinary, 
about these days. This appeared on the &ce of the 
text, without the suggestion of any scientific knowledge, 
or theory, which might have given a direction to their 
contemplations. Having, therefore, nothing of this latter 
clue to guide them in expluning the mysterious language, 
ihey ran into the allegorical, the mystical, the metaphy- 
ncal. We quote them here, as we have done before, — 
and the pomt cannot be too strongly urged, — for the 
purpose of showing that this easy taking for granted that 
the Mosaic periods, and especially the seventh, were, of 
course, common solar dajrs of exactly twenty-four hours 
each, neither more nor less, is alien to the spirit of 
ancient interpretations brought out long before there had 
been the first conception of such a science as gedogy, or 
of any scientific objections to anything that might be 
regarded as the literal meaning of the passage. It is 
worthy of note, too, that what with some of tiie present 
day is so very easy, was with them their chief difficulty. 
They could not understand the Sabbath from creation as 
a common day, and were, therefore, driven to regard all 
the rest as anomalous. 

. A sinular suggestion comes from another ancient 
notion, mentioned by Augustine, that the days of crea- 
tion were representative of, and represented by,' the 
supposed seven stages in human life, such as birth, 
infancy, youth, etc. It shows the same tendency. It 
comes from the laws of our thinking, thus to carry the 
analogies of the human life and growth, whether generic 
or individual, into tiie greater creations, and to regard 
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the world, too, as a series of growths, or natures, mOx its 
periods of birth, of infancy, of youth, of maturity, — with 
its mornings, its evenings, its spring, its autumn, its long 
winters of repose, its summers of reviviscence, correspond- 
ing to the shorter cycles of the animal and vegetable 
natures that exist upon it. It shows, too, what is of 
more importance in our exegesis, that the anomalous 
style of the narrative is felt to be in harmony with such 
analo^es, and that what is now called by many the most 
natural is, in truth, the most forced and unnatural inter- 
pretation. Such has been the impression it has made on 
minds of the most varied constitution and temperament. 
To zealous students of the Bible .in all ages, whether 
mystics like Philo, or philosophic theologians like Augus- 
tine, or practical matter of fact men like the historian 
Josephus, or of .the higher order of rationalizing critics 
like the Jewish Maimonides, there has ever seemed 
something out of the usual Une of interpretation in the 
Mosaic account of the world's origm. It was to them tibie 
narrative of great events that have their correspondenceSi 
but no identical repetitions either in the time or space of 
the present mundane age. It was a history of great 
events that took place, in fact, before our present sun- 
measured time began, and therefore, they could not help 
regarding it as havmg a meaning to which we can only 
approach by analogies wholly time-transc6n<Ung, or traor 
scending all its ordmary estimates. 

Much more may we say this in reference to the seventh 
day specially. Augustine, and Parens, and the whole 
class of profound and learned commentators whom they 
may be said to represent, have their attention drawn to 
points in the narrative, — whether assertions or omissions 

2S' 
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— which the rationalizing critic passes by unheeded. 
Interpreters of the former stamp set out with the axiom 
that the Scripture is given by inspiration, and that there 
must, therefore, have been a design in everything that 
relates to its style, its language, its choice of words, its 
imagery, and, in general, its whole mode of communica- 
tion to the souls of men. Hence they are struck with 
ihb change in the account of the seventh day. There 
must be some reason for this remarkable onussion of 
what had been so regularly repeated at the close of all 
the preceding epochs. There must be some sense, at 
least, in which this first Sabbath is not yet finished. But 
if we put out of view -the inadequate theory of the twen- 
fy-four solar hours, or disencumber ourselves of the imped- 
iments that come firom so narrow an interpretation, the 
whole difficulty vanishes. What other reason could 
there have been for the omission, than that this seventh 
day or period had not yet come to a close ? Even its 
morning had not yet arrived. We are still in the Sab- 
bath eve, unless Christ's ascension were its terminating 
era. But what that Sabbath morning may be, we must 
learn from the Scriptures or never know at all. The 
Bible speaks of ^^ the morning of the resurrection." Is 
it a mere figure, or something more than a figure, — a 
reality transcending in literal and substantial glory any 
of the matutinal periods of the earth's early physical 
formation ? There is the " morning when the upright 
shall have the dominion," which dominion may be on this 
very planet. Or if this is thought to have too much 
difficulty attending it, there is also that morning of the 
latter day glory whose auroral effulgence is so vividly 
pictured by the rapt Hebrew Seers, — that glorious 
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morning when " Zion shall have put on heY beautiful gar- 
ments," her spotless Sabbath robes, — when the Church, 
for which the earth was made, " shall arise and shine, /or 
her lAgld has come and the glory of her Lord has risen 
upon her," — " when nations shall go by her light and 
kings by the splendor of her rising," — when her risen 
" sun shall never more go down, for the Lord shall be 
her everlasting light* and her God her glory." Instead 
of mediate or reflexive illumination through the heavenly 
bodies, 

"The Light Himself shall thlna 
Rereftlod, — and 'God'a Eternal Day be thine." 

All this is metaphor, it may be said, but how shall we 
decide which is the primary, and which the secondary, 
or metaphorical, sense of these words ? How is it that 
there is hardly a language — perhaps no language — in 
which words for light and truthy seeing and Jmomng^ 
are not from the same or kindred roots? And this is 
the Apostle's definition, — *av yaj co (pavejoufASvov cpw^ Itfn, 
. "JR?r whatsoever doth make manifest is light^^ Ephe- 
sians, v, 13 ; that is, whatsoever reveals or eauses to 
appear that which before was hidden, non-existent, or 

♦Isaiah, Ix, 19, tn\\'$ nS«, (pwg aVIivof, The light of her 
eternity, her age, hor clam. Any one who examines the 
passage must see that the word is in strong contrast with the 
terms expressive of times measured by the sun and moon in 
distinction from the gt^ater sign of duration, or the greater 
light of the olamic period. *' The sun shall be no more thy 
light by day, nor the moon thy splendor by night ; but the 
Lord shall be thine eternal light." Or, as it is given in the 
noble Vulgate translation of the passage, — " Non est tibi am- 
plius sol ad lucendum per diem, nee splendor lunae illumioa- 
bit te ; sed erit tibi Dominus in lucem sempitemam, et Dens 
tuus in gloriam toam. 



1 
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waeenj whether in the physical, the intellectualy or the 
spiritual world. 

In such a view as this, however, everything depends 
upon the position to which we attidn in the interpretation 
of Genesis. When the language there employed readily 
and naturally suggests to us the ideas of successive 
rimngs in the scale of creations, it is easy to transfer the 
same train of thought, without any consciousness of 
change in style, to this later and more glorious olam. 
We may conjecture, too, whence the Prophets derived 
this fSeivorite imagery of the greater day and the greater 
li^t as compared with the sun-measured and moon-mea- 
sured seasons. In such a panorama, the universal exist- 
ence presents itself to us as an ascending series of mom- 
mgs, manifestations, or appearings, from the lowest physi- 
cal to the highest spiritual. There is a continual coming 
forth from the before ^^ unseenJ*^ There is the appearing 
of the natural light out of chaos, the appearing of the 
dry land out of the watery wastes, the appearing of the 
expanse or firmament, with its apparatus for the ferti- 
lization of the earth, the appearing of the season-divid- 
ing celestial luminaries, the appearing of vegetable life, 
of animal life, of rational life, — and finally that for 
wluch all the rest are preparatory, the manifestation of 
the new life in Christ, and of the moral glory of God in 
'^ the new heavens and new earth wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness." There is no break in the upward continuity, 
no proceeding per saltum, no awful chasm of all created 
being, to the dread brink of which the history of a brief 
six thousand years conducts us dimly back only to find 
it descending rapidly ofi'by a few short diurnal steps into 
the utter blank of an ante-past eternity. On the other 
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View, everything, instead of being forced, rises according 
to the conceptions required by the very laws of thinking 
which God has given to us, whilst in the latest application 
as in the earliest, we feel that the terms are alike literal,- 
alike metaphorical. The Apostle's definition still holds 
good throughout, " Whatsoever maketh manifest is light." 
Whatever dispensation causes to appear a new state of 
being supematurally rising out of the old, thus revealing 
the ever ascending glory of God, is a new morning^ the 
literal perfection of a new daf/ in the bngoings of tha^» 
kingdom which is called tsa-^toVb^-Vs n!isV», ^atfiXsia iravrwv 
Twv a/ivwv, Regnum omnium aaeculorum^ — the kingdom 
of all worlds or ageSy — Psalms, cxlv, 13. Hence, too, 
in the highest, and widest, and most literal sense, is €M 
called leoLTh^ twv ^ircav, " the Father of Lights,'' — light 
physical, light animal, or the " light of life," light rational, 
light spiritual. Whatsoever revealeth is light; and so 
Augustine understood literally the language of the Apos- 
tle, in Ephesians, v, 13. Nee qmsquam arbitretur illud* 
quod dixi de luce spiritali, non jam proprie, sed quasi 
figurate atque allegorice convenire ad intelligendum 
diem et vesperam et mane. Sed alitor quidem quam 
in hac consuetudine quotidianae lucis hujus et corporalis ; 
now tamen tanquam hie proprie^ ihi figurate. UBI endi 

MELIOR ET CERTIOR LUX, IBI VERIOR ETIAM DIES ; CUT 

ergo non tam verier vespera et verius mane ? Neque 
enim et Christus sic dicitur Ivx quomodo dicitur lapis, 
sed illud proprie, hoc utique figurate. Augustine Be 
Genesi ad Literamy Lib. IV, Ch. xxviii.* 

* Let no one think that what I have said of the spiritual 
light is not to be properiy, or literally, but only figuratively, 
as it were, or allegorically understood of the day and evening 
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A chief objection to the view here taken of the Sab- 
bath, has been derived from its being mentioned in the 
fourth commandment in immediate connection mth the 
human solar Sabbath, and the six solar days of human 
labor. It must be seen, however, that everything here 
depends upon the settlement of the previous interpreta- 
tion oi the days in Genesis. Whatever they mean there 
is to be carried along in the exegesis of the later passage. 
The language of the fourth commandment is only a repe- 
tition, and there is nothing m it inconsistent with the idea 
of the lesser cycle being made the standing -type or 
representative of the greater, the flowing and recurring 
of that which has become fixed and constant in the 
higher chronology. 

But the difficulty, it is contended, is in the close con- 
nection or juxtaposition of the words, or the immediate 
repetition of the same word in different senses. Admit- 
ting, says the objector, that the word day may be used 
for cycle, still it is contrary to the laws of a sound inter- 
pretation to suppose that there would be so sudden a 
change from one application of the term to the other in 
the same passage. We cannot concede the force of this 
argument. In the first place, the word is not taken in 
two distinct senses, or in two senses at all. It has its 
clear essential cyclical idea in both uses.. Duration, or, 

and morning. It is, indeed, to be taken otherwise than ac- 
cording to our familiar notion of this daily and corporeal light ; 
yet not as though the one was literal, the other figurative. 
For wnERE there is the better and surer lioht, there 
IS THE more real DAT. For neither is Christ called the 
Light in the same way as he is called a stone (the corner 
stone) ; but the former properly or literally, the latter only 
figuratiyely. 
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rather, a certain fixed duration, is not of the essence of 
the term. This is an incidental to be determined always 
by that of which it is affirmed or predicated. Days are 
greater or smaller, .lugher or lower, according to the con- 
ception we have of them as God's days, or man's days, 
as the great days of the creative acts, or the lesser cycles 
of our transient and oft recurring human labors. We 
are astonished at the argument, because it so ignores 
some of the most impressive analo^es of the Bible, and 
is, in this respect, so contrary to its general idea of repre- 
senting the greater by the less ; as in its great scheme 
of salvation the individual stands for the family, the 
family for the nation, the chosen nation for the universal 
earthly Church, and this for God's aeonian Kingdom in 
the heavens. Besides, there are in other parts of the 
Bible the clearest and most indisputable examples of 
similar transfers of meaning. There is one in reference 
to this verv word, and of so marked a character that it 
is strange it should have escaped the notice of the learned 
and ingenious critics who have made this objection. 
^' Let us walk as in the (2ay," says Paul, Romans, xiii, 13, 
^^ not in chambering and drunkenness." The term is 
evidently used for day lights the light of the surij as 
distinguished from the night, the season of shameful 
crimes. As he speaks, 1 Thessalonians, v, 5, of the chil- 
dren of the day and of the night under the same aspect. 
But how sudden the change to the higher sense, and yet 
without any formal or outward intimation of metaphori or 
any express or implied recognition of one as being any 
more a literal sense than the other, — ^^For the night 
is far gone, the day is at hand," — that day of Christ's 
appearing when ^^ The Light Himself shall shine," the 
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daj that comes next in the great olamio calendar, the 
daj that was yerj near in the chronology of the agesj 
howeyer remote it might seem as reckoned by the slow 
pasttng solar periods. The Apostle surveyed the woiid 
from a position whence the temporal or temporary was 
ever mer^g into the etemaL To his vision, years are 
but of small account ; he does not reckon by seasons ; 
the very ^wn, or ^^ fashion of the kosmos is passing 
away/' the ages are hastening on, the old dispensation 
is but of yesterday, the new cycle is at hand ; and hence 
for him nothing was more easy and natural than such a 
transition from the days of time to the days of eternity. 

This objection, drawn from the supposed different use 
of words in the fourth commandment, is the more untena- 
ble because it overlooks an answer which is patent on the 
very face of the language. Those to whom it was imme- 
diately addressed, may or may not have had the distinc- 
tion in their minds. The days may have been all alike 
to them. We are not concerned to determine here how 
far the conceptions of the medium, or of the first recipi- 
ents, are to us the true measures of the meaning of 
inspiration. That subject has been already discussed at 
some length in a previous chapter, and to it the reader is 
agun referred. But this we say, — there are other parts 
of the language of the commandment to which the objection 
has a still stronger application, because under an iden- 
tity of words there is even a wider and more remarkable 
transition in idea. It is somewhat hidden in our trans- 
lation, but may be clearly brought out by a little atten- 
tion to the language. In the Hebrew it is unmistakable. 
" Six days shalt thou labor and do all iky work^^ (C^?) 
" For in six days the Lord made or wrought ("ip?) the 
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heavens and the earth." The Hebrew word for working 
is the same in both clauses. Now who shall dare to say 
here that God's work and man's work, or God's manner 
of working and man's manner of working, are the same, 
or to be taken in any aspects of mere resemblance, 
because the 9ame term U used of bothy or of the common 
idea that unites them both ? Let us, then, simply supply 
the suggested ihoughts. In six human days shalt thou 
labor and do all thy human work, for in six divine 
days the Lord did his divine or superhuman work in the 
creation of the heavens and the earth. But this is only 
your filling up, says the objector. And yet, what does 
it give us but the ideas which must come up to every 
spiritual or truly rational mind that has a right view of 
what is clemanded in interpretation, when the same or 
similar words are applied to the works and ways of men 
in connection with the ineffably higher works and ways 
ofGod? 

Agdn. *^ Remember the Saibath day," or day of 
rest J — as every one knows the word means in the He* 
brew, — " for God rested on the Sabbath day." There 
is the same word for rest (or Sabbath) in both cases ; 
but has it the same identical meaning ? Is there no tran- 
sition to the higher idea, although in such immediate 
verbal connection ? Is God's rest our rest ? Are not ^'hb 
ways higher than our ways, and his thoughts than our 
thoughts, even as the heavens are higher than the earth ?" 
Is not the measure of them ^^ longer than the earth and 
broader than the sea ?" 

It is hard to see the fallacy in this presentation of the 
language and ideas. The objector may be challenged 
to show how the argument does not hold icood in the 

24 
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one cife as in the other. We feel it easjr to ^m from 
flie reduced to ihe eidarged scale in req>ect to the ideas 
of power f whj should there be anj more difficidfy in 
Ttgurd to those of time f 

The tmih is, that just sach traositioDS are in perfect 
ooDttstency with the outer language as well as inner soul 
of Scripture. The $p€tee representations <^ the taber- 
nacle are types of the corresponding ^ries in the npper 
sphere ; and so the time periods of earth are memorials 
of the higher cosmical chronology; our diurnal and 
annual revdutions follow, although at a vast distance, 
the shadows on the dial plate of the aeonian duration. 
** The secrets of wisdom are double to that which is ;'' 
or there is a double knowledge pertainmg to the reality 
of being, — if wo may thus accommodate the strange lain 
guage of Zophar the Naamaihite.* The thought has a 
striking application to our present enquiry. In this view 
of the words of the fourth commandment, and of kindred 
passages, everything falls into harmony. There is a har- 
mony of language and a harmony of concepti<m. The 
duplication is perfect throughout the scale. There are 
the passing solar days^ the lowly tcorkj the restoring rest 
of the children of time ; we rise above them to the con 
templation of the immeasurable epochs, the transcendent 
energising, the ineffable repose of Him who is said to 
*^ inhabit eternity." The transition is equally easy, equally 
natural, equally truthful, in regard to each duality in this 
triple division of ideas. It is sanctioned by the highest 
reason, and is, at the same time, in perfect accordance 
with the usus loquendi of the sacred language. 

*Job, xi, 6. The word rp t^n^ in this singular passage, more 
properly signifies essence, reality^ than wisdom or knowledge. 
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OTHEB MYTHS. 

No scholar can carefully examine the myths and tradi- 
tions and poetry of the ancient world in their references 
to the origin of things, without bemg struck with the 
appearance of the Mosaic facts. They make themselves 
evident amid all the distortions and obscurities, corrup- 
tions and additions, with which they have been handed 
down. These resemblances have been so unmistakable 
that som6 anti-biblical critics have not hesitated to charge 
the imitation on the Scriptural account, and to represent 
it as derived from the early heathen myths. They dis- 
pose at once, in their way, of the whole matter by saying 
it is only " in accordance with the ancient ideas," and 
this they would have their readers accept as a most suffi- 
cient and satisfactory account. But the problem is still 
unsolved. The most important question still remains 
unanswered — Whence came these "ancient ideas?" 
They tell us Moses took them from the Egyptians and 
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Phoenicians; and this is about all they hare to say of the 
origin of a narrative so wondrous in itself, in its own 
unriralled grandeur, while it presents so marked a con- 
trast, in other respects, with the monstrous myths to 
which they would trace its origin. Thus Eichom, Hasse, 
and other German critics of the same school. The more 
sober Rosenmiiller gives us the same opinion in a few 
sentences, as though it were a matter too unimportant to 
be dwelt upon, or too plain for a serious and elaborate 
argument. "Who can believe," he says, "that the 
learned and philosophic Egyptians and Phoenicians could 
have borrowed such things from the illiterate and unsci- 
en^c Hebrews?" But could he not have seen that this 
argument, if it have any force at all, is far more appli- 
cable to the sublime theology of the Hebrews than to 
their cosmogony? To say the least, his quis credat 
would have had as much pertinency in the one case as 
in the other. Who could believe, if we did not know the 
fact, that the illiterate and unscientific Hebrews should 
have had so pure and sublime a theism as is presented in 
the Psalms, the Prophets, the Book of Job, or as appears 
in their history, their poetry, and their law, whilst the 
more civilized Phoenicians worshipped a fish, the philoso- 
phic Egyptians debased themselves to the adoration of 
calves and crocodiles, and the refined Greeks, amid their 
rabble of vulgar gods and goddesses, could play the brute 
in the worship of Pan, or sink below the brute in the 
horrible obscenities of the phallic or Bacchic processions ? 
Whence the difference between Moses and the theogony of 
Hesiod, between Isaiah and Homer, between David and 
Pindar, between the author of the book of Job and 
.^Sschylus, the purest and most religious of the Grecian 
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dramatists ? Is the problem insolvable in the one aspect 
^thout the aid of the supernatural, why not also in the 
other ? Is the Hebrew cosmogony, wonderful as it is, a 
more wonderful thing than their theology and the umque 
historical position it gives them among the nations of the 
ancient world ? Is the former so much above the uncul- 
tivated Jewish mind that we are compelled to regard it 
as borrowed from a people of higher conceptions, whilst 
the latter is all their own, their peculiar unchallenged 
possession in the immense moral waste by which they 
were for ages surrounded. 

It is no digression from our main subject to remark 
here, that amid all the trifling of this unspiritual school, 
there is nothing that goes beyond this constant attempt 
to trace the Jewish law, and Jewish belief, and Jewidi 
religion, to the influence of Egyptian ideas. No evan- 
gelical narrowness ever so warped the Bible in favor of 
untenable dogmas, as they warp history, and the Bible, 
too, in support of their extravagant anti-biblical hypothe- 
ses. Carry them out, and they would make the purest 
monotheism the direct offspring of the most degraded 
polytheism the world ever knew. They would represent 
the spiritual, the formless, as coming out of a material 
or sense imagery that has never been exceeded in gross- 
ness of conception. Still more monstrous and perverse 
is it when there is an attempt made, in all apparent seri- 
ousness, to trace the Jewish law of the ten command- 
ments to the same source. ^^ Thou shalt have no other 
Gods before ?w«." This, they would say, comes from 
the nation that worshipped the crocodile and the ibis ! 
^^ Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven image of 
anything in heaven and earth ;" ^< forye saw no manner 
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of rimilitade when the Lord spake to you in Horel).'' 
This ihoaght, so spiritaal, so saperfanman, was conceived in 
the land of the sphynxes, and among temples corered with 
erery form of deified animation that ever crawled upon 
the earth, or swarmed in the waters ! The h(dy rest of 
the Sabbath, with its intermission of labor to master and 
servant, to man and beast, came from a people in whose 
subsequent history no trace of snch an institation has 
erer been foond, and the grossness of whose bcmdage 
was erer at war with the fiiintest recognition of the phi- 
lanthrope as well as religions idea ! The purity of the 
serenth commandment grew up in the land of adultery 
and incest ; it had its birth in the midst of a licentious* 
ness so rerolting that it defiles the pages of history, and 
renders almost unreadable the otherwise chaste Herodo- 
tus ! A rererence which fears to mention the name of 
Deity was derived from a people among whom nothing 
was more common or more profanely used than all the 
appellations of their divinities ! And so we nught go 
through the Jewish religion and moral law. Quis credat 2 
We may well employ Rosenmuller's own question, — 
Who could believe this unless it be those who are deter- 
mined to treat the Bible as a myth, and reject everything 
which goes to prove its great antiquity ? 

But to return to our more immediate subject — It 
may, perhaps, be said, in defense of the higher character 
of the Greek and Egyptian myths, that they had a philo- 
sophy concealed under them. Conceding this, however, 
only makes the argument stronger against the gratuitous 
assumptions of the anti-biblical commentators. Be it so 
that in this respect these nations excelled the Jews to 
any extent that may be deared, the statement at once 
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supplies its own answer. There was no science, no philo- 
sophy, among the Jews. Granted ; we say. But, then, 
there is nothing scientific, nothing that assumes to be 
philosophical in the Mosaic account of the creation. 
There is nothing that carries any appearance of either in 
its simple yet subEme account of supposed supernatural 
facts. But the mythologies with which it is compared 
do almost all present something of this character. There 
is the appearance of a philosophy mingled with all their 
extravagance ; and this appearance is proof of their later 
origin. It takes the shape of the mythical, but siill it is 
there, and the careful reader can always discover it. 
There are what the Germans and Germanizing men ar« 
so fond of calling ideas. They find them in every part 
of the old mythologies, unless where they are utterly 
baffled by the grotesqueness of the Hindoo, or the un- 
meaning horrors of the Scandinavian legends. Among 
the Greeks, they see them every where. From Kronos 
and his golden age to Silenus, from Zeus to the river 
god, from the Muses to the Satyrs, from Prometheus 
to Priapus, everything is full of ideas. They are in 
all the legends of Homer, they swarm in every part of 
Hesiod's Theogenia. Now there is a vast deal of extrava- 
gance in all this, and yet some truth. There are cer- 
tainly in the Greek myths, and in the Greek cosmogonies, 
the appearances of what a.re thus called ideas — in other 
words, of after-thoughts, to which the story is made to 
correspond, (its original outlines being perverted for that 
purpose,) or for which it was wholly invented, or, at 
least, supplied mth new proper names that might give it 
more of the mythical or allegorical aspect. Thus there 
is found a physical meaning, a moral meaning, an his- 
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iorioal meaning, in what was originally either pore fimcy, 
or an obsccured tradition of early facts, like the Mosaic 
account of the creation, the fall, or the flood. No man 
can read Hesiod's Theogonia without being struck with 
its purely physical ideas. So Plato finds ideas in 
Homer's legends of Oceanus and Tethys. The philoso- 
pher sees a cosmogony there, whether the poet thought 
of it 6r not. These remarks hold true of the character 
of the earliest Egyptian myths. In other words, they 
hare assumed what may be called a mythico-philosophic 
character. This is the first form philosophy took after 
the pure theism of the patriarchal ages had commenced 
its first transition to pantheism, or nature warship. The 
seeds are discoverable in the Orphic theology, which 
doubtless was an early reality, however spurious we may 
regard the present hymns which bear that name. Now 
this mythico-ideal character, although of respectable 
antiquity, is not a tnut of the earliest mind. Men are 
not first occupied with ideaSj in this philosophic sense of 
the term, but with the great facts of nature and origin 
so far as they can get at them, either by observation or 
some higher than human teaching. One might suppose 
from the speculations of certain writers that the first men 
did nothing but allegorize, or think out the most recon- 
dite truths in nature and morals, and then clothe these 
ideas in the most ingeniously contrived myths. Such 
was, doubtless, to some extent, the case in a later age, 
when the traditional meaning was lost, or obscured, or 
the early narrative in its sublime simplicity was felt to 
have too little of the wild, the gorgeous, or the horrifying 
of the later and progressive imagination. At this stage 
men began to look back of the ample hctSj that is, to 
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pliilosophize or invent reasons, and hence those additions, 
perversions, and new aspects, which gave rise to the 
subsequent mythology ^vith its mythico-philosophical char 
racter. But in that extreme antiquity to which this 
record in Genesis points us, and to which it bears every 
mark of itself belonging, such could not have been the 
condition of the human mind. It does not correspond to 
what we know of the nature of man. It is not supported 
by that analogy between the individual life, and the life 
of the world or race, which some of these very theorists 
are so fond of tracing. In the earliest dawning of our 
perceptions and our intellect, we are not occupied with 
fables. Our first lessons are not conveyed in this way. 
There is a wiser instinct in our teachers, there is a better 
guide in our own natures. Our first observations, and 
our first teachings, are the soberest facts. Fables come 
in afterward. They make part of the instruction of the 
boyhood which succeeds the earliest state. They indi- 
cate a change in the condition of the intellect and the 
imagination. They imply the inventive, the compara* 
tive, the analogous, the ideal. We do not altogether 
believe in this mode of representing the infancy of the 
world as corresponding to the infancy of the individual, 
but in the aspect under which we now view it, it presents 
some striking features of resemblance. In both states 
the real must go before and predominate over the ideal. 
In respect to both may we say that the mythical, the 
mythological, unerringly denotes a later period. 

Throughout the earliest Pagan myths, there is evidence 
of a philosophic nature-worship. A pantheistic atmo* 
sphere is not only modifying, but transforming everything 
into shapes that may accord with its own dreamy mysti- 
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cism. In tihe Mosaic account, on tihe other hand, the 
tfaeistic element is not only pre-eminent, but aU-pervading. 
All is pure, severe, sublime, tru&ful, worthy of a narrative 
that professes to set forth the great ante-mundane works 
which no science could reach, no poetry ima^e, no 
mysticism could render more rational or more significant. 
There is no attempt at explanation, through any philoso- 
phical notions, either directly expressed or exhibited in 
the form of myths. There is betrayed by the writer, 
whoever he may be, no consciousness of that human ele- 
ment that demands explanation, or would seek in an ideal 
a ground of credibility for which we would not trust the 
events themselves. Instead of a representation of idecu^ 
it is a record of six mighty acts of God, each commenc- 
ing a new order of things, and all terminating in that 
repose of the creative power, and that consequent regu- 
larity of nature, which is the present rest of the world. 

Thus, the very fact that the Hebrews were a more 
dmple people, a more primitive people, or that they had 
less science and philosophy than their neighbors, makes 
it all the less likely that they should have taken myths 
dressed up in the extravagances of the Hindoo legends, 
or representative of the physical fancies of the Egyptian 
and Hesiodean theogonies, and adopted them as their 
own at all, — much less that by a reverse process they 
should have stripped them of all their physical idealism, 
and reduced them to the majestic simplicity that appears 
in the Mosaic history of the creation. What most em- 
phatically forbids any such thought, is the distinction to 
which we have already alluded, and which is so marked 
that no one who studies well both sides of the question 
can possibly overlook it. It is that the one is so purely 
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and even unphilosopliically thelstic, the others exhibit so 
inanifestlj the presence of pantheistic ideas. The Mosaic 
account is a record of the steps bj which God made the 
world. The Pagan myths are, for the most part, theogo- 
nies as well as cosmogonies, — that is, thejr give the 
generation of the universe, including Gods as well as 
meiir Thejr make us all the children of one mother. 
When we come to trace strictly the leading idea, plants, 
animals, men, and divinities, even the highest Gods, are 
all, in some way, developments from one unaided and 
eternal nature. The language of Pindar (Nem. vi,} 
would give the spirit of almost every cosmogony, but 
that of the Bible, not even excepting some which have 
their authors and admirers in the modem world. 

^ One race of Gods and men, from one mother breathe 
we all." And this mother is nature, or, as expressed in 
the grosser form, the earth. So Hesiod begins his gene- 
alogy with Para who first gives Wrth to Oujav(fe, or the 
Heaven. From these are bom Kjovoj (or Xjovo^) and 
the Titans, — in other words, Time and the mighty me- 
chanical powers of the world. Gods, indeed, are men- 
tioned, ^^ Gods many," and demigods in vast numbers, 
but the highest gods are only the older powers, the first 
bom of this universal parent. In this one respect, bow im- 
mense the difference between all such mythologies and 
the Mosaic narrative! How irresistible the argument 
from this alone, that it must have had an origin, not only 
totally distinct from, but immeasurably above, them all. 
In the one, God is the supernatural cause as well as the 
supernatural governor of nature, in the others, the 
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Dirimiy, if we can still for conyenience retain the name, 
18 only Nature's first bom, her highest or oldest develop- 
ment. 

But these critics are fighting shadows. The serious 
defender of the Mosuc accoont will never accept the 
issue which would seem to assume on his side, and as his 
ground, that tins view of creation ori^nated among the 
Jews, just as the Phoenician myths originated among the 
Phoenicians, — thus makmg it at all a question of the 
superior antiquity of their respective claims. He takes 
the ground that in itself it was much older than either 
or any of these nationalities, whether Jewish or heathen. 
He maintsuns that the account of it, as we now have it^ 
never grew out of the institutions or ideas of any histori- 
cal people, but was given by direct inspiration to Moses, 
or to some more ancient seer (perhaps an Antediluvian) 
{com whom it was handed down to Moses, and was thus 
incorporated by Moses in his Book of Genesis or Genera- 
tions. Such a view in respect to its first human author, 
does not, in the least, detract from its true divine inspira* 
tion. In fact, we find it more easy to believe in its 
divine origin when we thus regard it as given in the 
earliest times, and to the earliest men, and in the earliest 
language that was spoken on the globe. Such a view, 
too, best agrees with its air of extreme antiquity, as 
shown by that primitive simplicity, or freedom from the 
mythico-ideal, to which we have already adverted. 

There is no age to which we can assign it but the very 
earliest. We need not stop to show that it could not 
have been invented in that late period of the Jewish 
captivity to which the neological critics would give all 
the earUer parts of the Old Testament. Every one who 
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IS familiar witli the state of the nations at that time, both 
as exhibited in sacred and profane history, knows that it 
could not have originated then. It has a look immensely 
older than anything that was the product of that late 
and most corrupt age of the world. But, as we go back, 
we find almost equal di£Giculty in every other time we 
may assun^. Take the date of the Jewish monarchy, 
the days of Samuel, of the Judges, of the Conquest of 
Canaan, of the wanderings in the wilderness, of the 
bondage in Egypt. We feel that none of these could 
naturally have given birth to such myth (to call it so by 
way of accommodation) if it had then, for the first time, 
been thought of, and thought out. We might, indeed, 
have expected it from the historian of Sinai, and the 
author of the Ninetieth Psalm, but aside from the 
character of Moses, there is nothing in any of these ages 
from which it could have spontaneously arisen as a natural 
result of their modes of feeling and thinking. K Moses 
was the first writer, it is assumed to have been given 
him by direct inspiration. And this must always be 
regarded as the clsum, at least, whoever is the author. 
It treats of matters utterly beyond all human knowledge, 
and all human tradition. It is, therefore, what it pro- 
fesses to be, a revelation from God, or the boldest, the 
most impious, the most deliberately designed of forgeries. 
Other mythologies are protected from this charge by the 
supposition of their having been the growth of time. 
But this is beyond all doubt a unity. It had no growth. 
It is the unique conception of the sublimest order of 
human genius — that high and devout genius which we 
find it so difficult to associate with the ideas of lying or 
deliberate imposture, — or it was ^ven to some human 
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Apo|^ hj Hmi wbo alone eoold knov die wm di i w 
ISiets H proiinief to let fdrdi. 

Begttdbg it dieo i6 older duo Moees, we sdll find it 
dfflkolt to ftop at an J time diort of die werj eaifiest as 
ill oolj true and proper date. It has an older kdk dian 
die dajf of die nomadic Patriarchs. It poaBeases everjr 
appearance of haTing been an ancient, a Teiy ancient 
taididon, when Abraham set oat from Ur <^ die Chat 
dees, and the Canaamtes had already setded in die land. 
It is only when we cany it acroas the mighty flood, and 
travel with it up to die days of Enoch and Sedi, that we 
find somediing in oar conceived condition of die world 
that seems m harmony widi the majestic air, the pctorial 
language, the lonely grandeur of this oldest of human 
records. There is somethmg in the account of Enoch, 
tho seventh from Adam, and of that superhuman life 
which is so sublimely described as a ^^ walking with God," 
that gives us the best idea of the state of soul to which 
such a revelation might be made, — a revelation that 
might be by direct outward vocal communication before 
" God took him" from the earth, or by an mterior inspi- 
ration sounding in harmony with the musmgs of a spirit 
to whom nature was yet all fresh, all wondrous fact, too 
real to allow of any demand for myth, too newly impres- 
sive in itself for any philosophic ideal, or any play of 
fancy, and whose pure theism had as yet suffered no 
worldly haze to dim the line which separates the Creator 
from his works. "And Enoch walked with God." 
When wo find something like this to which we can trace 
the wild legends of Sanchoniatho, or the grotesque Egyp- 
tian animalism, or the Hesiodean genealogy of all things 
ftom earth or nature, wo may have some patience with 
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the foolish argument that the Mosaic account must have 
been derived from these because the Hebrews were an 
unphilosophical and unscientific people. 

There must have been some older source from which 
Egyptians, Phoenicians, and Hebrews, all copied their 
cosmogonies. As far as they were mere national creeds 
they stand alike, — only the Hebrews, from their want of 
a philosophy, or mystic theology, adhered more closely to 
the simplicity and pure theism of the primitive account, 
whilst the others dressed it up in legends, whose manner 
of introduction any one acquainted with the antiquities 
of those nations would have no great diflSculty in account- 
ing for. In all the others we discover the peculiarities 
of nation, of age, of partial modes of thinking. In the 
Mosaic there is nothing national. It is altogether se'par 
rate from the Jewish national history. It stands away 
back of the earliest annals in which their national charac- 
teristics begin to make themselves manifest. Thus, 
standing at the head of all history, it belongs to all 
nations. It is no more distinctively Jewish, as far as the 
known history of this people is concerned, than it is 
Egyptian, or Greek, or Babylonian, unless we regard 
as Jewish peculiarities the grandeur and purity of its 
theism ; but then there is at once an end of the neolo- 
gist's argument, which is grounded solely on a supposed 
inferiority of the Hebrew race in the higher ideas, and 
the consequent probability of their having derived their 
cosmogonies from the more philosophical and scientific 
nations. The method of argument adopted by this class 
of critics often defeats itself. They tell us, for example, 
that the Mosaic account was derived from the Persian. 
Now this latter distinctly taught that the world was 
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created in six times or periods. And yet in interpreting 
Genesis these same commentators will have it dat/9 of 
twenty-four hours and nothing else. Can there be any 
doubt as to the animus here ? The Bible is to be ren- 
dered as objectionable as possible, even if it can only be 
done by stultifying their own favorite positions. 

But which is the copy and which the original ? This, 
after all, is the great question, and we think that no one 
who views it attentively in the light of reason and history 
can have any very great trouble in deciding it. Which 
preserves the strong, clear features of the primitive paint- 
ing in its simplicity, its unity, its consistency, and which 
exhibits the marks of the copy in overloaded additions, 
incongruous mixtures, and those inharmonious touches 
which furnish unmistakable evidence that the execution 
and the design, the sketching and the filling up, are from 
different and very dissimilar minds? Or, to drop all 
metaphor, which presents most strongly the impress of 
afterthoughts or ideas, modified by the peculiar ways of 
thinking, of believing, or of philosophizing, that are 
known by us to have characterized certain nations 
and ages ? The answer of the neologist falls entirely 
short of the great issues suggested by such queries. To 
say that the " Mosaic cosmogony is in accordance with 
ancient ideas," or " ancient mythologies," is only solemn 
trifling. Whence came these " ancient ideas ?" Whence 
came this wondrous account of creation, — of facts which 
must have been before all human knowledge ? Let a 
thinking man set himself seriously dow^n to the solution 
of the problem. Let him estimate the mighty difficulties 
which attend any answer but that which traces it to 
divine inspiration, and he will have a stronger evidence 
^f its autiienticity than could perhaps be derived from 
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any process of argumentation. He "will find himself 
involved in mysteries very much like those that are in 
the way when we attempt to account for the existence of 
the Jewish people among the nations of the earth, or the 
life of Paul among the philosophers, or the establishment 
of Christianity on any mere natural or historical grounds. 
In whose mind was first bom this wondrous myth, (if 
any will still call it so,) or rather this wondrous vision, in 
all the rigid truthfulness of its unity and consistency ? 
Whence this remarkable order of ideas so difierent from 
what some would regard as the natural offspring of that 
simple, unphilosophical, unscientific age ? Whence this 
peculiar chronological aspect, this succession of periods, 
or days, call them what we will, rising from the chaotic, 
the unformed, through such regular and harmonious 
gradations into higher and higher forms of life ? There 
is no attempt to determine the times or the ages. They 
may have been not only unknown to the writer, but nn- 
conceived. Still, succesBion is the great fact, or series 
of facts, revealed, and this is what we have called its 
time-aspect, the chronological feature by which it is dis- 
tinguished from other cosmogonies. Now, had it been 
the product of the mere human inventive fSsu^uIty, we 
think it would have been altogether the other way. Im- 
posing space creations, in which space and power, not 
time, were the predominant notions, would have been the 
most natural result of the mere imagination aroused by 
the contemplation of the spatial glories of the heavens, or 
of tiie stupendous objects that everywhere meet the gaze 
of the senses upon the earth. It would, in all likelihood, 
have begun with the building of the celestial spheres, 
and would never have made the creation of tiie stars a 
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mere note or passing scholiom intended to denote simply 
their phenomenal relation to the earth as measures of 
time and seasons. It would have (daced the making of 
the firmament and celestial luminaries among the earliest 
and most striking acts of its gorgeous architecture. It 
would have described the cutting out of the rivers, the 
heaping up of the mountains, the levelling of the plains. 
And thus the space aspect, we may repeat it, would have 
been the prominent and controlling feature, instead of 
that remarkable succession of times which we find in the 
account, and wluch never could have been suggested by 
the sense, or the experience, or by anything in the phi- 
losophy or science of the earliest days. 

Another striking trait of the Mosaic cosmogony is its 
unbroken wholeness or unity, and this furnishes an answer 
to another method that might be used to account for its 
introduction and prevalence in the world. A myth, it 
may be said, is not necessarily a lie, an imposture, a 
studied and fSeibricated deception. It grow9 up in time ; 
it comes from some germ of fact or tradition, and is 
added to by little and little. But such an explanation, 
or such a defence, however it might suit other myths, 
could not be made in respect to the narrative in Genesis. 
It is, we repeat it, the boldest, the most impious of lies, 
or the most wonderful of mere imaginative conceptions, 
or the grandest of revealed physical truths. It is a sud- 
den, a full-grown birth. Other myths are evidentiy 
growths. We can, in most cases, tell whence and how 
they came, from what sources they derived their various 
and ofttimes incoherent parts, in what circumstances of 
national peculiarity they were fashioned, by what ideas 
they were nurtured, how they sprang one from another, 
and how they have modified one another. They are 
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growths as evidently as the geological formations, and 
thus we see how they might have come, and did come, 
from successive accretions, whether we know, or not, the 
date or periods of their history. But this, we say, is a 
whole, as much as any theorem in geometry. Be it 
invention or inspiration, it is the invention or the inspira- 
tion of one mind. Other cosmogonies, though bearing 
unmistakable evidence of their descent from the Mosaic, 
have had successive deposits, in successive series, of 
mythological strata. This stands towering out in lonely 
sublimity^ Uke the everlasting granite of the Alps or the 
Himalaya as compared with the changing alluvium of the 
Nile or the Ganges. As the serene air that ever sur- 
rounds the head 'of Mont Blanc excels in purity the 
mists of the fen, so does the lofty theism of the Mosaic 
account rise high above the nature-worship of the Egyp- 
tian and Hesiodean theogonies. '' In the beginning Qod 
made the heavens and the earth. And the earth was 
waste and void, and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep. And the Spirit of God brooded over the waters. 
And God said. Let there be light, and it was light. And 
God saw the light that it was fair, and God divided the 
light from the darkness. And thus there was an eve- 
ning and a morning — one day ?" What is there like it, 
or to be at all compared with it, in any mythology on 
earth ? There it stands, high above them all, and remote 
from them all, in its air of great antiquity, in its unao- 
countableness, in its serene truthfulness, in its unap* 
proachable sublimity, in that impress of divine majesty 
and inefiable holiness which even the unbelieving neolo- 
gist has been compelled to acknowledge, and by which 
every devout reader feels that the first page in Geneds 
is forever distinguished from any mere human production. 
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CHAPTER XXin. 



S8ATHEN COSMOGONIES DERIVED FROM THE MOSAIC 

ACCOUNT. 

IfffTBI DSmiTCD ntOM THB JLCCOVXT OF TRK BftOODDVO SPimiT. — ^MtTR OF 
WOUBATIOir OB THB BOO.— AaZ8T0F1IANF8.—EB08 OB LOVB.— ThB CKAOS.— 
MOAUO IDBA OF fXPABATION OB DIVISIOfT. ->HuBCUl'S mmU OF OCSAirUS 
AMD TBniT8.->TBB SBA THV MOTIIR& OF AXIMALS.— ThALCS MAKB8 WATXm 
TUB OLOBST BLBVBirr.^KjlDNOS SON OF UBANUS.~TxanS fOlf OF HBAFBST. — 

DxODOBUf Szci7lu8.~Rkmabkabx.b coznciobncbs bbtwkbm thb lanouagx 
•F Ovid and tbat of Mosbs. 

We have endeavored to show the striking differences 
between the Mosaic and all Pagan cosmogonies. And 
yet the proof is abundant that the latter were derived 
from the former. Amid all their contortions and deform- 
ities, the old features are still visible. The derived 
myths are full of the legendary, the monstrous, the inco- 
herent; and the reason is not difficult to discover. 
These deformities will be generally found to have come 
from the perversion of what is strictly phenomenal lan- 
guage into an actual identity with the ineffable fact it was 
employed to represent. We may give a good example 
of this by calling to mind again what was said about that 
word ^5^^, merahephethy Genesis, i, 2. "And the 
spirit hovered or brooded over the waters." The term 
is very peculiar. It denotes a rapid, fluttering, throbbing 
motion, such as we naturally associate with warm inward 
feeling. From such a conception of pulsation or throb- 
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hinff comes the sense it has, Jeremiah, xiii, 9. Hence, too, 
its connection with the idea of life and love as kindred, 
or perhaps identical, states of heing. It appears, espe- 
cially in its Syriac use, and this is entitled to the greater 
consideration from the fact that we have reason to regard 
the Syriac as even an older branch of the Shemitic family 
than the Hebrew, and as having thus preserved more of 
the primitive force and life of the root. In this language, 
which, at all events, was derived from, and closely related 
to, the ancient vernacular of Laban and the fathers of 
Abraham, tjrri has the same sense with the Hebrew s=hn, 
that is, to love with the most tender affection, as a mother 
loves her offspring. Hence the Syriac noun, wthii, 
affectus vehemens, amor intenms ac tener; as we find 
it in numerous places of the Syriac versions of the Old 
and New Testament. The same term also signifies the 
fluttering and bi*oodmg motion of a bird, and hence the 
sense of cherishing and warming which the Hebrew verb 
possesses, Deuteronomy, xxxii, 2. In all these aspects 
we judge of its application to the action of the Ruah 
Elohim, Genesis, i, 2, Qui rudi terrae moli incubabat 
fovens et vivificans. Geseniua. Now from these old con- 
ceptions connected with this remarkable word, and fix)m 
what is said in another part, of the over-brooded waters 
bringing forth the fish and creeping things, has come 
that wide-spread myth of incubation^ or the origin of all 
things from the creative egg, an idea which is to be 
found more or less in all mythologies. They confounded 
the representative image with the fact^ or put it for the 
fact. There is also something very striking in the ana* 
logy, if it is not something more than analogy, which is 
suggested by the known steps in the process of incuba- 
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tion. The egg is primarily like the earth, a fluid, color- 
less, formless and onarranged. The first effect, the first 
start of life, is in a pulsatile or throbbing motion commn- 
nicated to the whole mass. It is the first beat of what 
is in the beginning the every where diffused heart, and 
this is the commencement of that series, or rg^x^ ysyi^tuc^, 
or ^^ wheel of generation," which, after it has run its 
round of appointed days or periods, comes forth a finished 
microcosm, with all its solids and fluids so arranged as to 
constitute an organic harmony in most striking contrast 
with its former dark and chaotic state. We do not won- 
der that in so many myths the egg, together with the 
process of incubation, has been taken as the symbol of 
the world's birth and growth. But as we have said, it 
was a confounding of the phenomenal language with the 
ultimate and ineffable fact, and this has been the source 
of all similar perversions. 

From these early senses of the Hebrew and Syriac 
words, came the corresponding myth of Eros or Love, 
as one of the oldest powers in the birth of the world. 
Hence, doubtless, the source of that remarkable repre- 
sentation which Aristophanes sets forth in his Comedy 
of the Birds. We give a very literal prose translation 
— " Chaos was, and Night, and Erebus black, and Tar 
tarus wide. No earth, nor air, nor sky was yet ; when 
in the immeasurable bosom of Erebus (or the chaotic 
darkness, ca^nn •'5»"^?i) winged Night brought forth 
first of all the egg from which, in after revolving periods, 
sprang Eros, the much desired, glittering with golden 
wmgs, and Eros, again, in union with Chaos, produced 
the brood of the human race, and brought it first to 

fJusei^ iii, e. Ecdeeiastcflb zU| 6. 
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light." Hence that old myth, of which there is such 
frequent mention in the later Orphic hymns, of PhaneSj 
or the Light, the visibhj the phenomenalj that is first 
born from the egg, and who, on this account, is called 
C}oyevrig. The intelligent reader must see here this samo 
idea that appears in the fragments of Empedocles, and 
in some of the ti*aditiohs of Plato. Eros, or Love, is the 
great principle of beauty, order and harmony, the first 
bom, in the order of creation, and the introducer of order 
and harmony in all that follows. 

The references to the chaos are much more numerous 
and striking. We can only briefly give them without 
occupying space in comment, which, perhaps, for most 
readers, would be unnecessary. The lines from Hesiod 
have been already quoted. Chaos was the first borrij 
then the " broad-bosomed Earth," then Eros, or Love. 
From Chaos were bom Nox (nigM) and Erebus. From 
Nox was bom Aether and Day. This order is invariable. 
In all mythologies, oriental or occidental, night is 
before the day, just as it is in the Mosaic order.* We 
might make numerous extracts to the same purpose from 
the Argonautica of Apollonius, but these are to be regard- 
ed as the mere echo of the older poets. One passage is 
remarkable for the prominence it gives to that idea of 
separadon or division which is so repeated in Genesis. 
^' He sang how earth, and sky, and sea, were mingled 
all in one common mass and form, and how each was 
parted from the other," 

iiix^ihv d^ucpis ixa,(tra, Lflx I, 499. 

*So Plutarch, in his Treatise on the question, Quis est 
Detis Judaorum, or Who is the God of the Jews ? (Leip. 
vol. 14, p. 283,) says that the Egyptians maintained that 
Night, or the darkness, was older than the Day. 
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To the same effect, the remarkable lines from the Frag 
ment of Euripides Menalippas, 

Wxrou^i •'avra.* 

Here is the same idea of sq>aration as when we read in 
Genesis, ^'And God divided the light from the dark- 
ness," " the waters from the waters," — " And Grod said, 
Let the waters be gathered together, and let the dry 
land appear." Plato finds a cosmogonical myth in that 
Orphic line of Homer (Iliad, xiv, 201, 302, Plato Cra- 
tylus, 401, C.) in which he represents '' Oceanus as the 
parent or genesis of all things.". Homer doubtless 
received it as a mere myth, and employs it in his poetry 
without any higher idea. But Plato regards it as pre- 
senting the prominent thought which the philosopher 
Thales had derived from some old source, that water 
was the primitive generative element. No careful reader 
of the Bible can fail to see that it has travelled down 
from a stiU greater antiquity, and is, in fact, the Mosaic 
representation of the original state of the earth as a 
mass of waters, and afterwards (verse 20) of the " waters 
bringing forth abundantly the moving things that have 
life." Hence, too, iEschylus calls the sea, or the water, 
under its feminine name, flroXi^rcxvog Tri&Cs, prolific or all- 
breedmg Tethys, (Prom. Vmc. 137.) It may be thought 
that she is so styled from being the fabled mother of the 
numerous Oceanides, but these are only another mythi- 
cal expression of the old idea. The very name implies 

* How Heaven and Earth of old were all one form, and 
when they were parted from each other, they gave birth to 
all things, etc. 
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maternal fertility, and cannot be mistaken. She is 
Tethys Tijdus, (from rn&fi or rir&ri, mamma,) the nurse as 
well as the mother of the lower animation, or the " mov- 
ing and creeping tUngs in the waters that have life," 
and which <' God commanded her to bring forth abun- 
danUy."* 

Traces may be discovered in the Greek poets, and in 
the earliest Greek physical writers, of almost every lead- 
mg fact in the successive order of the six periods, — the 
separation of the land from the waters — the appearance 
of the lights in the firmament, and the appointment of 
them for signs and seasons. Of this latter, the notices 
are frequent, and sometimes expressed in terms whose 
resemblance to the Mosaic language is striking and 
unmistakable. We need only refer the reader to the 
example quoted in a previous chapter from the astronom- 
ical poet Aratus. So, also, in a well known part of the 
Greek Mythology, Kronos (or Chronos) is the son of 
Uranus, and succeeds him in the kingdom. In the 
Latin myth there is the same relation between Saturn 
and Coelus. Translate the Greek genealogy and it would 
read, Time the son of Heaven, It certainly looks very 
much like a mythical representation of the great Mosaic 
fact, that time (that is, regular measurable time) began 
from the ordinances or appointment of the heavenly 
bodies, on the fourth day, when " their dominion was 
set up in the earth." Can we doubt, too, which is the 
oldest here, the great supernatural fact, as it is given in 

* So, also, Cicero De Nat. Deor. Lib. I, 10, — ^Thales 
cnim Milcsius qui primus de talibus rebus quaesivit, aquam 
dixit esselnitium rerum; Deum autem earn mentem quae 
ex aqua cuncta fingeret. 

26 
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the BiUei or the mythical idea as it presents itself in the 
Greek mythology ? 

But not to weary the reader with nnmerous refer- 
ences, it may be enough to set forth somewhat more fully 
the account ^ven by Diodorus Siculus in his history, and 
by Ovid in his Metamorphoses. Both of these, it is true, 
are late writers. They idm, however, to ^ve us the 
oldest Greek ideas of cosmogony, but in such a way as 
shows that they must have had some fuller, and, at the 
same time, more specific traditions than could have been 
derived solely from Hesiod. Whether they came from 
Sanchoniatho, or from some writings of greater authen- 
ticity than the fragments which are ascribed Uy him, is 
of little consequence. There can be no doubt of their 
oriental source, or of their wonderful agreement with the 
main aspects of the Mosaic account. The hbtorian 
Diodorus presents us first the questicm which prevailed 
in the ancient world, whether the human race were eter- 
nal or had had a birth and a be^ning in time. From the 
most ancient men (a«'o ruv cL^aioraruv) Uiis he says was 
the account handed down — ^'^In the beginning the earth 
and heaven had one consistence, one idea. Nature was 
a mingled mass. Afterwards the kosmos received the 
order which it now possesses by means of the separation 
of substances from each other. The fiery rose first to 
the Ugher places. The atmosphere received a constant 
state and motion. By the separation of the waters the 
earthy slime acquired consistency and gravity. The sun 
and other heavenly bodies, on the other hand, being of 
a fiery nature, rose in the firmament and shared in the 
universal rolling of the kosmos. Next follows the pro- 
cess of vegetation, then the birth of the animal races — 
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and finally man makes his appearance upon the earth."* 
The whole account, which we have epitomized rather than 
closely translated, concludes with the quotation from 
the fragment of the Melanippus of Euripides which has 
been already given, and where this idea of reparation is 
so pronunently put forth. 

The commencement of Ovid's Metamorphoses is more 
remarkable, and deserves a more minute examination. 
It is commonly said that he took his cosmology from the 
Greek poets, but there is more here than we find in 
Hesiod, or in anything that can be claimed as belonging 
to the Orphic age. Hesiod is confused; here is a 
striking order. The Greek poet is predominantly, and, 
we may say, wholly physical ; the theism of Ovid is 
not only clear, but lofty. Hesiod presents us, now and 
then, with separate features of the Mosaic account ; the 
Roman poet astonishes us by his wonderful agreement 
with that order of events which is the grand peculiarity 
of the Bible cosmology. We might take the language of 
Genesis verse by verse, and almost paraphase it by cor- 
responding expressions from Ovid, which, although more 
full in their poetical redundance, yet present a remark- 
able resemblance, not only in general significance, but 
in etymological imagery. 

^' In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth. And the earth was without form and void/' — 
inanis et vacua. 

Dii eoeptifl (nam rot mutustif et fllu) 
Aspirate meis ; prmague ab origifu aikimU 
Ad mea perpetuiun deducite tempera carmen. 
Ante* mare et tellof, et quod teglt omnia, codiim» 
Unut erat toto naturae vnltaa la orbo^ 

Died. Sic, Lib. I, Ch. 7. 
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disart Ckm§$t nulia indifeffeiqae molet 
Mm qoicqiMm nlii pooduf Inen, eongettaque eodem 
Mob b6De Jiiiietanim diacordia •emiaa renun.* 

.''And darkness was upon the face of the abyss." 

Qnaqve lUt telhii, OUe eC pontiM et mn; 
Bie araC InitabOU toUvf, inmbnii iinda, 
Lmei§ egtn» atr, Nulli ttia fonna muielNit.t 

'^And God said, let there be light, and there was light. 
And God divided the light from the darkness." 

Et Uqoidam aplMO Mcrerit ab aere eoelum. 
Qnae poatquam erolvit caecoque ezemit aeenro^ 
Diaaodata locia eonoorii pmee ligaritt 

'' And God said, let there be a firmament, (or skj,) in 
the midst of the waters, and let it divide the waters from 
the waters — or the fluids from the fluids." 

Ignea conrezi ria et sine pondere coeli 
• Emicuit aummaqae locum aibi lept in aree. ' 

Pmzimtta eat aer illi, leritato locoque.§ 

— — — Circmnflaua humor 
Ultioia poaaedit, aolidumque coercuit orbem. 

* " In the beginning the sea, and land, and the all-coTering 
heaven, was all one appearance of nature throughout the whole 
world ; which thej called Chaos, a rude and indigested mass. 
There was nought but inactive weight and the inharmonious 
seeds of ill-joined things all heaped together." 

t " Wherever there was land, there too was air and sea. 
There was no standing on the land, no swimming in the water. 
The atmosphere was without light. Nothing retained any 
permanent form." 

t " He separated the clear heaven from the thick 2ur ; which 
after ho had brought out and taken from the dark heap, he 
bound together in harmonious peace." 

§ «« The fiery force of the heaven, being convex and without 
weight, sprang forth and took its place in the highest arc. Tho 
air IS next in lightness and position. The circumfluent water 
took possession of the lower region and confined the solid 
globe." The reader will see how the Latin poet attempts to 
philosophize. Moses contents himself with the mighty super- 
natural /ac< 
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"And God said, let the waters which are under the sky 
be gathered together in one place, and let the dry land 
appear (or be seen). And God called the dry land eartb| 
and the gathering together of the waters he called seas/' 

Sic tibi dispoeitum, qnuquis fiiit ille Deorum, 

Congeriem secuitf sectunquc in membra redegit , 

Principio tenram, ne non cqualis ab omni « 

Parte foret, magni epecicm glomcnyit in orbii. 

Turn fretA diftundi rapidlsquo tumeacore Tentia^ | 

Jutsit et, ambitao drcimidare litora temfli* 

" And let the dry land appear." 

JuMit ct extendi campoa, aubaidere TftUei^ 
Fronde tegi silraf, laptdoaoa aurgere mraitea.t 

''And God said — Let there be Ughts in the firma- 
ment of the heavens." The language of Genesis pves 
the impression that this was phenomenal, or it represents 
the appearance of the heavenly bodies, and not their 
absolute creation. In Ovid the phenomenal idea is 
unnnstakable. The sun and stars which had been hic^ 
den in the chaos now shine forth. 

Vix ea liraitibua diasopserat omida certia; 
Cum, quae presaa din maam Uuuert aub {Da 
Sidcra, coeperunt toto effervcacere codo. 

The periods of vegetation and of animal life, arc 

* " When it was thus disposed, he divided the mass (who* 
ever of the Gods it was) and then reduced it to its parts* 
In the first place ho rolled up the land in the shape of a great 
globe, lest it should not be equal in every part. Then he 
ordered the seas to be spread abroad, and swell with the rapid 
winds, and draw a shore quite round the enclosed earth." 

t ** Then he commanded the plains to be spread abroad, tho 
vallies to sink, the woods to be covered with foliage, and tho 
granite mountains to arise." 

t *' Scarcely had he thus separated all things by fixed boon- 
daries, when the stars which had lain hid for a long timo 
under that mass of chaos, began to glow all over heaven." 

26» 
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barely toached apon, bat the introduction of man at the 
close of the description is tmlj sublime. 

Tern frnw eepU ; vohieret afitabillt mer, 
fhm^iHf hte •nimal, mentifqiie e^Mclai altM 
DMrat adhne, ec quod dmniiuui in cMten posaet* 

Creation Tras unfinished. There was yet wanting an 
animal of a holier j that is, a more $q>arate nature, and 
who ought exercise dominion over the rest. Whilst 
others went bending down with their &ces to the earth, 
there was demanded one that could lift its eye to heaven, 
and gaze upon the stars. Thus, Man tva$ bomj'- 

' '*N«tiit homo eat," 

in the image of the all-ruling divinities. 

Fliudt in 6fllgi6in modorantimi cuncte DBOtvn, 
Pnmafqoe earn ipectant •nimiiHii cMtere terrain 
0$ komM aitbUme dediif utlumqme tueri 
Jxmittt et erectoa md tidera toUere Toltui. 

The passage is well known, but no triteness can ever 
detract from its pure sublimity, or the force with which 
it reminds the reader of the Scriptural account of the 
reasons and manner of the human ori^. 

* " The earth received its beasts, the volatile air its birds. 
One more divine was wanting yet, of wider, deeper soul, and 
bom to rule the rest." 
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ANCIENT IDEA OF CREATION AS A GENESIS OR GROWTH. 

I'lUS IDEA OF A OKNI8XS HXLD Br TUX ANCIKNT ThXISTS.— CONUSnOfT WITH 
THE BELIEF IN A DiVINB WOBK. — AbISTOTLE. — PlATO. — ^ANAXAGOBAB. — 1^ 

Fathebs. — AuousTiKE .--Genesis the name oivbn in the Sbptuaoint<— Tbs 
Jewish notion of a gbowth ob natube. — IIebbew wobds of obnxbatioi^ 
The 8ACBEO wbitebb fond of bxpbesentino the wobld as a bibth.— > 
Abc these xxpbessions vetafhobs t— If metaphobs, thbt wovld mot 

HATE OBOWN out OF MOOXBN IDEAS 

In connection with what has been said respecting the old 
cosmogonies, it may be well to oflfer a few thoughts oa 
the ancient idea of creation generally, and the difference 
between it and the more modem conception of instanta- 
neous or very rapid production from a previous state of 
non-existence, with few or no intervening media. The 
ancient view, even when it was theistic, or took in the 
belief of a divine work, still inclined every where to the 
idea of a growth, a genesiSj or generation, a birth, a conh 
iiig out of one thing from another, or the becoming of 
one thing &om another, through a series of what may be 
called natural causalities. It was not exactly the view 
that modern science would connect with the terms cause 
and effect; yet still there were prominent in it those 
ideas of generation or growth which we cannot well sepa- 
rate from the thought of natural production, however 
affected by a supernatural energy. The present world 
was a (pyfl'iff, — it grew — it was bom — it came fix)m 
something antecedent, not merely as a cause, but as its 
seed, embryo, or principium. 
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Along unih this there might be also held, and was 
held, the notion of a divine origin, more or less distinct, 
according to the more or less pious state of the mind 
that entertained it. If we go to the two great schools 
of philosophy, it is well known that Aristotle held to an 
eternal nnori^nated causality, whilst Plato gave to the 
imiverse a distinct theistic origin, yet still dirough a 
genesis or generation. His world was a Zcjov, a living 
things and also a natural production. It was bom, and 
grew. Anaxagoras regarded Nwg, or Mind, as the Prin- 
dpium, but then it made the world, and kept the world 
in order tiirough forces, and elements, and causalities. 
It generated the elements and the primary powers of 
nature, and then employed them in the composition and 
regulation of the secondary bodies, or systems. This 
duality of idea belonged to the common mind, — at least, 
to all thinking minds, whether philosophers, or not. We 
see the two elements of it in the early words KoVfAo^ and 
^^li, both used to denote the world, — the one implying 
order, harmony, thought, in a word, mind, — the other, 
growth, birth, causation, which are only other names for 
natural or mediate production. 

In the Greek philosophy, — we mean the best Greek 
philosophy, the Stoic and Platonic, in distinction from 
ike Epicurean, — or in the philosophy which prevailed 
in the world at the coming of Christianity, and which 
more or less affected the minds of the earliest Christian 
Fathers, these ideas of a growth or genesis were predom- 
inant. The Fathers say distinctly that the universe, 
that is the matter of the universe, came from nothing by 
the fiat of God. They regarded themselves as held to 
such a view both from reason and tiie Scripture. But 
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this did not; preclude them from maintaining, along with 
it, these generative ideas of creation, and especially in 
respect to the present world. Hence, as we have seen, 
Augustine does not hesitate to call the creative periods 
natures ; as when he speaks of the evening being the 
termination of one nature, and the morning the com- 
mencement of another. So, also, Plato held to matter 
being produced somehow, and somewhere, in time and 
space ; otherwise his great argument tiiat soul must be 
older than matter has no force. 

But creation itself was a making of worlds, not neces- 
sarily an origination of matter. No man can read August 
tine without being struck with the difference between 
his language and the phraseology that has grown out of 
the more modem conceptions. And so of the other 
Fathers. We may say, too, that with all their fondness 
for the startling supernatural, a similar mode of thinking 
was more or less familiar to the Hebrews. Modem 
thinking is inclined to the other extreme, to regard all 
before the Adamic period as supernatural, without a 
recognition of growth or nature, unless by the briefest 
steps, and all succeeding the creation of man as wholly 
or mainly natural. The old Hebrew mind, on the other 
hand, freely introduced each class of events into each 
period. The writers of the Bible speak of the generatian 
of the heavens and the earth, as they speak of the gene 
raidons of the Patriarchs ; whilst in the flood, in the pas« 
sage of the Red Sea, in the descent upon Sinai, and in 
all the extraordinary events that mark the Jewish history, 
there is the same supernatural power, both in mode and 
essence, that built the firmament, and divided tiie land 
firom the waters. In fact, it is the mixture of the two, 
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dils distinct recognition of die natural and sapematoral 
•» of God's direct power and a coarse of nature*— that 
forms the leading feature of the Old Testament view of 
the world. It was the great wheel, and the wheel within 
a wheel of Esekiers vision ; bat, then, there was a lay* 
ing Spirit not only in the wheel, bat separate from and 
above the wheels,— -a ^^ voice from the firmament that 
was aver the heads of the Idving Oreatttres when they 
stood and let down their wings."* In such a recogni- 
tion of nature, we have a fall security against pantheism. 
Hie Ruah Elohim,-^both in creation and providence, — is 
at the same time ^^^x^ l/xoo'fi.ia and 4"^ i^i^ikia. It 
is in nature, and at the same time before nature and above 
nature. 

We see the wide-spread ancient idea in the name given 
in tiie Septua^t, or Greek version, to the first book of 
the Bible. They called it Q-eneiiSj jSiiSXof ypii^sui ougair 
vou xoi y?f, O-enercUiones codi et terrae^ (Vidgate^j 
The Booh of the 0-eneration of the world ; and there is 
much in the fact that such a name did not at all shock 
the pious Jews who lived when that version was made, 
and who used it so extensively in their synagogues. It 
did not offend their own belief, or the view they enter- 
tained in respect to the belief of their ancestors. And 
why should they have been shocked, since in the very 
be^nning of their own venerated Hebrew book there was 
a word of the same radical idea, employed not merely 
of human genealogies, but in reference to the very crea- 
tion itself? In the expression rendered the generations 
of the heavens and the earth, the Hebrew word is KnV^'^n, 
from a root signifying to be beget, to generate, to give 
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birthj precisely as the Greek root from whence comes the 
word genmsj and the Latin from whence our word na- 
ture. The Latm, the Greek, the Hebrew word, are 
exact equivalents, both in their etymological conception 
of growth or birth, and their derived applications to the 
human and mundane organizations. ^ 

But the idea is not confined to the usage of this root. 
We meet with it in other parts of the Bible, and as 
expressed by other Hebrew words of generation. We 
may even saiy it is a £Etvorite method thus to set forth tiie 
origin and subsequent history of the world as a birth and 
growth, or in other words — a nature. The Hebrew 
writers do not seem to tlunk such language inconsistent 
with, but rather to magnify, the divine glory. To say 
that it is poetical is a very inadequate explanation of the 
philological fact. It never would have been in the lan- 
guage of poetry had it not had some previous deep 
ground in the human conception. Would such meta- 
phors, if they may be called metaphors, have grown out 
of that mode of thinking which we have characterized as 
the modem in distinction icom the Greek, the Patristic, 
and the Jewish ? ^^ Before the mountuns were bam or 
thou hadst brought to the birth the earth and the world, 
from everlastmg unto everlasting thou art, God,^' 
Psalms, xc, 2. Both the Hebrew verbs here belong to the 
class of which we have been speaking. They are both 
verbs of generation. The first, ^n^, is the one on which 
we have already commented, and from which comes the 
noun employed. Genesis, ii, 4, to denote those successive 
steps in the creative history of the world that are there 
called ^^ the generations of the heavens and the earth." 
It represents the mountains as having grown like the 
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foetus or embryo in the womb. The other verb, V|invT, 
our translators have generalised. Its sense, however, of 
generation or birth is well established, both in the active 
and passive forms. Taken here as the second person of 
the active, it would have the meaning we have given it, 
and as we find it used. Psalms, xxix, 9, Job, xxxiz, 4, 
Isaiah, Ivii, 2, Deuteronomy, zxzii, 18, where it is 
applied to the action of Deity, and Proverbs, xzv, 23, 
where it is directly used to denote natural causation, and 
should be rendered, ^^ the north wind ffeneratesj or gives 
Krth to the rdn." The Syriac rendering of Psalms, xc, 
2, is literally, ^' before the mountains were carried in the 
wanibf or even the earth tccu iom." In the same man- 
ner does the Septuagint translate it by the corresponding 
€hreek word of generation, or natural production, «r{o rou 
ifn ytyfi&rivM, before the genesis of the mountains. From 
a similar conception of generative causality came such 
expressions as we have, Job, xxxviii, 28, — ^^ Who hath 
begotten the drops of the dew ? From what womb came 
forth the cold, and the frost oT heaven who hath gendered 
it ?" The Hebrew verbs here have the same etymolo- 
gical meaning, or image, that we have found in those 
corresponding Latin and Grreek roots from whence have 
come our scientific and {Mosophical language. We 
might render the verses in what would seem the coldest 
or most prosaic dialect of the schools, and yet the radical 
phenomenal sense would remain unchanged. ^^What 
eause hath generated the drops of the dew ? What is 
the geyiesis of the cold, and the frost of heaven, whence 
has it its nature f^^ The images are still there. They 
abide as firmly in our Latin Anglo-Saxon word nature, 
as in the Hebrew terms which we pronounce poetical 
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because their primary pictures have never faded away in 
any scientific use. 

We find all these roots not simply in poetry, but in 
the soberest prose, the prose of the Mosaic narrative. 
Unless, therefore, we are prepared to call all descriptive 
language poetical, the question still remains, whence 
came such figures ? Or, if we insist upon the other name, 
whence such poetical usage ? It may seem easily answered 
after we have become fannliar with the usus loquendi. 
Frequent repetition makes it appear very natural. But 
the more one reflects, the more will he see the difficulty 
of accounting for it except on the ground that the earliest 
men took a view of creation, or of the world's ori^n, 
birth and growth, quite different from that which prevails 
in our most modem theology. Such metaphors never 
would have grown naturally out of that twenty-four hour 
hypothesis which is so pertinaciously maintained by those 
who style themselves the literal mterpreters. It was the 
conception of a nature, and yet not nature simply. To 
the Jewish mind, especially, it was the Divine power work- 
ing through nature, — that is, through those methods and 
processes in which one event (e-venio) seems to comt 
out of another, and to which, therefore, we rightly give 
the name naturey yhetfts, nnMn, so uniform in its radical 
conception, however remote the languages through which 
it travels down to us. 

In accordance with this mode of thinking and conceiv- 
ing, not only the Greek theistic philosophers, but the 
Christian Fathers, many of them, would not have hesi- 
tated, and did not hesitate to call the world yevfiroi, and 
creation /svetfif , though the latter were driven afterwards, 
in the Nicene controversy, to make the very proper and 
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necessary distinction between generation in timCi and 
the eternal generation of the LogoSi the '* first Bom 
before all creation.'' Bat we have here to do with the 
c(mception itself, and the influence it had upon their lan- 
guage and their thinking. By tracing these words, we 
find that this conception was as old and as well established 
m the Hebrew as m the Greek. We have before seen 
that there is the same primary idea of growth and birth 
m the Latin ifreOf creatioj and hence m onr own £umliar 
yet loosely interpreted word. 
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Hitherto we have been mainly occupied with the narra- 
tive in Genesis ; but, as has been remarked before, creation 
is the grand event of the Hebrew poetry. The Fsahns, 
the Prophets, the Proverbs, and the Book of Job, abound 
in allusions to it. In short, it is one of the chief store- 
houses of their poetical imagery. It is of the utmost im- 
portance, then, to get a right view of the manner in which 
it impressed the minds of the Hebrew writers themselves. 
It is the true way to get rid of any wrong modem pre- 
possessions, if we have any. 

Among extended passages having a most suggestive 
bearing on our main question, we would refer especially 
to what is said of the " going forth" and antiquity of 
Wisdom, Proverbs, viii, 22-32. This portion of Scrip- 
ture is very remarkable cm several accounts. The older 
commentators and theologians understood it generally of 
the Eternal Word, or of the eternal going forth of the 
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Logos, — the same who is sidd, John, i, 14, to ^^have 
become flesh and dwelt among ns.^ Many of the 
moderns have rejected this view. But let the reader 
carefully examine Colossians, i, 15-20, John, i, 3, He- 
brews, i, 2, 8, and ask himself, where did these writers 
get their doctrine of the Creative Word, or Logos ? 
From inspiration, it may. be said. Most true, indeed ; 
but can we doubt the channel of that inspiration? When 
we compare the similarity of language and idea, can we 
hesitate to believe that Paul had in mind both the spirit 
and letter of this and similar passages from the Old Tes- 
tament, in what he says of ^^ Him who is the First Bom, 
or bom before all creation, who is the image of the 
unseen God, and in whom, and through whom, were all 
things created, both in heaven and earth, both the seen 
and the unseen f^^* 

* On this question, so germane to our principal subject, we 
can only throw toj^ethcr here what might be deemed the heads 
of a more cztondcd argument. Among these may be mentioned, 

1st. The antiquity of the idea. In the fragments of oldest 
theologizing that have come down to us, we find this thought 
of a Word, Logos, Wisdom, or Nous, as something divine, yet 
intervening between Deity and the world. We trace it in 
myths, in early mystic hymns. In the religious books of ancient 
nations, especially of Persia and India. It makes its appear- 
ance in the profoundest philosophy of a later period, and 
finally is fully confirmed by the Gospel revelation. Some of 
the professedly older writings in which wo find it, may be 
spurious, but even this is evidence of an early reality. The 
imitation implies an original of some kind. 

2d. Tho demand of the reason, or the need we have of such 
a thought to avoid the extreme of atheism, or of a pantheism 
in which God is identified with the universe. 

8d. Intimations in tho First of Genesis, and in some other 
parts of the Old Testament, which might very easily eive rise 
to the idea in a thoughtful Hebrew mind, — such as the going 
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But even taking it as a personifioation of the Archi- 
tectonal Wisdom and its everlasting outgoings, it has the 
same important bearing upon the main view that has 
been presented respecting the creative days or periods. 

forth of the Word In creation, and that exprossion of plurality 
in the divine existence, or at least of duality, Genesis, i, 26, 
which has never been satisfactorily explained on any other 
idea — **Let us make man in our image." 

4t)t. The earliest Jewish interpretations of such passages, 
and especially of this extended one in Proverbs, are all in 
favor of such a view. The expressions in the Targums are 
consistent only with the idea of a real hypostasis, and not a 
mere figure of speech. Under this head may be cited Ecclc- 
siastious, or the Book of Sirach, Ch. xxiv. This book ia 
apocryphal, but it certainly gives us the then Jewish view of 
the Eighth of Proverbs, of which it is an evident imitation. 
The writer manifestly alludes to the going forth of the Word 
in Genesis, and besides, identifies Wisdom with the Angel of 
the Presence that accompanied the Children of Israel in the 
wilderness. Here, too, reference might be made to the apo- 
cryphal Book of Enoch, which is certainly older than we 
Christian Era. It contains this doctrine of the Logos most 
distinctly, and in language which shows that the writer must 
have derived it from an interpretation of this very passage, — . 
Electus et Occultus coram eo antequam creabatur mundus, et 
usque ad secula seculorum, — ** The Elect and the concealed 
one existed in his presence before the world was created and 
for worlds of worlds.^* See the edition of Bishop Laurenoe, 
Ch. xlviii, and remarks, page 225. Compare, also, with this 
the other apocryphal book entitled the Wisdom of Solomon, 
Ch. vii, 22, etc. An examination of such passages shows 
that Philo might easily have obtained his doctrine of the LO0O8 
from Jewish writings without any necessity of resorting for 
it to Plato. 

5th. To call it a personification settles nothine. If there 
is meant by the word a mere figure of speech, the answer is 
th.at such figurative personification is not to be found elsewhere 
in the Jewish writings. Inanimate objects are frequently 
apostrophized, but such personification of a divine attribute, 
especially in the Jirst person, is utterly without any other 
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In setting forth the passage, the reader will see wherein 
we slightly depart from the common version. For the 
sense ^ven to the first Hebrew verb, mp, he may consult 
the references at the close of the long note, and espe- 
dally, Genesis, xiv, 19, 22, iv, 1, in the latter of which 
passages it is applied to the first recorded human birth. 
The whole may be rendered thus. ^^ The Lord possessed 

example in the sacred writings. The later Greek poetry thus 
represents moral and intellectual qualities as persons ; but no 
where in the Old Testament do we find the divine attributes 
of Justice, Mercy, Goodness, Wisdom, (unless this is an 
example,) thus set forth as personally acting, much less are 
they are ever presented in that boldest style of directly speak- 
ing in the first person. 

6th. To two arguments of Prof. Stuart, it may be replied, 
that the Hebrew verb nsp (rendered he possessed me) is 
strictly a word of generation. For proof, see Genesb, iv, 1, 
Deuteronomy, zzxii, 6, where it is synonymous with father. 
Psalms, czxxix, 13, where the whole context will allow of no 
other sense, and the remarkable passage, Genesis, xiv, 19, 
22, which should be rendered the '* Generator of the Heavens 
and the Earth," in accordance with the idea on which we havo 
so much insisted, that in the ancient mind creation is regarded 
as a birth or genesis from a previous state. Besides, the 
creation of an attribute is utterly unmeaning. To the other 
objection of Prof. Stuart, that the Hebrew word ^nttih 
(rendered brought forth. Proverbs, viii, 23,) is used alone 
in respect to the female or maternal nature, it may be replied 
by citing such passages as Psalms, xxiz, 9, xc, 2, and others. 
Another answer is furnished by the fact that the same objec- 
tion, if it have any weight at all, is applicable to the Greek 
irf&woToxof as used by Paul, and applied^ to the Logos, Colos- 
sians, i, 18. The root of that term is almost universally 
employed in the same way. But the conclusive reply is that 
the whole objection is addressed to a weak, human prejudice, 
and has no force in respect to the mysterious idea of the 
divine sonship. It would have been just as well to have 
derived an argument from the grammatical feminine form of 
the Greek and Hebrew words for wisdom. 
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me as his own, or only Begotten, the Be^nning of Ma 
ways, before his works of old. From eternity was I 
anointed, away before the beginning — the be^nning of 
the antiquities of the earth. When there were no chaoses 
was I born, before there were any deeps swelling witih 
waters, — before the mountains were settled — before the 
hills was I bom. When he had not made the earth, or 
the parts beyond, or the very beginning of the dust of 
the world. When he prepared the heavens I was there ; 
when he established the skies above, when he made 
strong the fountains of the deep, when he made a law 
for the sea, even when he ordained the supports of the 
earth. I was ever with him Uke an only child, — day 
— day — was I his delight, rejoicing ever before Him. 
Olad was I in the orb of his earth, but my great joy was 
with the Sons of Adam." 

" In the beginning of his ways," says our version, but 
there is no preposition here, as there is when the same word 
■is used, Genesis, i, 1, nor any demand of the sense to 
isupply it. Wisdom was the beginning itself, the Rrst 
Out-going, the Eternally Bom, the Beginnmg of his 
ways, the Beginning which had no other beginning, tlie 
app^ij Twv af^^wv, or Principium principiorum. In verse 
'Wth, we have rendered the Hebrew i^w according to the 
spirit of our translation; the word denoting nurture and 
thus sonship. This agrees well, too, with the general scope 
i)f the passage. And yet the arguments are strong in 
favor of another rendering given in all the old versions. 
The Septuagint translation is afjxo^outfa, making harmo- 
idouSj the Vulgate, cuncta componens. The Syriac has 
ii word that means arranger or artificer; being the par-^ 
ticiple of the verb which the Peschito employs in trans- 
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lating, Hebrews, xi, 8, where our yernon rightly renders 
it, " the worlds were framed.^* 

But before making particular remarks on the transla- 
tion of single terms, it may be well to call attention to 
what is strongly conceived to be the governing soul of 
the whole passage. We do not look here for scientific 
accuracy. The conceptions are very much the same as 
in the Mosaic account, and we could expect no other 
than such as might belong to a thoughtful Hebrew mind 
in the days of Solomon. The first of Genesis seems to 
have been vividly in the writer's mind, although there is 
not preserved the same orderly method that there makes 
the 4)rincipal feature. The deingn was different ; and 
the evidence of this gives rise to a feeling of a peculiar 
kind that does not so much affect us in that more metho- 
dical narrative. This design here is to set forth exceed- 
ing antiquity, even the eternity of the Logos. The 
writer might, perhaps, have -expressed this at once, in a 
single proposition conveyed in abstract terms, had the 
Hebrew furnished him with any such. He choobLS, 
however, to take a more effective method by employing 
vivid conceptions, which although ever seeming to termi- 
nate in the finite, do, in fact, carry us farther towards 
or into the infinite than any such word as infinite itself, 
or any abstract terms, however logically perfect, could 
ever have done. We ascend continually and rapidly by 
a series of the most sublime climaxes, until our idea of 
what is still above is unutterably exalted by the concep- 
tion of the immeasurable times and spaces we have left 
below. We are carried back, and still farther back, — 
away to the ante-adamic state, — away back to the crea- 
tive period, and into the creative period. And when we 
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are there, there is the same gomg back, and fariher back, 
as we continually recede from stage to stage, and from 
period to period, until the mind is lost in the thought of 
that wholly ante-mundane state when Wisdom was alone 
with God, — the First Bom before all creation. Before, 
the beginning of the antiquities of the earth, "pw ••teiptt, 
the periods that preceded the finishing of the earth, before 
the mountains were settled, before even the hills or first 
swelling mounds began to be raised on the terrestrial 
surface, — when there was no sea, no sky, no chaoses, 
no deeps, — was I born. And now we ascend or recede 
into a region still more immensely remote, — ^^ When he 
had not made the earth" at all, or the ^' spaces abroad 
beyond the earth," or the very " beginning of the dust 
(or elementary matter) of the world." We are carried 
far beyond the time even when the earth was Tohu and 
Bohu, and darkness was upon the face of the waters. 

But we must justify our translation here. With all 
respect for our common version, it may be said that it 
has failed in this verse. Its rendering is, ^^ The earth 
and the fields and the highest part of the dust of the 
world." It is not so much inaccurate as wanting in dis- 
tinctness. Some have thought that the last expression 
referred to the hills, or mountain tops, as the highest 
part of the globe ; but that would be a repetition and an 
inversion, moreover, of the order elsewhere observed, 
which is from the superficial, or obvious, to the more 
remote, or what is supposed to be the more remote, in 
time or causation. It would, too, wholly destroy the 
climax. The earth, and the fields, and the hills, — this 
cannot be the true order of the conception. The word 
here rendered /eZdb, has no where else any such appli- 
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catioD. It is from a very common root sigmfjlng toiihout 
or abroad, (/oras,') or that which is without. No other 
Hebrew word could have supplied its place in expressing 
such an idea of parts or places beyond the earth. It 
laay mean here the air, but still the order requires that 
it be somethmg off the earth, beyond the earth, or, at 
least, of a more elemental nature than the common 
matter of the earth in its present state. The word "S^n 
(tebel) we have shown in a previous chapter (page 53) 
tQ be of a wider significance than earth ; although it is 
sometimes used for it, or even for the habitable part of 
it; just as we also sometimes employ our word world 
in a similar limited sense. It is the kosmos, or visible 
mundane sphere, or ^^ all under the heaven." It is the 
round world, corresponding to the Latin telltis rather 
flian ierray and having the same radical conception with 
our Saxon word world, from whirl, whorl, or roU.* The 
word tcKS, rendered highest, is not used of latitude. 
When taken tropically, it is a word of time, order, or 
origin, but not of space. Its primary sense, the head, 
may be employed, as in other languages, for beginning 
or principium, and with this meaning it is the root of the 
first word in Genesis. It is thus, as expressive of order 
rather than of space, the very term, of all others, a think- 
ing philosophic Hebrew would have been led to employ, 
had he wished to express what the Greeks in their philo- 
sophy would style an dgx^, and the Latins a principium 
or first principle of things. The word hS*ifi2f too, or 

• 

* The same conception is expressed in Hebrew by V*Va, a 
wheel; as in Psalms, Ixxvii, 19, "The voice of thy thunder 
is in gcUgal (the arch or vault of heaven), thy lightnings lit 
up the tebel, the earth stood in awe and trembled." 
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dust J is remarkable for being the very one which modem 
science has applied to its nebular elementary matter. It 
calls it star dust. We would not insist upon any such 
mere coincidence as that; but there are some other 
things about the word which are well wwth our atten^* 
tion. The plural form which is quite unusual,* seems 
taken here to separate it from its common applications. 
In this way it becomes of all other Hebrew words, the 
best adapted to present the thought of the first or most 
elementary matter — ^^ the beginning of the dust of the 
world.'^ 

And now to think of measuring all this by six solar 
days of twenty-four hours ! Could the writer have had 
it in his mind ? There is, indeed, grandeur in the thought 
of sudden and rapid exercises of supernatural power; 
but is it the kind of grandeur which the passage aims to 
express ? We are speaking now merely of its rhetorical 
effect, its leading thought, its designed impression. This 
is not rapidity, nor striking display, nor great strength 
even, but antiquity. The writer is striving to make us 
feel how old, how very old, this uncreated Wisdom is. He 
is taxing his utmost powers of language U> show how 
inconceivably ancient, beyond all finite measures, beyond 
all finite visible things, was the birth of the Logos, the 
Beginning of the ways of God. Let us endeavor then, 
as far as possible, to receive into our minds this concep- 
tion of vast antiquities, of antiquities going back of anti- 
quities, not only to the preadamite period, but away into 
it — stage after stage — period after period — beyond the 

* We think there is but one other example of the plural in 
the Scriptures, and that is Job, xxviii, 6, where it is applied 
in a like chemical or elementary manner to the metallic ore. 
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antiquities of the present earth — beyond the running 
streams — beyond the swelling moontains and even the 
first rising hills — beyond the dark world of waters — 
beyond the time when light first shone upon it — before 
the Spirit brooded over the abyss — before the chaos — 
before the material principium •—'before the very begin- 
ning of ^^ the dust of the wcMrld/' the very hyle or ele- 
mental matter of the round universe. Can it be that the 
writer reaUy had in his minds eye a view which limited 
all tUs to a few centuries before his own birth, and what 
18 still more inconceivable, confined by far the greater and 
the grander part of these continually expanding antiqui- 
ties to the space of six solar days? Is it at all consis- 
tent with such an intended impression of antiquity, that 
while the briefest and least important part of this imagery 
should carry us back three thousand years to the crea- 
tion of man,* all the rest, so labored and so expanded, 

* If it be 8ud that these three thousand years, or therea* 
bouts, would seem like a great antiquity to the writer, because 
it came to his mind through a chronological waste, the answer 
is easy. The Jewish chronology was no such waste. Every 
step in the road, almost, was marked out. There were mile 
Btones all the way up. The Jew acquainted with his Scrip- 
tures, was as familiar with its remotest terminus as with the 
parts nearest to himself. In thought, in conception, he was 
as near to Jacob, Isaac, and Abraham, as we are to the Pil- 
grim Fathers. No people ever surpassed the Israelites in the 
regularity of their chronology. Whether the measurement 
were real or fictitious (and with respect to the conception this 
makes no difference) the whole duration from Solomon to 
Adam is filled up with dates and events presenting an almost 
imbroken series. There is nothing else like it in the ancient 
world. If it be true, then, that conceptions of time are ren- 
dered more familiar by such filling up, especially if it be with 
genealogies of our own near kindred, then to Solomon the 
thirty centuries to the creation, as so regularly given in his 
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should take us no farther back of that than six times 
twenty-four hours ? We say nothing of the entire silence 
respecting the short solar days, which would certainly be 
very remarkable if the writer had believed in them, or 
had tliem in his mind, but we ask again, — Would not the 
very supposition cause the whole animated passage to 
collapse and empty itself of all that power which the 
dullest reader must feel that it possesses. 

What shows, too, that the writer's mind is on these old 
pre-adamite periods is the language of the subsequent 
verses. During these successive stages. Wisdom, or the 
Logos, was mth* God, delighting in them all. " I was 
His delight, day^ day^ (t=ai"» t=3'i"») rejoicing always before 
Him, — rejoicing in the teleV^ (the mundus or orbi% ter- 
varum) ^ rejoicing in the grand series of constructions 
through which the Earth and Heavens were finished, but 
^vith the greatest joy — expressed by an intensive plural 
— when the long periods of creation were terminating at 
last in the human race. " My exceeding great joy was 
with the Sons of Men." If our first view be correct, 

Sacred Books, must have appeared much sbortsr than to us 
the conceived interval that carries us back to the growth of 
the Koman Empire. The correctness of these dates cannot 
affect our philological argument, which has only to do with the 
tlrac-conceptions of the writer, and the question whether they 
would be in harmony with that idea of the vast antiquity of 
the Logos which he is laboring to give us through so many 
swelling climaxes. Did he mean to go back only three thou- 
sand years and six days, making one transition through the 
first interval, and then employing all this hyperbolical lan- 
guage to carry us through the second ? The whole spirit of 
the passage rebels against the thought. 

♦Hebrew SV^fw. Compare John, i, 1, irfoj rov Giov — ^The 
Word was with Uod. 
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what a deep significance is given to these expressions by 
the tBuci that the Logos, whose antiquity is here set forth, 
afterwards ^' became flesh and dwelt among us," assum- 
ing our nature, being bom as we are bom, taking upon 
himself our very name Son of Man, and thus making 
himself the God, the near kinsman, the Redeemer of 
those whom he had 00 ^^ loved before the foundations of 
the world." 

In immediate connection with this we would cite the 
well known passage from the Prophet Micah, v, 1, which 
all Christians must of course regard as spoken of the 
Logos, or Son of God. ^^ And thou, Bethlehem Ephrsr 
tah, though thou art little among the thousands of Judah, 
from thee shall come forth to me He who is to be ruler 
in Israel, tohose outgoings are of oldjfrom everlasting.^* 
All who hold that the passage in Proverbs, viii, refers 
to the Logos, will see a striking connection, and must 
believe that here are the same goings forth from eternity 
which are there more largely pictured. Yet, even aside 
from that, there may be claimed for this passage a bear- 
ing upon our main subject in consequence of its peculiar 
phraseology! What are these riiK^titt, or out-goings f No 
other part of the Bible furnishes the answer but Genesis, i. 
They must be the same goings forth, or utterances, of 
the creative Word that are there so repeatedly recorded. 
And then comes another remarkable phrase whose pecu- 
liarity is hidden in our correct though too general trans- 
lation — " Whose out-goings are from the antiquity (from 
the ante-mundane state) from the days of eternity," or 
"days of olam" — caVny wa. The author would be 
careful here, but the question comes up most naturally 
to the mmd, — Is there an allusion in this place, as there 
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may have been in the yom yom of Proverbs, viu, to these 
same ante-adamic days ? We know that the phrase may 
denote, by way of hyperbole, an ancient time upon the 
earth, and we have elsewhere treated specially of such 
applications, but in the few cases where that usage occurs 
the context makes clear the limited sense. Here, how* 
ever, the reason for such explanation would be directly 
reversed. "What is there here to forbid, what on the 
other hand is there which does not demand, that it should 
have the fullest sense to which the human power of con- 
ception can carry it — ^'^the days of olam," the days 
which are spoken of as being before earthly solar days 
began ? 

We may venture to add to these the remarkable pass- 
age. Psalms, ex, 3, which is commonly rendered, " From 
the womb of the morning thou hast the dew of thy youth." 
About the Messianic character of this Psalm there can 
be no doubt. It is fixed by Christ himself, and is clearly 
applied by him (Matthew, xxii, 42, 45,) to that myste- 
rious pre-existence which made him the " Lord as well 
as the son of David." We may regard it, therefore, as 
treating of the same Eternal One whose ancient outgoings 
are mentioned in Micah, v, 1, and Proverbs, viii, 24. 
What more likely then, than that here, too, there should 
be a reference to the Eternal Generation, with a like allu- 
sion to the creative days, and especially the first morning 
of our world as a term of exceeding antiquity, or the 
remotest date of the mundane existence. In the word 
&»i'T», the preposition has with good reason been regarded 
as comparative, but it may have this sense in reference 
to time^ rather than to number, or abundance, as some 
would take it. It may, therefore, be rendered ^^ From 
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die womb,'' that is, ^' hef<yre the womb of the morning, 
thou hast the dew of thj youth/' or thy nativity. The 
word rendered morning denotes in its most usual form, 
the earliest dawn, tempus ante auroram, primum dilucu- 
lum QGesenius^y the first beams of light. The reader is 
referred to Amos, iv, 8, Job, xxxviii, 12, Genesis, xLx, 
15, Psahns, Ivii, 9, Hosca, vi, 8, etc. Hence it comes 
to be used for any earliest date or period of time. The 
root "^v, has also that same radical idea of fissure^ of 
cle<xvinffj partinffj breaking forth^ which we found in the 
corresponding word in Genesis, and in Chapter cxiii of 
the Koran, and which, in fact, belongs to all the She- 
mitic words of this class. We might, therefore, without 
any violence, paraphrase it, ^' Before the birth of nature 
thou hadst thy generation ; before the first morning of 
the world thou hadst the early dew* of thy nativity." It 

* Hebrew Vcj. To make this word represent numerousness, 
the allusion is supposed to be to the drops of the dew — 

The numerouB drope of morning; dew — 

as Watt's has paraphrazcd it But it is itself a term of gene- 
ration. The idea of abundance, in all the examples quoted 
by Gesenius, it has, not from the image of innumerable dew 
drops, but from its own innate sense of fertility. It is closely 
connected with the conception of germination. Hence the 
very peculiar expression, Isaiah, xxvi, 19, ** the dew of herbs," 
in that remarkable reference to the resurrection, when, accord- 
ing to Paul's image, the bodies that have been sown in the 
earth shall live and rise again. The Vulgate there renders it 
ros lucis, the dew of lights as though the translator took n^nk 
for the feminine plural of the word for light. And, indeed, 
there is an intimate connection between the ideas, making it 
something higher and truer than a fancy, that the Hebrews 
called the flowers and plants by this name of liffhts, when 
they are first seen coming out of the earth. There is cer- 
tainly a relationship between the ideas of light and germina- 
tion, or the outgrowth of life, whether vegetable or animal, 
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is the same attempt to draw the mind to the idea of the 
absolute eternal through the necessary medium of a finite 
conception. But this finite conception must be as incon- 
ceivably remote as possible, and not lose its effect by 
carrying back the thought to events which are parted 
by only a few historical human generations from the stand 
point of both the writer and the reader. We think of 
the d^auya(fij,a, the eternal ray, or outshining beam, as 
Paul calls the Logos, Hebrews, i, 3, and when it is said 
that this was before the birth of the world's first morning, 
or the first outshining of the natural light, it does not, 
indeed, make this latter date eternal, but still, if there 
would be any force in the comparison, must it draw it 
back to a distance towards itself which no known solar 
or cosmical times can measure. In what striking har- 
mony with this the declaration that follows: — "Thou 
art a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek," 

when the new existence awakes and comes forth from the 
darkness and privation of nature. It is this connection of 
ideas that has ever made the germination of plants a &vorite 
image of the resurrection, as in Job, xiv, 7, 1 Corinthians, 
XV, 37. So the root hurt, which in Hebrew has the sense of 
budding, branching, in Syriac means to shine forth, or emit 
a splendor; and hence the Syriac noun by which the Peschito 
translates the beam, or outshining, or ''brightness of glory.** 
Hebrews, i, 3. 

It need only be farther remarked that in the Syriac the 
word for child is cognate with this same root rendered dew, 
and hence the rendering of the Syriac translation of Psalms, 
ex, 3, — •* As a child have I begotten thee." 'From the same 
root comes a Hebrew word for lamb; and this need not sof- 
prise us when we find the same analogy in the Oreek. — 
^Esg(fyi is used for the young of animals. Odyssy, ix, 222. 
Hence it is wrong to say that the ancient versions did not 
render this word for dew. It was understood in their words 
of generation. ' 
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a priest of olam — of an age or enstence not measured 
by the son. And hence we see the force of the Apos- 
tle's distinction between the regularly genealogized office 
of the sons of Aaron, with all its dates and successions, 
and tUs priesthood which ''had neither beginiung of 
days nor end of time/' Hebrews, vii, 4. 

The word yoiUhj in Psalms, ex, 8, has been regarded 
as the abstract used for the concrete — juventus for 
juvenes — and understood of a numerous posterity, or the 
populousness of Messiah's kingdom. Nothing, however, 
would justify this but an exigency winch does not here 
exist, because the other sense is so satisfymg. The 
word properly means birthy or nativity, rather than 
youth, either as juvenis or juventus, and this is its sense, 
Ecclesiastes, xi, 9, 10, where it occurs in a somewhat 
remarkable connection with a derivative from the very 
word here joined with it — '' even the birth and earliest 
dawn of human life are vanity." The Syriac translator, 
by taking this word as a verb, has brought out the ren- 
dering — ''As a child have I begotten thee" -^ thus 
^ving it a striking resemblance to Psalms, ii, 7. The 
Septua^t version is, " Before the morning star have I 
begotten thee," — *fo l(j(r^{ou, the light that brings or 
foreruns the dawn. The Vulgate gives the same — 
Ex utero ante luciferum genui te." All these old ver- 
sions regarded the word rendered morning as equivalent 
to •»>3yn?» used Isaiah, xiv, 12, and rendered /Kw« aiiro- 
rae^ Son of the Morning. And here we cannot help 
remarking how beautifully one Scripture is found to har 
monize with another. We have not seen it alluded to 
by any commentator, but can there be a doubt that St. 
John, in Bevelations, xxii, 17, or the Sacred Pei'son who 
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there speaks in vision, must be supposed to have refer- 
ence to this very passage, and the idea given in these old 
versions. " I am the Root and the Offspring of David 
the bright and the Morning Star." The first part has 
an unmistakable reference to Christ's application of this 
Psalm to himself, Mathew, xxii, 45 ; can there be any 
doubt as to the true suggestion of the other ? 

We have spoken of the olamic days as belonging to the 
ante-time state. The word may seem mystical or un- 
meaning, and, therefore, demands an explanation. It is 
employed, then, to denote a period or periods of existence 
before the commencement of that measured duration to 
which we give the name of time, as regulated by the sun 
and heavenly bodies. Periods not thus measured have 
been styled olamic ; and we think with the best lo^cal 
and etymological reasons. The distinction is so import- 
ant that we would beg the indulgence of our readers in 
entering upon a brief explanation of the word tM^, ren- 
dered so frequently eternity; and of which we have made 
so free a use in these pages. A difference between the 
thought conveyed by this word, and the common idea of 
time, seems certainly recognized in the Bible. But what 
is that difference ? In examining it we would say, in 
the first place, there is the transcendental notion, which 
attempts wholly to exclude the thought of duration, and 
to maintain the reality of a state of being in which it has 
no place. Some would regard this as the anti-thesis of 
time. But in reference to such notion, all that we can say 
is, let the metaphysician, who thinks he clearly holds it, 
make the most of it. There may be a reality represented 
by it ; but it does not fall within the human conceiving 
faculty. We may try ever so hard to realize it, but we 
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find a law in our mindi which makes it absolutely impoch 
rible for us to think away from the conception of dora- 
tion, or of time in its flowing sense* 

Bat yet we do speak of tfme as opposed to eternity. 
We speak of its having a beginning, and of its coming to 
an end. There seems, too, in our minds, a sohd ground 
for the thought. There are, moreover, passages of Scrip- 
ture wluch speak of the present world under a Hebrew 
same that implies a contrast between the two states of 
1>emg. They speak of the solar and celestial phenomena 
as in some way beginning the creation of time, or of time 
regarded as a state succeeding another and a previous 
state. Hence, too, the repeated phrases, beneath the 
$unj and to seethe sun, as indicative of our present mun- 
dane being. In what, then, does tlus difference consist ? 
There may be an absolute olam without flow or flowmg 
duration. But that is only for the Divine Mind. It is 
to us inconceivable and ineflbble. As far, therefore, as 
6ur conceptions are concerned, the difference — and it 
is a very wide one — must be this, that the one is mea- 
sured by astronomical or cosmical signs, the other is 
unmeasured by any estimated interior divisions, although 
it may bear a quantitative relation to similar cosmical 
periods l^g mihout it. In presenting this distinction 
the radical sense of the word leads us directly to the 
idea of which we are in searcL The verb means to be 
hidden, and the derived noun in its primary sense signi- 
fies the concealed, the indefinite, the unknown, the 
boundless, — not so much that which cannot be measured 
or bounded, as that which, as matter of observed fact, is 
unbounded, and in this sense boundless. Among the 
places in which the root occurs we will cite one that 
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seems to us not only to set forth the radical meanmg, 
but also to do this in connection mth a simile than which 
we know of none that could be regarded as more vividly 
pictorial of this very diflference. In Job, vi, 17, false 
friends are compared to streams swollen in the winter or 
cold rainy season, and dried up in the heats of summer 
when most wanted by the thirsty traveller. These swol- 
len floods of winter, he says, " are dark by reason of the 
cold when the snow hides itself (n)oV3?n:) upon them." 
It is a conjugation of this Hebrew verb ; and not only 
the etymology but the picture is suggestive of our pre- 
sent thought. As the regular fast falling flakes of snow 
disappear in the dark wintry waters, 

A moment white, then gone forever, 

SO do our regular measured times run into an unmea- 
sured ocean of duration, just as in the past they may be 
conceived of as having come out of a similar dark and 
undivided reservoir*. 01am, then, is hidden unmea- 
sured duration. It is in contrast with regular time 
divided into regular periods, solar, lunar, stellar, diurnal, 
monthly, annual, centennial, millenial, all deduced from 
the celestial motions, and all thus dating from the time 
when the sun was ordained to " give light upon the earth, 
and to be for times, and for seasons, and for signs, and 
for days, and for years.'* K we may use a very common 
comparison, this arrangement in respect to the earth by 

* Another good example of such use of the verb may be 
found, Nabuin^ ill, 11, where it is applied in Niphal to the 
long buried and forgotten Nineveh. — **2^hou shaU oe hidden V 
The primary and derived senses seem to meet here in most 
expressive union. For an age, or olam, has she been hidden^ 
until now Layard and others are bringing her up to light 
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which it is brought under the dominion of measured time, 
or as we might say, the revolution on its axis by wUch it 
is. all eSfected, is like putting on the strap or gearing that 
connects our wheel with the whole mundane machinery. 
Every day becomes such a portion of a year, ev/ery year 
of some great solar revolution, every such solar revolu- 
tion an exact measured cycle in some milllo-millenial 
movement about some other far distant centre. By con- 
necting, moreover, our pendulums with the earth's rota- 
/ tion, and through this with the great outward movement, 
we get the smaller diurnal divisions of hours and minutes ; 
and then, too, as has been ssdd before, our own micro- 
cosmal organization gets in harmony with it, and we can 
not think out of it, and thus we become children of flow- 
ing time, or ^^ men of Heled," as the Hebrew has it, 
Psalms, xvii, 14. 

But we are pretty pl^nly taught in the Bible that such 
measured portions of duration are preceded by others of 
a diSferent character, and to such we may give the name 
olamic. They are on each side of our time-measured 
world ; and thus our own world, too, though having its 
interior temporal divisions, is itself an olam as compared 
with the adjacent cycles. It lies between them like an 
island, or an isthmus, between two unmeasured oceans. 

In respect, however, to this definition of hidden or 
unmeasured, the geologist might perhaps object that the 
ante-adamic olams were actually measured, as truly, if 
not as regularly, as though it had been done by the 
celestial movements. They were measured by strata, 
he might affirm, or deposits. But by what regular laws 
of succession, or by what exact intervals determined by 
movements out of themielveSy and which would remain 
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invariable notwithstanding all their changes ? We look 
now upon these depositSi or upon the marks tbej have 
left, and thej seem to imply succession and passing 
times. But how slow or how rapid ? Bj what rule ia 
this to be measured — we mean by what rule out of 
themselves — as long as the system, or our earth, is thus 
out of gearing with the mundane machinery ? To mea^ 
sure the movement we must have the rate of movement^ 
and as this may be itself a changing or flowing quantity, 
we must have a differential of a difibrential, or the rate 
of the rate of movement, and so on ad infinitum. K the 
Scripture, as we have shown, does not press us down to 
the exact conception of modem solar days, so neither, on 
the other hand, has the skeptical geologist any inductive 
warrant for his billions and trillions of years. In fact, 
all our modem years and times, as employed on both 
sides, are entirely out of the question. How has our 
man of science found out how fast or how slow nature 
produced her births in those unmeasured periods ? He 
has measures of layers, or stratified deposits as they lie 
in our present space, and he has nothmg to measure 
them with but our present divisions of time. He has no 
measures of fast or slow when applied to changing rates 
of velocities themselves. How then shall he presume to 
estimate ' the forces, and movements, and velocities, of 
these olamic periods by the same standards of weights 
and measures we now find established in our settled 
nature, and regulated by our outward astronomical con- 
nection with the whole visible universe ? Who shall dare 
affirm how long it took nature to deposit or upheave a 
continent, or whether the time was long or short at all, 
when the very terms of extent we employ have no mean- 
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ing away from our own visible, tangible, measures of 
time and space ? 

' Few persons have thought much of the difficulty 
involved in the problem of making a true standard of 
weights and measures for our own well settled period. 
The Parliamentary and Congressional Reports on this 
subject, made by our most scientific men, show that it 
is among the most difficult of all the practical appli- 
cations of science. Some may say, a foot is twelve 
inches, which is very much the same as saying, a foot is 
a foot ; but how do we know that what is now called a 
foot, or a yard, is the same that it was even two hundred 
years ago. Nature, even the present nature, is aSfect- 
ing all our standards. Heat expands ; cold contracts ; 
other causes may enlarge or diminish them. But when 
the standards themselves are changing, what shall mea- 
sure the standards ? And so, also, it may be said, au 
liour is the twenty-fourth part of a day, or it is sixty 
minutes, and a minute is sixty seconds ; but how great 
has been found to be the difficulty of detennining that 
length of the pendulum on which our artificial measures 
of time depend! It varies according to the latitude, 
and its relation to the earth's equatorial revolution. It 
is connected indeed with the earth in its connection with 
the sun and universal system, so that we may correct the 
mechanical measurement of time bj astronomical obser- 
vations ; but let this gearing, it may be said again, be 
loosed and the diurnal revolution be actually lost, or lost 
to sight and conception, and how immensely more diffi- 
cult would this already difficult problem becdme! It 
may be easy to measure when we have the measure, 
and that a constant quantity. But when the very thing 
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needed is a measure of our measures, and all nature is 
flowing and chan^ng, and we have no measure of the 
rate at which it flows and changes, much less of the rate, 
or ratio, at which the rate itself, in its endless differen- 
tials, is ever varying — how unscientific, how unscrip- 
tural, too, maj we not say, to carry back our days and 
hours, or even years and centuries, and make them the 
standards for those unmeasured, and to us immeasurable 
periods, those unknown olamic days or ^^days of eter- 
nity." The suggestive language of Scripture demands 
no such war of ideas ; when rightly interpreted, its times 
are m harmony with the importance and grandeur of the 
work. 
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THE TRINE ASPECT OF THE UNIVERSE. 

WOBLM IX SPATS. — WOBLDS ZN TXMC— WOBLDS XX DSOKR OB ALTITUDK. — 

' Like thx thbeb dimensions nr oeomxtbt.— The spack aspxct, thb rna.D 

OP MOBBBX SCXBNCX.~PLVBALXTr OP WOBLDS IN SPACX.— EmOTXOXAL TIKir 
OP THS OBBATNB8S OP THS 17NXVXB8X.— NOT SSPKNDSNT ON IDXAS OP 
HUMBBICAL QUANTTTr.— ThX SPACB ASPBCT NOT PBOaUNXNT IN THB BIBLB. 
—Is THB EZBBCZSB OP OBXATIYX POWKB A NECBSSABT ATTBXBUTB OP DbTTT? 
— WOBLOS IN DB6BBX, OB ASCENDING OBDBBS OP BBINO BXCOONIZBD IN THS 

flcBipTUBXs.— Thb epithxt, Ti» Lobd op Hosts. — Gbbxk and Hsbbbw 

TULA COXTBASTCD. — ^PHYSICAL HABMONT.— HaBHONT OP EMPIBB. 

When we suffer the idea of the universe to unfold itself 
in the mind, the first thought, perhaps, is that of im- 
mense extent in space. But this conception is found to 
be incomplete. Another element in the great idea is 
demanded. Thus we are led to think of the world in 
time. A great time is conceived of as corresponding to 
great space. Still the mind is not satisfied. As we 
have the three dimensions in geometry, so there would 
seem to be demanded three aspects of the universe, each 
as the complement of the others, and all entering into 
the ideal perfection. Thus there comes in still another 
conception. It is that of degree, of rank, of a rising 
higher and higher in the order of being. The three 
dimensions are now complete, and the mind is satisfied. 
We have breadth, we have length, we have altitude. 
We have what we have called the trine aspect of the uni- 
verse. When the thought has taken full possession of 
the nund, we cannot lose any part of it without feeling 
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ttiat the ideal harmony of the whole has been impaired. 
There is discord, deformity, and irrationality, in the con- 
ception of immense worlds in space having an almost 
infinitessimal brevity in time. It is the thought of vast 
breadth without length. There is the same discord, the 
same unsatisfying incompleteness, when we think of the 
universe as length and breadth without altitude. As wo 
are not satisfied to regard oar world in space as the only 
space occupied by rational personalities, so neither are 
we satisfied to regard our world in time, or our world- 
time (Welt-zeit) as the only world-time to the exclusion 
of all similar periods past or to come. And when we 
have come thus far, equally inharmonious is felt to be 
the supposition that our own level is the highest altitude 
of the created universe, or that there are not above us 
orders and ranks of being ascending to multiples bearing 
some ratio, at least, to the descending grades which we 
regard as existing; below us. It is hard to think that 
the world ends with our space, that it began with our 
time, or that its upward growth is bounded by what we 
may ever so boastingly style our progress. In either of 
these directions, the conceiimag faculty stretches^on to 
infinity, or towards infinity, and the man of science, in 
his alarm for the human ^gnity, has no more right to 
limit it in one aspect, than he has to charge his theolo- 
gical rival with an attempt to bound it in another. Wo 
do not say that this feeling is the measure of truth, or 
that there are these world-spaces, these world-times, and 
these world-altitudes of being, because the mind has a 
tendency thus to conceive them ; yet, still, we regard it 
as worthy of consideration in our mental history, as we 
trace its effects in modes of thinking, and especially in 
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iiiat lingaistic department whose exploration forms the 
nuun subject of the present volume. 

Now, to make an application of this general thought, 
we may say that the first, or space aspect, is the favorite 
field of modem science, although she has lately entered 
upon the second. The third she has, as yet, almost 
wholly ignored. Scientific men have either said nothing 
about it, or they have shown a tendency, at least, to 
make man the highest thing m creation next to Deity, 
and the present state of our world the measure of the 
universal growth. 

On the other hand, this first or space aspect is far 
from being the prominent one in the Scriptures. The 
Bible tells us nothing about suns and systems, and other 
space worlds like the one in which our own habitation is 
assigned. Its expression, " the heavens and the earth," 
comprehends the universe. By the former is meant the 
visible round mundus which seems to roll over our heads. 
And yet in those reduplications of the term to which we 
have alluded, and in such expressions as we find Psalms, 
viii, Ij^^ the glory above the heavem^^^ there might seem 
to be an uming at an idea beyond ; though whether this 
would come under the aspect of space or degree, that is, 
0^ altitude in supposed upward extent, or of altitude in 
rank of being, cannot perhaps be certainly determined 
from such passages alone. 

In respect, however, to this space aspect of the worlds, 
and the silence of Scripture about it, there are two com- 
mon fallacies on which we would briefly dwell. One is 
that such aspect comes wholly from science — that is 
modem science. To this, it is said, we are indebted for 
our enlarged views of the universe. Now it reouires no 
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great amount of learning, or thought, to show the false- 
hood of such an assertion. The idea of the plurality of 
worlds is full as much an a priori as an a posteriori judg- 
ment. It belongs to all thinking souls, whatever their 
amount of either positive or hypothetical science. Such 
a soul, of its own prompting, asks the question, has not 
God made other worlds than this, and made them to be 
inhabited ? We find unanswerable evidence of such think- 
ing among the meditative men of the olden time. The 
idea of the plurality, and even infinity, of worlds, can be 
shown to have been among the speculations of the ear- 
liest philosophy. It may have had, with some, more of 
a metaphysical than of a physical aspect ; and yet the 
thought, in its simplest and most obvious form, comes 
most naturally to the human mind. Infinite or vastly 
extended space we long to fill up in some way; if* not 
with worlds like this, at least with exhibitions or exercises 
of divine power. Why should not God have thus filled 
it ? Why should he not thus have filled one part of space 
as well as another ? If creation is the manifestation of 
His glory, is there not a demand for the thought, that 
tins manifestation must have been in spaces and times 
exceeding our own visible spaces,* and our own computed 
times, by measures to which no human arithmetic can 
even make an approach ? It may, perhaps, be thou^t 
that there is a dangerous tendency in such speculations, 
or in the admission of such a law of thinking as either 
necessary or natural to the mind. It tends to panthe- 
ism, it might be said. It would seem to involve a 
necessity of creation. But to this there is a prompt and 
easy answer. Carry our thoughts to their fiurthest coii- 
ceivable extent, and the universe is still finite. We are 

29* 
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oompeDed to admit a time when ereadon is not, and spaces 
where it is not. Carrj the objection boldly oat to the 
rerj conclusion it affects to dread, and such conclosion 
finrnishes its own perfect refiitation. K Ood mu$t ere* 
ale, he most create eyerjrwhere. The exerdse of the 
attribnte (for such would Uus necessity be on such a 
suppodtion) must be coextensive with his presence. K 
it be said, he creates eyerywhere through infinite space, 
but with intenrals of space between, then we reply, the 
same supposed necessity which would regard him as 
creating at measurable intenrals of extent through all or 
infinite space, lest any measurable portion should be left 
wholfy vacant, would also, for the same reason, require 
a creation in shorter and still shorter intervals of space, 
until aD was filled with the exercise of this ubiquitous 
attribute. There could be no vacuum anywhere. And 
80 in respect to time and degree. The idea that the 
umverse is finite in one aspect, is no more difficult than 
die idea of its being finite in the other. A secluded 
finite portion taken oat of infinity, leaving all the rest of 
infinite space unoccupied, may be conceived, and believed 
in, as well as finite portions spread through infinity with 
vast and even immeasurable intervals between them; for 
it is a fiict which could be mathematically proved, that in 
the present scheme of the universe, as it presents itself 
to our natural or telescopic eye, the occupied spaces run 
down to infinitessimals, almost, when compared with the 
unoccupied. K it be said that even here, in these appa- 
rent vacua, Grod has been creating, though in a less 
d^ree, and that this may be supposed to consist in the 
powers of attraction and magnetism energizing through 
diose otherwise empty spaces, thus being present in them 
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as a sort of entity, and, in this manner, making a plenum 
or an infinity full of power, although of the lowest degree, 
then the answer comes irresistibly from the other or 
third aspect of the universe. The idea of creative 
necessity can admit no limit in any direction, or in one 
direction more than in another. It could leave no space 
unoccupied, no time unemployed, no degree not filled up 
to the highest capacity or rank of being. If Deity can, 
at his will, and according to the good pleasure of his 
will, intermit in one place, he can in another ; he can in 
all places. If he may leave intervals, or intervening 
spaces, he may leave outside spaces. If he can intermit 
at one time, he can intermit at another, — if at one time 
in one place, then at another time in another place^ and 
at another time in all places* If this can be so, and we 
know as fact it is so, then the argument which would 
make creation, in any sense, a necessary work, or a 
necessary attribute of the Deity, utterly falls. If an 
attribute at all,"^ its exercise must depend on His own 
rational will. Thus safely held, we may go as far with 
the idea as we please. We may imagine no time, or 
rather we may shut out from our imagination all time, 
when God was not somewhere creating. There is no 
pantheistic danger in the thought, even of an eternal 
exercise of such divine power, if we suppose it to bo 
exercised simply according to the divine volition, — God 
seeing it to be right and rational, and therefore eternally 
Avilling it, — or, if creating at intervals of time and space, 
thus too creating with a begmning and at intervals, 
because he sees this to be right and rational, and there- 
fore willing it. We may believe anything here that a 
revelation otherwise credible tells us about it^ or that our 
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own imaginatioQ can conceive, and revelation does not 
deny. Bat this is a very different thing from the pan- 
theistic view that has been referred to, and which, bj 
making creation an attribute independent of the Divine 
will and reason determining the times, and spaces, and 
degrees, takes away the supematoral, and destroys every 
lo^cal difference between God and natore. Hence the 
unavoidable conclusion — The view which makes creation 
a necessity must be false, because, if such view were car- 
lied out to its utmost length, it would follow that God 
must not only have been creating always^ but every 
where^ and almightilyy that is,- with the utmost possible 
degree of creative energy. In other words, — ^He must 
have been creating at all times, and in all places, all pos- 
sible things in their highest possible intensity or degree 
of being — which is infinitely absurd and contrary to fact. 
We can conceive of but one answer to this which has 
even the shadow of plausibility. Such interior intervals 
of time and space, it may be sidd, and such lower varie- 
ties in degree, may be essential to the excellence of the 
work as a whohj and if so, the creative energy may be 
supposed to act with as much skill, and, in a certain 
sense, with as much effective power in ordering these 
vacancies, and .these lower degrees of substance, as in 
the building of the highest heavens, and in the produc- 
tbn of the highest forms of life. This sounds well and 
even piously. But then, agm, why may not the same 
reasoning be used in respect to an anterior uncreative 
time, and an unmeasured outside vacuity ? They, too, 
may be essential to the highest excellence of the work. 
Its very finiteness may be its completeness, its finish, its 
n'KstoTngy or perfecUon. It may be all the better work, 
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better in itself, better fitted for the divine purposes, by 
having a beginning and a bound. We come again as 
before to God's will and reason deciding what is best — 
deciding what he shall create, and where, and wheriy and 
hotVj and for how long, and to what extent in space, and 
to what height of being, in order to have it the best pos- 
sible universe according to that type, idea, or knowledge 
of it, which only the Divine Mind can possess, " Who 
hath directed the Spirit of the Lord'* ? Who, without 
a revelation, shall assume to determine the idea of the 
universe ? This only can we know — Whether the worlds 
be one or many, — whether they be all inhabited, or there 
be some that present only a solitary grandeur to the eye 
of their Maker, — whether the design of the world be the 
greatest amount of happiness, or pleasing sensations, of 
the greatest number of sentient beings, or whether it be 
an artistic excellence terminating in the work itself with- 
out regard to any outside utilities, — or whether there be 
some other remote and unknown end to which they are 
all subservient — still, must we say, it is all wise, all fair, 
all right. This is not an inductive or scientific, but an 
a priori dictum of the soul. It is the idea of Plato in 
the Timaeus (37 C), where he represents the Eternal 
Father as rejoicing in his work, when he beholds the uni- 
versal organism first moving on in beauty and obedience. 
What is more for us than reason, or Plato, and all philo- 
sophy, is the sublime assertion of divine revelation — 
'^ And God saw everything ihat he had made, and behold 
it was good — very good." 

The other fallacy to which we alluded as connected 
with this space aspect, is found in the common opinion, 
that not only the intellectual notion, but the devout (eeV 
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ing of God's greatness, is vasUy enlarged by the discove- 
ries of modem science, or what may be called the mathe- 
matical or nomerical idea of the universe. Now, in 
reference to this, it may be said, in the first place, that 
our emotional conceptions are very little dependent upon 
our speculative or scientific knowledge, as expressed in 
numerical or quantitative formulas. The reason may 
follow these to any extent, but the power of conceiving can 
not go beyond a certain linut. We have no higher, no 
greater conception of a miUion worlds than of a thousand, 
no greater conception of a thousand worlds than of a 
hundred, — yea, the image or conception which one man 
has of one hundred worlds may be far inferior in grandeur, 
in vividness, in power of emotion, to that which another 
soul has of one. David and Socrates, with no knowledge 
of the numerical distances, or magnitudes, of the stars, 
may have really had a wider, a loftier, a more reverent 
feeling of the greatness of Grod's kingdom than La Place. 
So, may we say, one soul may have a more lofty as well 
as a more devout view of (rod's greatness at the sight 
of a mountain, than another in the contemplation of pla- 
nets, and comets, and nebulae, and double stars, with all 
their merely numerical or scientific estimations. The 
reason is that the latter has simply numbers, and mathe- 
matical formuldQ. His soul is upon his calculus instead 
of the heavens. It would be equally upon it if employed 
to measure the most microscopic distances. We astonish 
ourselves with long rows of decimals, but no delusion 
could be greater than that wUch would make these im- 
mense numbers the measure of ideas, much less of the 
moral emotion connected with them. He who praised 
God for ^^ making Orion and bringmg forth Mazzai*oth in 
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his seasons," may really have had a more awe-inspiring 
view of the universe than the modem lecturer who talka 
to us of millions, and billions, and trillions, and the won- 
drous human intellect that can make such transcendmg 
calculations in arithmetic. Yet still the stars remain 
but points for the conception, as well as for the eye. 
The fancy, too, that peoples them, is only a repetition of 
tlie world oa which we dwell. It is only a numerical 
enlargement, and even this, instead of being habitually 
with the mind, like the sense of grandeur which haa 
always been connected with the visible firmament, is 
only feebly present wlule the mathematical formuhe are 
before it. 

The third, or rank aspect, we have said, is peculiar te 
the Bible. Science has little or nothing to say about it. 
The Scriptures, both old and new, give us no obscure inti- 
mations of ascending ranks of being — of Angels, of Arch 
angels, Thrones, Dominions, Principalities, Powers, Sera- 
phim, Kedoshim,* or Holy Ones, rising higher and higher 
until the mind is lost in the amazing altitude of conceived 
power and intelligence. There ia in all this, however^ 

*The reader who will consult such passages as Job, y^ 
1, XV, 15, Zacbariaby ziv, 5, Psalms, Ixxxix, 6, 8, Deutero-' 
nomy, xxxiii, 8, where this Hebrew word oceurs in a peculiar 
manner, must see that it is not a general term, but denotes a 
peculiar order of superhuman, and perhaps superangelio, be- 
ings. There is much in some of its uses, as in Proverbs, ix, 
10, XXX, 3, Hosea,. zii, 1, to favor the idea of its denoting the 
Divine Persons. In such cases, Gescnius would regard it bs 
onlj a superlative name of Deity, or an intensive plural equir 
valent to sancHssimus. We can only remaric here, that this 
eourtly mode of explanation, which is also applied to the name 
Elohim, is as unsatisfactory as it is unsupported by any sound 
philological proof applicable to so early a stage of the sacred 
language. 
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bat little of the space idea ; and yet the thought of sucb 
ascending ranks of bemg cannot well be maintained with* 
oat something of space imagery. Hence, it led to the 
conception, oa which we have before remarked, of a 
heaven above the visible heavens, and so on to the Third 
Heavens. This, however, was mwily in aid of the imagi- 
nation, and for the purpose of obtaining a convenient 
language. The space imagery did not enter into the 
essence of the idea. Especially may this be affirmed of 
the New Testament writers. Paul makes mention of the 
Heavenly Places, the ro^roi ^«'ou^vioi, to which he " was 
caught up, whether in the body or out of the body, be 
could not tell." Of course, he could not tell us whether 
it was to a space heavens, or to a purely spiritual re^on. 
It was with Paul, therefore, a mere aid to the higher 
idea. This is shown by the fact, that, although the 
space view is not denied, he does not dwell upon it, as 
he would have done had his mind been occupied with it 
as the leading thought. Had such been the case, he 
would, doubtiess, have been as circumstantial as the 
ancient Gnostics and the modem Swedenborg, who have 
^ven us such exact descriptions of the ^'Heavenly 
Places,'' and determined the number and order of the 
spheres with as much precision as can be found in any 
geography of the earth. 

Hiere was, however, another Bible view, in which the 
space, and what we have called the altitudinal, aspect 
were, in a measure, blended in conception, though the 
latter is evidently predominant. Reference is had to 
the frequent mention of the " Hosts of Heaven," as ani- 
mated and immensely exalted powera. This was concep- 
tively connected with the optical view of the heavenly 
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bodies, but not in the vraj of modem science. Some 
have thought that David mi^ht have had the modem 
notion of celestial worlds inhabited like our own ; but of 
this we find no proof in the Bible. On the other hand, 
however, nothing can be more clear than that the devout 
Jewish mind did, in another way, conceive of the heavens 
as filled with mighty, and intelligent, and glorious beings. 
Hence, that most suUime expression, Jehovah Sabaoth — 
The Lord of Hosts. But these visible celestial bodies, 
instead of being conceived of as worlds in space, were 
rather regarded as representative each of a separate 
individual personality. The star was not a world, nor 
an angel, but its luminosity, although seemingly a point, 
was the outshining splendor of the mighty being who thus 
became manifest through it, and shone through it, with 
a brightness proportioned to his individual rank among 
the celestial hosts ; " for one star differeth from another 
star in glory." 

We have the idea distmctly presented, Isaiah, zl, 26, 
— " Lift up your eyes on high and see who hath created 
these, who bringeth out their host by number, and call- 
eth them all by name ; in the greatness of might and 
strength not one faileth." The nanung here is not what 
we have been accustomed to regard as the naming of the 
constellations. The divine naming, or distinguishing, as 
we have seen in our comments on the word k*^)>. Genesis, 
i, v, is the assigning to each thing its distinct property, 
rank, or office. There seems also to itave been another 
aspect to the idea. The departed just might be supposed 
to rise and take rank with the same exalted company ; 
as we read in Daniel, xii, 8, — " They that be wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament^ and they thaft 
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tarn many to righteousness as the stars forever and erer/^ 
CiMnpare with Isiuah, zl, 26, the similar declaration. 
Psalms, czlvii, 4 ; also, Psalms, ciii, 20, 21, — *^ Pnuse 
Him all ye angels of Ills that excel in strength ; praise 
Him all ye his hosts — omne9 angelij omnes ezercitus. 
We might refer, moreover, to what is sidd. Job, zxxviii, 
7, where the ^^ stars of the morning," who are also called 
^^ Sons of Ood," are represented as shouting for joy at 
the creation of the earth. The ^^ stars of the morning'^ 
must here represent personal beings. The special appli- 
cation of the term to the Logos, as we have seen in the 
ancient versions of Psalm cz, shows that when ^ven to 
lower ranks of existence, it must still be regarded as 
denoting the highest antiquity, and a position among the 
greatest, as well as the earliest, creations of God. 

The Septuagint generally renders this remarkable 
title. The Lord of Hosts, or Jehovah Tsebaoth, by KCpog 
^uvofiiscov; from which it nnght at first be thought that 
physical or dynamical powers were intended. But the 
treatment of them as personalities is just as manifest in 
the Greek version, as in the Hebrew, or the Latin of the 
Vulgate. Whatever may be regarded as the primary 
sense of the root, there is in the noun Maas everywhere 
jpredominant the idea of a well ordered, harmonized, 
obedient host; and hence the nulitary aspect of the 
term. It is also allied to the very similar root nns, 
whence the noun •»a3f, splendor j glory ^ ornament; as in 
Daniel, xi, 45, where it is applied to the '^ Mount of the 
holy beauty," or Mount Zion. It is thus, of all Hebrew 
"yords, the nearest to the Greek KoVfwj, with this remark- 
able diflference characteristic of the difference in the 
national conceptions, that the Greek has regard more to 
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physical or space harmony, the Hebrew to the harmony 
of rank and government. In the one, the idea clothes 
itself in the beautiful conception of the '^ music of the 
spheres," regarded as physical spheres, rising one above 
another to the Empyrean ; in the other, it is the still 
sublimer view of the harmony of empire rising octave 
above octave, through Thrones, Dominions, Principali- 
ties and Powers, to the Empyrean of Divine Authority, 
the Heaven of Heavens of angelic and super-angelio 
orders, the primum mobile, and Primum Movens of all 
spiritual as well as physical existences. 

Here, too, we may say, that in this altitudinal or rank 
aspect, the tide riwas nim, Jehovah Sabaoth, Lord of 
Hosts, is the counterpart to the ta-'tt^y *j^>9, Melek Ola- 
mim, ^utfiKsvg Twv aiu;vwv^ or " King of Eternities," which 
is in like manner employed when the universal Kingdom 
of God is presented in its time aspect, in distinction from: 
its spatial and altitudinal existence. 
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PLURALITY OP TIME-WORLDS. 
A PRIORI DEDUCTION OF THE IDEA. 

TttXt TXHB ASFBCr OF THX WOKLD JT78T COXXNO tSTO 8CIXXCZ.— HoW IT 
APTSAM IN THB •CmiFrUSKS.—RBMAAKABLK USE OF AIOM Zlf THB ZfKW 

TBiTAirarr fob trb woblo itsslf, and of tub flubal fob woblos. — 
Hbbbews, I, 9; XX, 3. — Fbom what laws of tiunkixo cams this stbanob 

: JDIOM t— How mFFEBKNT FBOX THB MODEBX IDBA.— IkSUFFICTBNT SXFLANA- 

TXONS. — It DBK0TB8 TXXB-WOBLDS IN DISTINCTION FBOM WOBLDS OF 8FACTB. 

' "^HOW XT AFFKABS XN THB StBIAC— THE ARABIC— DIE COFTIC. — OlO TESTA> 

mtNT VtB OF OUM FOB WOBLD.^ECCLRSXASTES, XIX, 11.— OtHXB PAS«A0£S.' 

— EOCLESIASTES, X, 10. — ANCIENT IDEA OF WOBLDS OB CTCLBS BEFEATED.— 

9 PsTEB, in, 13, Uabakkuk, hi, 6. — "Hills of olam."— The **eteblast> 

XNO WATS" OB ON-OOINOS OF THE WOBLD. — PSALXS, CXLY, 13, *^ThB KINODOX 
OF ALL WOBLDS.** — ^ISAIAH, XLV, IG, " ThE EVEBLASTINO SALVATION."— IsAI AH, 
LTn, 15, ** He who inhabits ETEBXirT.**- .1 TRIOBI DEDUCTION OF THE IDEA. 

The idea of time-woblds oldeb than tub enlaboexent of the sfacx 

OONCEFTION.- It GOES BACK IN THE FAST AND FOBWABD IN THE FUTUBE. — 

What effect this should have upon oub intebpbetations. — Slow 
mabch of ages xn the mobal wobld. 

The time-aspect of the world has only of late years been 
taken into the field of science ; but the Scriptures hold 
a language in respect to it which, we are satisfied, has 
not received from critics and commentators the attention 
it deserves. It must strike the most careless reader of 
the Greek of the New Testament, that aidv is used in a 
very singular way ; and yet so much have we been gov- 
erned by the modern idea, which regards all beyond the 
present world as a unit of undivided duration, whether 
we take it before or after, that there has seldom, if ever, 
been an attempt to account for the idiom. When noticed 
at all, it is turned off as an accidental anomaly, perhaps, 
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or trelSited as haviDg come from some other usage which 
is actuallj an effect, instead of a cause, of the^peculiarify. 
But there is nothing accidental in language. It has its 
laws as sure as those of chemistry or geologj. So impor- 
tant an idiom as tins must have had its ground in certain 
ideas ; and these ideas, although they may afterwards 
have become obsolete while the derived expression still 
remains, must once have had a fresh youthful vigor, and 
a distinct significance for the mind. *^ 

It is a peculiarity pf the language of the Bible, that 
a/uv in the New Testament, and a^'vy in the Old, are used 
for ihe worldj and in the plural for worlds^ apparently 
as the Greeks use xocTfAo^, the Latins munduSj and we the 
worldj or universe. Both are words of time and dura- 
tion; such is their primitive and general character; and 
yet here both are employed, as it seems, for the very 
entity of the world, or worlds, as though the time, or 
period of existence, belonged to this entity as much as 
material, or extent in space, if it did not, in even a 
higher sense, constitute its more essential being. Espe- 
cially is this so regarded when the duration is cyclical. 
A completed period, or nature, is conceived of as a real 
thing, just as much as an excluding material, a mathe- 
matical quantity, and a bounded space. 

Thus, Hebrews, i, 2, — where it is said of the Logos, 
" By whom he made the worlds," rovg 'AmNA2, — ^by 
whom he made the ages, the great times or cycles, 
or tiie worlds taken chronolo^cally as successive rather 
than stfnehronal^ or spatial enstences. Now, how 
came the word to be tiius employed? It will not do 
to pass it over by simply calling it a metonymy y as some 
have done, or a xwus loquendi. Whence came this ustM 
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loquendif How can we account for it, unless there had 
been in the Jewish mind from die oldest dates a mode 
of thus conceiving of the universe, or GKkL's Kingdom, as 
taken chronologically, or as made up of successive peri- 
ods, cycles, or worlcUj reckoned from the remotest past 
and including the present cimmological world among 
them in the onward march to a similarly divided future ? 
This usage of aUv is not in the classical Greek. It 
must, therefore, have come from some influence of the 
Sliemitic tongues upon the Hellenistic or New Testament 
dialect, or fit)m something peculiar in the Hebrew mode 
of thinldng and conceiving. We find nothing like it in 
Homer, or Plato, or iBschylus. They never use this 
word for the world, much less the plural for a plurality 
of worlds, either in space or time. In the Greek poetry, 
it is sometimes used for indefinite duration, as in ^schy* 
lus, Supplices 578, where Zeus is called King of the 
never-ceasing eternity, — 

Plato also connects with it his metaphysical notion of 
duration-less being ; but of this cyclical, chronological, 
or worldnsense, especially of this plural usage for succes- 
sive worlds, there is not a trace. 

Now, no mode of speech is better settled in the New 
Testament. Aiuv is as distmctly used for tcorld as 
jwVfJiof, — always, we may say, where pluralities are 
denoted. Hence the inference is unavoidable — Whilst 
of " pluralities of worlds " in space they had little or no 
•conception, plurality of worlds in time, must have been 
an idea early entertained by the Jewish and, in general, 
the Oriental mind. The New Testament writers never 
4]se ictfd'fi.oi, or any sinular word, in the plural * such use 
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of ai&}v, on the other haad, is one of the most distinct 
features of their peculiar cUction. Thus, when they 
would speak of God's absolute eternity, they say •'fo rw» 
aiwvwv, 1 Corinthians, ii, 7j — "the mystery which He 
ordained before the tvorldsJ^ When they would task 
language to express great antiquity, or to come as near 
as they could to a never bounded duration, they redupli* 
cate and sometimes retriplicate — 9*ts roOs aidvas — xa/ 8\g 
rouff aiwva^ rwv aiuvwv — for ages and for ages of ageBy or 
for worlds J and worlds of worlds j or worlds without end ; 
as though they would denote higher cycles made of 
cycles, or greater worlds, »that is time worlds, made up 
of worlds, and so on ad infinitum. 

The use of this term in the New Testament for our 
own particular world, amidst the vast succession, is so 
common that we need not dwell upon it. It is doubtiess 
employed, too, for subordinate ages, or dispensations, in 
this present world, or for periods regarded as less than 
the whole life-time of our terrestrial physical system ; 
but this comes naturally out of the greater applications, 
and there is no difficulty in determining when it occurs, 
or in distinguishing it from the greater and original idea. 

The most striking passage in the New Testament 
where this language occurs, and one which has the most 
<lirect application to our main argument, is to be found,' 
Hebrews, xi, 8. This we have called our key text, as 
containing the central idea of the present work. It has 
been already expluned at some length, but not in this 
connection. " By faith we understand that the worlds 
(tqvs aj£>af) were framed by the Word of God." To the 
Hebrew mind the term carried both senses conjoined. 
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We, from oar different mode of thinking, have to sepa- 
rate them, and take one at a time. And yet, as the 
word and the usage have been traced, we can see the 
pioprietj and perfect union of both. ^^By fiuth we 
understand that the agen (the world-times) were framed 
by the Word of God." When the passage is thus taken, 
•lid fairly taken, it is hard to avoid thinking of those 
great world-periods in Genesis which seem to be referred 
to in the setting forth of the antiquity of Wisdom, or the 
^utgainge of the hypostatized Word, Proverbs, viii, 24, 
and Micah, y, 1, The Greek verb employed is in closest 
harmony with this idea. It is tolerably well rendered 
in our translation, ^^ were framed J'^ but its general sense 
18 to udoptj to put in order ^ to arrange^ to organize. 
^^ By faith we understand that the worlds were organized, 
that the age% were put in harmony with each other by 
the Word of God." Hence, the adnurable Vulgate 
transition — fide intelligimus aptata ease saeeula Yerbo 
Dei, ut ex invisibilibus visibilia fierent. They were put 
in harmony by the Word of God. How can we help 
thinking of the successive commands as they are pre- 
sented in the Mosaic account, where the Word each time 
goes forthy accompanied by the renewing and restoring 
Spirit, or Ruah Elohim. And God said — '^Let there be 
light," — ^'^ Let there be a firmament," — " Let the dry 
land appear," — ^*'Let the waters bring forth" — until 
the whole Tri-unity is represented as joining in the 
declaration — ^^Let us make man incur image." At 
each going forth of Him ^' whose goings forth are of old 
from the days of eternity," the " things that are seen" 
come out of ^^ the things that are unseen," until the ages 
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are organized, the harmony Is completed in the birth of 
the human race, or to use the splendid iSgure of Dryden, 
which b Yiot unworthy to be quoted in illustration of the 
language of Holy Writ — 

"The diapason closes full on man.** 

It is not enough to t^k learnedly, yet fruitlessly, of ita 
being a usiia loquendi. That explains nothing. Whence 
came it— -^nYe ask again — whence this strange piode of 
designating the world or worlds chronologically, thus 
taking them in their time instead of their space-aspect, 
or longitudinally, we might familiarly say, instead of 
naming them from their latitude or spatial quantity? It 
must certainly have sprung up in the ancient Oriental 
mind from some view of the universal existence very 
different from that held in modern times as the literal 
sense of the Bible, or that narrow conception of a few 
historical generations running back into a complete ante- 
rior blank, where the chasm sujidenly breaks off with 
no aeoHy age, world or olam before it, — nothing but an 
inconceivable solitariness of the divine existence, without 
any relief to us from the conception of any foregoing 
ages or cycles occupied with the divine works. Certainly 
our most modern view, had it prevailed in the earliest 
times, would never have stamped this feature upon the 
early languages. It would never have brought out an 
idiom by which the worlds of God's kingdom would be 
named from their chronological rather than their space- 
aspect, or by a term denoting ages and successions of 
ages rather than magnitude in extent. 

But, to proceed with the solution of the problem, — » 
this remarkable usage of the New Testament Greek came 
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into it from the Hebrew. In oar common mode of trans 
lating it is not as yiable in the older as in the later Scrip- 
tares ; still, beyond all question, is it there, as can be 
made to appear from the following considerations: 

The first is the osage of the cognate tongues. It is 
beyond all doubt in the Sjriac. This latter language is 
pervaded by it. In the Peschito version of the New 
Testamopt, the word olmo^ the same as the Hebrew olam, 
is everywhere used for world, not only in all cases where 
the Greek has aiuv, but even where it has xoVfAo^. The 
same thing appears everywhere in the Syriac version of 
the Old Testament. We find it not only in its common 
time sense, but also in its world significance. Whence 
did the Syriac derive it ? It appears in its earliest use 
as a written speech, and that, too, as a natural congene- 
rous idiom without any mark of foreign growth. It 
bears about it every evidence of belonging to the oldest 
stages of this very early language. It is the same, too, 
in all the Shemitic tongues as they have come down to 
OS. The usage exists underived in each. The Arabic 
employs for world the same word, or a word from, the 
same root, and there is not the least reason for supposing 
that tins came into it from the Hebrew, either Biblical 
or Rabbinical. Such a mode of designating the world 
or worlds, by a word of time in distinction from a word 
of space, appears to be as old as any part of the language, 
and in all probability came down from the days of Ish- 
mael, or when Isaac, and Ishmael, and Abraham, and 
Nahor, yet spoke what was substantially tlie old Syriac 
of Padan Aram, then not very different from either 
branch as they began to diverge afterwards in the dia- 
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lects of the descendants of Jacob and Laban.* Hence, 
in the Koran, God is called Mabbi ^Icdaminay the Lord 
of the Worlds, just as in the Old Testament he is desig- 
nated by that corresponding title, ^a'naV:^ Vs ^V^ (Psalms, 
cxlv, 13,) which Paul translates, 1 Timothy, i, 17, " King 
of the eternities" — of all eternities, or all worlds.f From 
this expressicMd in the Koran, Father Maracci, as Sale 
tells us, endeavored to prove that Mohammed believed 
in a plurality of worlds, which he calls the heresy of the 
Manichaeans. Belaud shows this to be groundless ; and 
so it doubtless is, if by worlds are to be understood space 
worlds, or worlds in space. But a plurality of time- 
worlds, or worlds in time, is an idea much older than 
Mohammed. It is in the very roots of the Arabic, as in 
all the Shemitic tongues. 

The same usage is in the Ethiopic. In the Eastern 
Aramaean, or Chaldaic, it is very striking. Hence it 
has been called a Ghaldaism ; but this, if it wei*e sa, 
would make nothing against its antiquity. Whence did 
the Chaldeans and Syrians get it, unless this idea of 
cycles, or a chronological plurality of worlds, were exceed- 
ingly old among men, and came from the earliest elements 
of thought and speech ? 

In the Samaritan dialect, the use of this word is qmte 
peculiar. It has the world sense, as in Deuteronomy, 
xxxiii, 27, where it is used to translate the Hebrew olam, 
— ^^ Underneath are the arms of the worid," that is, " the 
arms that support the worid." But, besides this, it is 

* That there bad become, in this later generation, a more 
marked difference, the reader will see by consultiog (Genesis, 
■ 47. 



tSee the Kona, Ch. I, and BfM note. 
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also etnplojred for racej or nature ; as in Genesis, vii, 21, 
where it denotes man himself, in distinction from the 
other natures, as though the human existence, or the 
existence of the race in its time aspect, might be called 
9k world. 

There can be no doubt, too, of its being in the most 
ancient Egyptian. The Coptic word, eneh, for age, 
etenutjr, setas, seculum, b also used, in like manner, for 
world, or as corresponding to the Oreek xoVfAo^. But 
this, it might be said, is the later dialect, and how far 
it represents the earlier Egyptian we cannot surely know. 
This doubt, however, is put at rest by the evidence that 
this very word, which abounds in the later Coptic, is a 
part of the name bestowed by Pharaoh upon Joseph. 
As given in Hebrew letters it is m^9t nsBs, Zophnath- 
paeneah. The latter part is this very Coptic word with 
the article, and we see, therefore, why the Vulgate trans- 
lated the title, Salvatorem Mundij ^' Samur of the 
World." The Egytians, as (Jesenius rightly says, were 
wont to call the land of Eg}rpt by the magnificent title 
of the world. Thus the employment of the term is 
hyperbolical, but it shows, just as clearly, the ancient 
application of a time-word to the world itself, as denoting 
the cosmical entity as well as any word of space. So, 
also, the scholiast on Josephus' Ant. 2, 6, explains it as 
meaning tfwnjf xoV/mou, Savior of the World. 

Winer attempts to account for the idiom, on the prin- 
ciple that a plural noun is sometimes employed when the 
object denoted consists of several parts, or is so conceived 
to consist, and that, therefore, this Greek word, Hebrews, 
xi, 3, and the corresponding Hebrew, are used for tiie 
plural idea of the heavens. But there is no proof of 
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this. The whole analogy of the language, and of this 
particular usage, is against it. Neither the Greek nor 
the Hebrew word has the least trace of anything optical 
in its primary or secondary meanings. The time-sense 
is never lost in the world idea, and had the Bible writers 
intended to convey the image of a plurality of heavens, 
as Winer says, they would have used the common Greek 
and Hebrew words that are so frequently employed for 
that purpose in other places. 

Something like this notion of Winers' might perhaps 
he drawn from the Rabbinical Hebrew, and the Rabbin- 
ical writers, among whom the old time-sense is less dis- 
tinct, and the space aspect comes more into view. But 
this was because they did not understand the ancient 
idea, and hence their language becomes more and more 
conformed to the modem notion. The Rabbinical writ- 
ers have in many respects lost the spirit of the ancient 
Hebrew ; and we need not hesitate to say, that the ideas 
of the Old Testament are often better preserved among 
the wild Arab tribes of the desert, than by the doctors 
of the modem Jewish Synagogue. 

It may be urged, as our second proof, that this use of 
the word is to be traced in those apocryphal Jewish books 
that were written between the close of the Old Testament 
and the commencement of the New. The words here 
are Greek, but there can be no doubt of the Hebrew 
origin of the ideas, or at all events, of the language having 
a peculiar Hebraistic shade of meaning. The reader is 
referred to Ecclesiasticus, xxxvi, 17, o ©so^ rwv aiwvwv, 
and the similar expression, Tobit, xiii, 6, where we have 
the same title, <' The King of the eternities,." or ^^ King 
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of the Worlds," precisely as it is employed by the Apos- 
tle, 1 rimothy, i, 17. 

We proTO, then, that this is not rimply « New Testa- 
ment idiom, havmg its origin in some peculiar Hellenistic 
ideas. It is found, too, at a date anterior to any Rabbi- 
nical influence. How, then, came it to be employed in 
this distinct manner, unless the usage had had a distinct 
and well understood ground in the older Scriptures ? Ita 
employment in the New Testament could not have been 
sudden or capricious. We say, then, in the third place, 
that this world-sense of the time-word olam, is a clearlj 
marked idiom of the old Hebrew writings. We may not 
seem to meet it so often there, but this is owing to its 
not being sufficientiy brought out in the coomion transla- 
tion. 

It may be S£dd, by way of preparatory remark, that 
there is certainly something worthy of note in the plural 
use of the Hebrew word, and especially those reduplica- 
tions of it by which they would seem to make an eternity 
the measure, or measuring unit, of still greater eternities. 
But what is yet more striking is the usage of which we 
are now treatmg, namely, the application of the word to 
the world, and, among others, to this present world of 
the human race. The most clear passage in which we 
find this beyond all dispute, is Ecclesiastes, or Koheleth, 
iii, 11, — '^ God hath made everything beautiful in its 
time ; also, he hath set the world in their heart, so that 
no man can find out the work that God maketh from the 
be^nning to the end," or '^ He hath so set the world in 
their heart," etc. In thus rendering t=3^n9, our common 
translation is in perfect harmony with all the ancient 
versions without exception. The Syriac has that same 
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word by which ifc so often translates aiwv in its version of 
the New Testament, and which it uses, Hebrews, i, 2, 
xi, 3. The Septuagint has the corresponding Greek. 
The Vulgate renders it mundus. The Targum gives 
the same meaning as the Syriac, and employs the same 
radical word. To this consent all the older commenta- 
tors, and the best among the modems, although they 
would draw different inferences as to the fair meaning 
of the passage. De Wette and Gesenius retain the 
rendering worlds but interpret it of the Welt-sinn, the 
love or study of the world ; but, as the opponents of the 
view maintsdn, this sense of worldliness has but little 
agreement with the context. Hence Hitzig goes entirely 
off this old ground, and resorts to the Arabic, whence he 
gets the sense of intelligence^ although, in so doing, he 
has to give the word an entirely different pointing, and to 
take a late derivative meaning which has come by a remote 
and circuitous route from the old Hebrew idea of the 
root. In this he is followed by Prof. Stuart, who holds 
in contempt all the ancient uniformity of versions and 
commentators, because, he says, such a rendering ^ves 
no intelligible sense. Perhaps it does not when viewed 
from a stand point which permits us to see no other than 
the space meaning of the word world* But take the 
term in its chronological aspect, and there comes forth a 
sense not only easy, but most clear and significant. Let 
the reader bear in mind the scope of the preceding 
verses, — " there is a time or season for all things that 
are done under the heavens," — and he will see the 
marked contrast between the particular periods of which 
man can judge, and the great olayn or world-time whose 
design and idea baffle all his search, unless aided by a 
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revelation making known the origm and destiny of the 
mundane system. This is so fully declared in chapter 
viii, 17, of this same book, that we may almost regard it 
as an exegesis of the passage before us, — ^' Then I saw 
in respect to the whole work of God, that man is not able 
to find out the work which is done under the sun; seeing 
that should a man labor in the search he shall not find 
i^ 9 y^Af though a wise man (a philosopher) should say 
he would know it, he shall not be able to find it out."* 

The writer had found a special season for everything 
— ^^ a time to be bom, a time to plant, a time to love, a 
time to hate," — but the great all-containing time who 
could understand ? God hath so presented the ;world to 
the human mind (for this is the meaning of ^\ here) 
that although it might reason well of passing events, it 
" could not find out the end from the beginning." The 
individual man occupies but a point in the great world 
cycle. He is in the current or flow of events which is 
ever sweeping round to the great consummation, but his 
angle of vision is too small to take in more than a few 
degrees, or a few seconds of a degree, in the nughty arc, 
and hence all beyond the vicissitudes so graphically pre- 
sented in the first verses of the chapter is in utter dark- 
ness. He knows not the end from the beginning. With 
this compare what follows verse 14th, and the sense 
becomes still more evident. Man lives in the flowing 
moments, but " that which God does is saVirV, forever," 
— for the olam. It has reference to the great world- 

* If any one would have a practical commentary on these 
words of Koheleth, let him study the speculations of the Greek 
gchools of philosophy respecting th«. origin and idea of the 
World. 
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design or idea. This ignorance of man is for his moral 
benefit, that he may live by faith when he cannot see 
and know. And so Koheleth proceeds to say, — ^' God 
hath done this that man might fear before Him." And 
then again comes that cyclical idea which seems to have 
been a favorite with this musing preacher, — " That which 
is has already been, and that which is to come was long 
since, and God will require again that which is past." 
The Hebrew word here rendered past is most expressive. 
It literally means that which is pursued^ as though our 
mundane existence were a continual chase, one event 
ever pressing upon another, or as Ovid describes the 
world's ceaseless flow, 

^ ** ut unda impellitur unda, 
Urgctmrque prior Teniente, urgctqao paiorem." 

The world-sense, in Ecclesiastes, iii, 11^ we may regard 
as put beyond a doubt ; and this once established, we 
may reverse the argument. It cannot have this mean- 
ing, say Hitzig and Stuart, because it would be the only 
passage in which it occurs. Very weak reasoning, this, 
even if the fact were so. It would be simply saying, 
that if a thing did not happen twice it could not happen 
at all. But the argument, whether strong or weak, may 
be effectually turned the other way. This frequent New 
Testament world-sense once established here, and shown 
to be in such admirable harmony with the context, we 
have the best warrant for extending it to other parts 
of the Old Testament, where it gives a clear and harmo- 
mous significance. Thus, in our frequently quoted Psalm 
xc, 2, — '^Before the mountains were bom, before the 
genesis of the earth, from olam to olam^ from world to 
world. Thou art, God." Compare the context and 

sr 
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observe ike perfect unitj in the transition of thought. 
^^ Thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations." 
Here we have the idea of the settled place, the homestead 
which remains comparatively permanent amid the flowing 
generations of its successive occupants. In most impres- 
sive contrast, Qod is ssdd to be from world to world. 
As our individual life is measured by years, so patheti- 
cally reckoned in verse 10 th of this same Psalm, and our 
worldrtime, or the life-time of our race by generations, 
so is His age> or His kingdom, measured by worlds or 
world-times as the greatest measuring umt of which we 
can form any conception. " From world to world Thou 
art," — ^that is, through a series of such aeons or olams 
making an aeonian existence, or one to be expressed by 
the adjective aiujvio^, (or olamic,) as our existence, or the 
existence of our race, is denoted by similar adjectives 
derived from the solar year. God's life time is aeonian, 
as the earthly life time of the human race is centenmal 
or millennial.* 

* It is the proper place here to remark on an inference 
that some minds might draw from what has been said respect- 
ing these Oreek ^nd Hebrew words. We mean, in reference 
to their applications to the subject of future retribution. It 
is true, the single terms do not of themselves, or necessarily, 
denote endless, but simply unmeasured duration. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that it is by their fearful redupli- 
cations the Scriptural writers express that idea which no 
single nouQ, unless it be an abstract negative, can fully set 
forth. But what the single noun fails to do, is accomplished 
by the adjective aiuvioc:, as a term of greatest measurement. 
If we attentively consider its formation, and compare it with 
other measuring words, we shall understand its boundless 
significance. 2Eonian duration is that which is measured by 
seons, ages, worlds, or eternities, just as finite periods are 
ineasured by years and centuries, and are therefore called 
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We venture to take the ground that the same sense 
will suit the passage, Ecclesiastes, i, 10, — "Is it said, 
Lo, this is new ? It hath been already (le-olamim) in 
the ages that were before us." What prevents our tak- 
ing here the larger and more primary idea, and thus 
translating it ? "in the worlds that were before us." 
Such, too, may be the rendering of the Septuagint and 
the Vulgate. Both use the same terms that are employed 
in the Greek and Latin, of Hebrews, xi, 3, and that so 
often have this world-sense in the New Testament. Can 
any one say that the old translators did not have the 
same thought in the rendering of this passage, and that 
their words, in this sense, would not be a fair equivalent 
of the Hebrew ? So, too, may we say, in respect to the 
Syriac version. It employs here the very word it has 
so frequently, and almost constantly, used for worlds. 
Now it need not be maintained that such is the true 
and only rendering of this passage. The word may be 
taken in the lesser sense, or for ages reckoned in this 
present world-time; but the other suits well the train 
of thought indulged by this contemplative Hebrew sage. 
He had just before been speaking of the great cycles of 
nature as exhibited in the celestial revolutions, the cur- 
rents of the winds in their continually repeated gyrations, 
the running of the rivers into the sea and their returning 
again by evaporation, or some other cyclical law, to die 

centennial, millennial, etc. There being no greater unit of 
measurement than the olam, there is no limit to the concep- 
tion of the whole which it measures or divides. In this way 
the adjective comes to denote absolute eternity, as is put 
beyond all doubt by its use, 2 Corinthians, iv, 18. It is 
there the antithesis of the temporal, and can have no mea- 
surable bound. 
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place from whence they set out.. All things are repre- 
sented as in perpetual circling revolution ; and what was 
there unnatural in lus extending it to other natures or 
worlds preceding this on a vaster scale ? The cyclical 
idea that aU things come round and round agiun, wo 
know was a very ancient one ; Koheleth was probably 
fannliar irith it ; and if so, nothing would be more ger- 
mane to the train of thought he was indulging. This 
interpretation does not, of course, assume the correctness 
of any such cyclical view, or regard the Scriptures as 
endorsing it, any more than it endorses the other specu- 
lations of Koheleth respecting man and his destiny. 
Tet still his use of language would be good authority in 
respect to the predominance of certain ancient ideas, 
whether true or false ; and this is the chief use we would 
make of it in the argument The reader will see, too, 
how much this interpretation is supported by the view 
already taken of Ecclesiastes, iii, 15^ where the cyclical 
idea is so very evident. 

In Ecclesiastes, iii, 11^ the world-sense is the only one 
which it will fairly admit. There are, again, passages 
where it gives a striking and harmonious meaning, though 
not so exclusively as to make us certain that there can be 
no other. Among these we may refer-to Habakkuk, iii, 
6, — " He stood and measured the earth. He looked and 
scattered ilie nations; then leaped apart the ancient 
mountains ; sink down the everlasting hills ; His ways 
are everlasting." In each one of these clauses, especially 
(he last, may taV^» ^^^^ ^'"^ i^ the New Testament, be 
rendered world to the increase both of the significance 
and sublimity of the passage. " The everlasting hills" 
are the hills of olam, the hills of the world, or of the world- 
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time, the hills that were fixed when the earth received 
its present form, and now remain unmoved amid all the 
flowing changes of the present nature. There they stand 
as witnesses of the old* creative days, during which they 
were Jor/i, as the Psalmist says. As we survey their 
changeless attitudes, antiquity, great antiquity, is the first 
thought that comes into the meditative soul. How very, 
very old they are, we mentally exclaim, as we behold 
them ever calmly looking down upon us unless disturbed 
in their long repose by some such supernatural convul- 
sion as the prophet is describing, when there comes forth 
again the irresistible word, and they leap apart, or bow 
them down in remembrance, as it were, of the ancient 
power.* 

In the latter clause of Ilabakkuk, iii, 6, the proposed 
rendering would be still more in harmony with the whole 
style and spirit of the passage. It may be remarked in 
the first place, that the pronoun really belongs to the 
predicate of the sentence, so as to make it read, " the 
everlasting ways are His," or " His are the everlasting 
ways ;" that is, to Him they belong as their rightful Lord 

* *' The same phrase, " the everlasting hills," occurs in Ge- 
nesis, xlix, 26, and Deuteronomy, xxxiii, 15. Of a similar 
kind is the remarkable expression, the JHock of Olam, the 
•• Ex)ck of Ages," the Rock of the World, or Rock of Eternity. 
As applied to Deity, and the divine protection, nothing m 
language could so well combine the ideas of stability and 
duration. See, also, Deuteronomy, xxxii, 4, and Isaiah, 
xxvi, 4, where the above phrase is rendered ** everlasting 
strength." Compare with them Deuteronomy, xxxiii, 27, — 
**The ancient God {Elohe Kedhem, literally the God of anti- 
quity,) is thy refuge, and underneath are the arms of olam" 
— the arms of the world, that built the world in space, and 
support its on-goings in time^ 
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to the exclusion of anj clium of chance or nature. This 
at once opens up the passage, and causes it to assume an 
older and a higher aspect. This, too, was in the minds 
of some of the older commentators, such as Pagmni, 
Drusius, Vatablus, and others,* who render tk^t ni5'»Vn, 
itinera mundiy vestigia etemitatisy the wai/s or on-ffoings 
of the worldy the footsteps of eternity. These they refer 
not onlj to the government of God in human history, but 
to the harmonious movements of the celestial hosts. 
^* Intelligitur motus sphaerarum celestium, quasi dicas, 
non solum regit miindum istum inferiorem sed etiam 
superiorem," (Vatablus.) " Ita itinera mundi vocantur 
rationes agendi quibus Deus hunc mundum etemum 
regit," (Drusius.) Sublime as this is, it has too much 
of a topical or space aspect, or rather, is too astronomi- 
cal to agree with the old ideas. K, however, we take 
olam in its chronological or time-world sense, the har- 
mony of expression and idea becomes complete. The 
itinera mundi are the on-goings of the world in time, the 
cre|itive epochs in which God is represented as marching 
forth from eternity ; for nts'^r? has strikingly this sense 
of a regular stately progression with something of a mili- 
tary aspect, as may be seen in Nahum, ii, 6, Job, vi, 19, 
Psalms, Ixviii, 25. These " everlasting ways,*' or on-go* 
»ings of olam," have been referred to the historical deal- 
mgs of God in the Jewish exodus. In thus explaining 
it, some commentators run into the most frigid interpre- 
tations ; the " mountains" are nations, and the " hills" 
are kings, whilst the " everlasting ways are victories 
obtained by means of the divine aid." In its general 
sense, doubtless, some parts of this sublime prophetical 

*See the Beferencet in the Critica CI«cnL 
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anthem might present an adaptation to the exodus, or 
other historical events; but we feel that there is nothing 
forced in the thought that there is, also, a higher sense, 
and that in other parts the writer rises above the national 
history to the contemplation of the greater works of God. 
From the mention of the " ancient mountains" and the 
"everlasting hills," the transition to the old creative 
times was most direct. We feel that we are in the ris- 
ings aad swellings of a climax, and where could it have 
a more fitting summit than in such a challenging to Deity 
the very on-goings of the world in their highest order of 
chronological development. It need only be remarked 
here, that the view thus given is supported by the lan- 
guage of the Vulgate, — Contriti sunt montes seculi, in- 
curvati sunt coUes mundi ab itineribus detemitatis ejus. 

Our next reference is to Psalms, cxlv, 13, commonly 
rendered, ^^Thy kingdom is an everlasting MngdomJ*^ 
The translation here is defective. There is certainly 
something in the Hebrew which our single term everlast- 
ing fails to express. The plurality so prominent in the 
Hebrew wholly disappears, and with it all the ideas it so 
vividly suggests. The original phrase is the plural of 
olam, and that too enlarged, as far as such an idea can 
be enlarged, by the word all. " Thy kingdom is a king- 
dom (t="»)5!» Vs) of all eternities;" or, to take again 
that word which makes so consistent a sense in other 
similar passages, (and nowhere suits the idea better 
than in this place), " a kingdom of all worlds.^^ Here 
we have distinctly a " plurality of worlds," not in the 
modem scientific or spatial, but in the chronological 
sense. The antiquity of the divine kingdom, not its 
extentj is the inspired idea, and yet it is an antiquity 
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measured bj vforldsj by worlds in succession, or as they 
follow each other in the viid'^Vn or ongoings of the uni- 
verse.* There b the same expression put in its most 
reduplicate form in the Chaldee of Daniel, viii, 18, — 
*^ And the saints of the Most High shall receive the king* 
dom foTtvtTy even forever and «;«•." The Chaldaic, 
where the word has the world-sense more frequently than 
in Hebrew, would be rendered literally — " for the world 
and the world of worlds." Compare with this, also, the 
Greek of Revelations, xi, 15, and xxii, 5. In the latter 
passage, the reduplicate form which we render ^^ world 
and world of worlds," would seem to be int^'nded to 
denote an absolute or endless eternity. The millenary 
reign is only one olam ; the reign which succeeds it is 
forever and ever — for the world of worlds. 

There would seem, then, to be meant by this expres- 

* The Rabbinical expositions of such passages as these ex* 
hibit a strange mixture of eabalistical absurdities, of later 
notions, and along with these, at times, some still remaining 
evidences of the old Hebrew spirit. Sometimes they would 
seem to give the plural expression Kol Olamim, a topical or 
space sense, and to refer it to what they call the mundus infc* 
rior, the mundus medius, and the mundus supremus — *' the 
'' lower, the middle, and the upper world." Again, it has with 
them a chronological import, and they speak of the saeculum 
presens and the saeculum venturum. Sometimes they talk 
analogically of the mundus magnus, the great world without, 
and the mundus parvus, or micro-cosm of the human body. 
At other times, they regard the number of chronological or 
time^worlds as immense, but endeavor, nevertheless, to esti- 
mate, in their eabalistical way, the duration of the great 
Olamic Kingdom. Thej find this in the numerical value of 
the consonants (K L) composing the Hebrew word for all. 
These making fifty, they infer that there will be just 50,000 
such worlds making the great world. Along with this should 
be noted their speculation about the six ages of the world, 
each a thousand years. See Buxtorf, Chald. Lex. 
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sion, " the kingdom of all eternities," or " of all worlds/* 
the immeasurable cycle of God's existence and govern- 
ment made up of worlds or olams, just as human king- 
doms are measured by solar years and centuries. It is 
the great Yom, the Eternal Day, to which there is so 
remarkable an allusion, Isaiah, xliii, 13, — " Even from 
the day," dv-'tt, or, " before the day I am He." It is 
the 'IIMEPA AinN02 of 2 Peter, iii, 18. It is that 
day, so called in another well known passage. Psalms, ii, 7 
— " Thou art my Son ; this day have I begotten Thee." 
It is the ineflfable natal day of " the First Born before all 
creation"* — who " was anointed from everlasting before 

* Compare with these, Psalms, Ixxii, 17, — ** Before the sun 
is he called a son, ittv tid**; or more literally, ''his name is 
affiliated." Even Boscnmiillcr has to admit that this Psalm 
refers to the Messiah, and that the unusual verb has the idea 
of sonship. The Targum and Syriac both render it of the 
past eternity, — " His name was be/ore the «m?i," a Hebraism 
which denotes what Paul expresses by irfwroToxo^, be/ore the 
creation f or a son before ml creation. But may not the 
Hebrew tense here be taken, as it sometimes is, for all time, 
past and future? And then the ** affiliation,*^ in this pass- 
age, the ** sonship," Psalms, ii, 7, and the " anointing from 
everlasting," of Proverbs, viii, 23, would be the same with 
the Kingdom and the Throne, Psalms, xlv, 9, Hebrews, i, 8. 
A certain class of writers may doubtless find some things in 
the Second Psalm that will suit the temporal David, and some 
things in Proverbs, viii, which they msiy treat as the personi- 
fication of an attribute. But have they looked well to the 
difficulties on the other side ? Have they weighed, as they 
ought, this mysterious language so transcending all concep- 
tions of an earthly kingdom, or an earthly begetting, or the 
rhetorical proprieties of a mere allegory. It is certainly not 
a little remarkable that the same Hebrew word, and in the 
same unusual connection, should be used. Psalms, ii, 6, and 
Proverbs, viii, 24, to express the inauguration of the Eternal 
Son and of the Eternal Wisdom. In both cases the verb 
translated ''set up'* should be rendered "anotnted.'* 

32 
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the eardi was" — ** whose gomgs forth are from the daja 
of eternity." 

With tlu8 hingaage of Psalms, cxIy, 18, we may also 
compare Isiuah, xIy, 16, which is rendered, ^^ saved with 
an everlastinff salvation.** The Hebrew is ^naVy mynrn, 
**a salvation of the eternities," extending through all 
worlds^ or commensurate with &e kingdom of God. 
These all have the same import, but there is no part of 
Scripture which &ey more strongly call to mind, than 
the declaration, Isaiah, Ivii, 15, — ^^ Thus suih the High 
and Lofty One who inhabiteth eternity.** The language 
here is every way remarkaUe. In Psalms, cxlv, 13, 
there is an attempt to denote the absolute eternity of 
God's kingdom by way of approximation, as we may say, 
through pluralities and reduplicationSi, To this end there 
is made use of a flowing term of number and measure- 
ment ; for vast as olams and olams of olams may be, they 
are still words of flowing duration. But in this passage 
from Isaiah we have a term of fixedness and constancy. 
The eternally flowing series is mmmed^ as the mathema- 
ticians say, in the constant term Ty, a word which 
although used for eternity, is very different from olam, 
and presents the idea in a very different manner. Gese- 
nius makes it from n-ry, which is a verb of motion with a 
flowing sense — transiitj processit. But nothing could 
be more opposed to the usual force and spirit of the word. 
Constancy, completeness, totality, seem ever to enter 
into its radical idea ; and hence we might better make 
it from the root T-ry, which, though seldom used, haa 
clearly this significance of permanence and stability, as 
we see in Psalms, xx, 9, cxlvi, 9, and cxlvii, 6. Hence 
this word is so frequently put as the comolement of the 
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flowing olam in the frequent phrase lyi tsaVwV rendered 
forever and ever. It is like the nth term at the end of 
a mathematical series of unknown length, to indicate a 
finality, or summation of all the terms that are under- 
stood to intervene, however numerous they may be. As 
though we should say, /or the world, and yet — for ever* 
and yet — denoting by the addition the sum, the totality 
regarded as all brought into the idea, or the ever-present 
instead of the everlasting. It would be eternity viewed, 
if we can so view it, as without futurition or praeterition, 
or, as a quaint old lexicographer has expressed it, — ^^ as 
yet, and as yet, and ever as yet, forever, and forever 
more, as yet." Boethius and the Schoolmen come as 
near to it, perhaps, as language can, when they call it 
tota simul et interminabilis existentiae possessio.f 

And this idea we get from that sublimest of all sublime 
expressions, Isaiah, Ivii, 15. Eternity, thus regarded as 
something constant, is God's dtoelling place. " He inhor 
hits it." He fills it all, even all time, as he fills all 
space, and this, too, constantly, indivisibly, or all in all. 

Luzatto, the ablest of modern Jewish commentators, 
regards this word "»? as containing here a space idea, which 
he says belongs to other Hebrew words of time. He 

* Our Saxon «rer, like the German Ewig, originally denoted 
an age, or eternity, like olam. So that the phrase, for ever, 
would be, for the age, 

t This would seem to be something like the idea of Plato 
in the Timaeus, 37, E, where he speaks of the aK)nian state 
as remaining in one, iv lvi\ and time as an image of it 
*^ proceeding hy number. ^^ One is substantial, the other 
phenomenal. One is at rest, the other flowing, or seemingly 
so ; just as the revolving mirror seems to set in motion the im 
movable landscape of which its flowing series is the reflection 
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thinks that it denotes the highest Heavens in space alii- 
tnde, une hauteur infinie, and so it is put for infinite 
space itself. He gives a similar conception of height to 
olam when predicated of the hills. We can see no 
grounds for this, either in the radical or any secondary 
senses of the jrords. It shows, however, that this able 
critic regarded the expression as denoting a most remark- 
able and unusual idea. Gesenius would make an ellipsis 
here of the word heaven, rendering "»? 15^, habitans 
(eoehi) in etemum. But there is not a particle of 
authority for such a course in any similar usage of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. We have, however, something like 
the true idea presented in Psalms, Ixi, 6, — only tiiere it 
is by means of the flowing rather than the constant 
expression, — ^^ I shall dwell in thy tabernacle forever," 
or literally, " in thy tabernacle of the eternities." The 
Ysrb rendered inhabit^ Isaiah, Ivii, 15, more commonly 
means to dwell in a tent or tabernacle, but this by its 
contrast only heightens the idea, or gives us a stronger 
impression of stability and security. The author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews more than intimates that the 
earthly Jewish tabernacle was a type of the highest 
Heavens ; but God's tabernacle of the eternities, wherein 
He dwelleth forever more, shall never be taken down 
like that which " was pitched in the wilderness." Nay 
more, to use the inspired language, it shall survive all 
the mutations of the phj^sical worlds, as they are " laid 
aside," age after age, or world after tvorld, like a worn 

*It is the same figure both in Isaiah and Bevclations, — 
•* When the hosts of Heaven shall grow old (tabescet omnis 
militia coelorura, Vulg.) and the Heavens themselves shall 
be rolled together as a scrolU^ 
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out garment, (Psalms, cii, 27,) or "rolled up" like an 
ancient book* (Isaiah, xxxiv, 6, Revelations, vi, 14,) 
when a new page and a new chapter has to be brought 
out in the ever flo>Ying history of time. 

We find a strong support for this world sense of olam 
when we trace the same connection of ideas in old lan- 
guages of a diflferent family, and very remote from the 
Hebrew. It may be maintained, on strong philological 
grounds, that it exists in the Saxon and the German. 
When we run up to the primary notion of our word 
worldy and its kindred Wdt, the cycle or revolution idea 
is predominant. In the Saxon world this might be 
thought to be topical rather than chronological, but, in 
fact, the space and time ideas are closely related, and 
both may be embraced in the same term. There is evi- 
dence, however, that the latter enters largely, and we 
think, predominantly into the significance of the root. 
For such an idea, too, we have the highest modem 
authority. Humboldt, in his Kosmos, vol. 1, page 70, 
quotes with approbation the decision of James Grimm, 
" that the word Welt, and which was weald in the old 
German, worold in the old Saxon, and weruld in the 
Anglo-Saxon, was a period of time, an age, (saeculum,) 
rather than a term used for the world in space." This 
is confirmed by the fact that in the fragments of the Old 
Gothic version of the Bible, made by Ulfilas, the Gothic 
word for ages is used for world, just as in the Hebrew and 
the Greek. Thus, in Timothy, i, 17, the expression " to 
the king etShial," is rendered, dhiudaTia aive^ ^^ to the 
king of the worlds or ages ;" aivs having the same mean- 
ing as the Latin aevum, the German ewiff, and our ever. 
Thus, when carried back to the roots, or seminal signifi- 

82^ 
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oance of the terms, oar common translation of Hebrews, 
i, 2, *^ bj whom he made the warldsj^ means of itself, 
and without going to the Greek, the same as the expres- 
sion ^^ bj whom he made the a^e«," that is, the great 
days or cycles of the chronological worlds. 

But what is the design of all this ? We will endeavor 
to satisfy the reader. It is not maintained, or we are 
not required to believe, that those who ancientiy used 
these terms in this manner had any definite filling up of 
the conception, or any definite division of the ages, or any 
supposed measure of their duration. But this is clear. 
They had a language respecting them very different from 
our own, except so far as the modem usage has been 
affected by a transfer into our modem theological speech 
of the old phraseology. These terms show that the 
Hebrews and earliest nations had conceptions of world- 
times beyond what could be included in hbtorical limits. 
Such conceptions, too, we find giving rise to reduplica- 
tions and pluralities, and the use of time words as actual 
names foi worlds, and terms of duration to denote the very 
substance or thing that endures, and other forms such as 
would never have come originally from our modem way 
of tiiinkmg respecting creation and its times. We have, 
bdeed, from our Scriptural education, become somewhat 
familiar with these old modes of speech, or we employ 
the single epithets used in our translations without much 
thinking of the plural forms and plural ideas »they cover 
up, or the scholar passes it over as a mere accidental 
usus loquendi, yet still the fact remains, the fact to which 
we would chiefly aim to call attention, — these peculiar 
forms would never have naturally arisen from our modem 
way of thinking and conceiving. We picture to ourselves 
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the ante-adamic eternity as a blank indivisible past, hav- 
ing no plurality in idea, and, therefore, of course, sugges- 
ting none in language. We think of the future eternity, 
in the same way, as an undivided* unity, an ever flowmg 
continuousness, just as we also image to ourselves the 
whole universe above wa, or between us and Deity, as 
occupied with one sparse order of beings, and these 
faintly conceived of as necessary to some kind of inter-, 
course between God and man. But this could never 
have given rise to such language as we find in Hebrews, 
xi, 3, 1 Timothy, i, 17, Psalms, cxlv, 13. 

This, then, is the real point, and we think we may say, 
the strong position of our argument. No doubt the 
terms on which we have been dwelling are frequently 
used in lesser senses. They are employed sometimes 
for long historical divisions, and to express a great histo- 
rical antiquity; but this comes easily from the other 
conception. The greater was the earlier. The lesser is 
on the very face of it poetical or hyperbolical, and must 
have grown out of the larger and more literal usage. 
There is the same tendency in respect to words of space. 
We give the greater name of the sea to the prairie and 
the desert; we hyperbolically characterize the ocean 
itself as a world of waters. So is it with the old words 
of duration. To invert this order every thoughtful reader 

* Prof. Stuart, in a remark in reply to Hit^g on Ecclesi- 
astes, xii, i, says : — ** Time divided is not predicable of a 
future state. Still, the Scriptures speak everywhere more 
liumano, or in a i)opular way, in regard to the future. Thus 
ages of ages is a frequent designation of it." But that such 
was a popular view among the Jews, and applied to the past 
as well as to the future, is all that is nesessary for our argu* 
ment. 
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of the Scriptures most feel to be unnatural. The greater 
applications as they are* made to God and Christ, to the 
<^ going forth" of the Logos, to the ages of the Divine 
Kingdom, and the antiquities of the Divine creative 
Wisdom, seem alone to fill up the measure of the idea; 
whilst the lesser use derives all its rhetorical and poetical 
effect from the feelmg the mind carries along of these 
fuller and higher senses. 

Now, in addition to these considerations, let there be 
borne in mind the use which, it has been shown, the 
Hebrews make of the word yom^ or day, for any cyclical 
period, moral or physical, especially its remarkable appli- 
cation to the eternal day of the Divine Kingdom, and 
the reader is prepared for the reasonable and legiti- 
mate application the writer would make of the whole 
argument. It is this : — Such a view of the old ideas, 
and of the old language, does not prove the truth of the 
geological periods, or of any particular duration of them, 
or that they were meant in the Scriptures ; but it does 
show, that to mmds thus conceiving, and to a people 
accustomed to the use of such language, the interpreta- 
tion of Genesis for which we contend, would seem most 
easy and natural. As viewed from such a stand-point, 
there would seem nothing forced in giving to yom an 
indefinite and long cyclical duration. 

The precedmg investigation has been conducted chiefly 
on exegetical grounds. We think, however, that there 
may be given an a priori reason, if it may be so called, 
why the time or^ cyclical idea of the world, or worlds, 
should develope itself sooner than the space conception, 
and earlier show itself in language. The latter would 
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seem to be more bounded by the sense. The first view 
of the mundus is that of a sphere' of visible space shut in 
by a sky or solid empyrean — at least so appearing to 
the eye — and this presents a limit, as it were, to the 
conceiving faculty. The visible cosmical scheme of the 
earth and heavens seems complete. Imagination is 
checked, and the mind rests in the old idew until there 
comes in the new \nsion, or the new sense, we may almost 
call it, of the modern telescope. And now there comes, 
too, a new freedom of the conceiving faculty. " The 
everlasting gates, the doors of olam, are lifted up," and 
the soul awakes to a wider spatial view of the Divine 
Kingdom ; 

" Vivida vis aniini pcrvicit, ct extra 
Proeesrit longe flammantia moenia mandi* 

There was an an ancient idea of a plurality even of 
space-worlds, but this, as we have seen, was more a meta- 
physical than a physical speculation. Hence, it never 
became rooted in the common thought, and thence in 
the common speech. The other, or chronological plu- 
rality, was much older, especially as exhibited in the 
Oriental mind ; and this is shown by the manner in 
which it impressed itself on the earliest language and its 
earliest words. 

The conception, we say, was most natural. Even in 
our individual childhood, we never limit our back view 
of existence by any dark line coeval with our own birth, 
but naturally carry ^ our thoughts, even before we are 
directly told of it, to an antiquity preceding, or to some- 
thing which was before we were bom, and out of which 
we came. We cannot very well think otherwise. Our 
conceptions of time, coimng from the inner sense, are 
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not thus limited or hindered by the visible, as is the case 
with our first conceptions of outer space, — so much so, 
indeed, that it even requires an effort to overpass them. 
Thus, also, in the world's youth. Go back as far in 
antiquity as we may, there is still discoverable the same 
tendency, as now, to speak of the ^^ olden times," — of 
the ages that were before us, long before us, and in com- 
parison with which, as Bildad the Shuhite says, — ^^ We 
are but of yesterday." It may be long before men begin 
to think much of space worlds beyond this. But worlds 
or ages, before this, and worlds after this, belong to the 
earliest thought and the earliest speech. Either concep- 
tion—the ante or the post — is natural ; and the one as 
natural as the other. Thus, then it is, that as we pass 
upwards from our solar days to years, and from years to 
generations, the conceiving faculty feels the need of some 
greater measure which may be regarded as immense 
when compared with them, and so there comes into lan- 
guage its olam, its aeons, its secula, its ages, and ages 
of ages, its ever, its forever, and ever and ever, its 
strange reduplications, and its still stranger world-times 
used as names for the very worlds themselves. 

And then tins is carried still farther. The mind comes 
naturally in possession of the idea that such may be not 
only the order of our conceptions, but also the great 
order of God's actual proceeding in nature, as typified 
by a lesser order manifested in its lesser flowing periods. 
As our days have their evening and their morning, our 
years their winter and their spring, so these long days, 
these mighty years, these ages of ages, have their corre- 
sponding divisions of natural and supernatural develop- 
ment. So that the typical character, the representation 
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of the greater by the less, may be conceived of as run- 
ning up from the shortest to the longest cycles of the 
natural worlds, each presenting for its dividing unit the 
completed period, or whole cycle of the lower, — days of 
years — and years of ages — and ages of ages — where 
the mind is wearied, and the failure of words drives us to 
those reduplications by which all languages, especially the 
early languages, have labored to carry- on the ever ex- 
tending thought. This tendency of conceiving we carry 
also into the moral world, filling it too with its ages and 
cycles, and regarding the language as no more figurative, 
or no less literal, in the one application than in the other. 

Instead of such conceptions being merely imaginative, 
are they not rather in harmony, not only with our more 
extended knowledge of nature as derived from modem 
science, but also with those expanding views of God's 
kingdom which grow out o( the closest study of the Sa- 
cred Scriptures, — so that our system is conceived of as 
no more cut oflF from a chronological connection with the 
whole previous and coming duration, than it is from all 
present physical connection with cotemporary systems in 
space ? In both ways the conception of plurality leads to 
the idea of unity. In other words, we come to regard 
the world, or worlds, as one great olam chronologically 
and historically, as well as one xoVf^o^ in their space or 
physical organization. 

And then, too, may we not soberly ask, — Is there not 
somethmg of this sort laboring, as it were, for utterance 
in many parts of the Bible, and especially in the remark- 
able words, and still more remarkable reduplications of 
them, we have been considering ? Is it easy to avoid the 
thought, that in these swelling climaxes of ^^ ages and 
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ages of ages/' ever ascendmg upward toward the infimte, 
the writers were travailing with an idea, which, although 
not definitely clear, and not definitely filled up with 
either a real or mythical history, did nevertheless repre- 
sent to their minds actual ante-terrene and ante-adamic 
periods, occupied, in some way, with God's works both 
spiritual and natural ? Can we believe that such language 
could have come from the conception of a blank duration 
like the metaphysical notion of time, or of solitary ages 
of the Divine Existence, or still less that such a barren 
idea — barren we call it, notwitlxstanding it is the favorite 
notion of many modem theologians — could ever have 
given rise to such terms of division and plurality ?* 

And this is a mode of conceiving wliich carries us, 
not only back to the past, but forward to the future. 
We have already alluded to the exceeding inconsistency, 
as well as narrow philology, of those who would expand 
prophecy indefinitely, whilst they shut up to the closest 
limits the no less important and no less mysterious field 
of creation. We would only say, here, that it is the 
same effect whether our thoughts flow onwards to periods 
or olams to come, or back to those that are past. The 
word day becomes a most important term in both depart- 
ments of exegesis, and the feeling which acquits, the 
lengthened interpretation of inconsistency in the one 
case, ought to have an equal effect in the other. Such 
days are alike extraordinary, whether predicated of the 
great ages that have fulfilled their generation, or of the 
great ages that are yet to be bom. As we get away 
from our present, whether by receding or advancmg, 
there comes upon us from either quarter the impression 
of the vast, the remote, the immeasurable. Ordinary 
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conceptions of time will not do. Ordinary terms swell 
out to a higher sense. And so we get the idea, — and 
a most natural one it is, — that the 'Matter day," the 
predicted times of glory on our earth, will be of immense 
duration, measured not by common years, but having 
rather a miUennium for its measuring unit, as if employed 
to measure a millio-millennial cycle. 

There is another analogy that ought to force itself 
upon the attention of those interpreters who would con- 
fine the creative works of God within the narrowest 
limits. How slow, how gradual, have been the divine 
dealings in the moral world! How many apparently 
barren periods in time,Sike the apparently barren fields 
in space ! There are days and cycles here, but how 
slowly they come about ! How impatient we are with 
history as we read of their tardy accomplishment ! So 
that here, too, we are most impressively reminded of the 
declaration of the Apostle, that '' the Lord is not slow a$ 
men count slo^v^nesSj^ and " that with Him a thousand 
years are as one day." He could have created a per- 
fcx^ted Church, as he could have created a finished 
world, by an instantaneous exertion of his omnipotent 
grace. At least so it would seem to our reason. But 
he has chosen the other method ; and in the one case, as 
in the other, — ^^ Who shall touch His hand, or say unto 
Him — what doest Thou V 
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OLDEST DIVINE NAMES IN GENESIS, EL OLAM, EL 

8HADDAI, EL ELIOUN. 
OTHER HEBREW WORDS OF DURATION. 

THS DimfS KAMXS tlf GEXKtB COIfRXCTSD WITH TBS THBXS ASrCCTS OF 
. TBS WOSLD.— SfACK, TIMS, OIOSSIL — ^POWSS, PSOTIBSXCS, OLOST.— Psixr 

TITS •iMFi.icrnr fatosabls to dctoqt cLSTiTioit or thouobt.-^Othxb 

HSBSSW WOSD9 or TIMS.— UCLXD.— TOUBIU OS SACS—DoB OB aSHSSATIOir. 

•Ancisrt ctcucal ideas.— Asistotub ako St. Jambs. 

From the word we have been so fully examining comes 
one of the oldest of the Divine Names. We have 
caM:^^*!, El 01am, The Eternal God. It occurs in 
Genesis in striking connection with two others, and the 
three together strongly suggest what we have called the 
three great aspects of the world. Thejj are '^vi ^*l. EI 
Shaddai, and v-'V? ^», El Elioun, God Almighty, as it is 
commonly rendered, and God Most High. El Shaddai 
is rendered in the LXX, ixavo?, and in the Vulgate, Deiis^ 
Sufficiem. Thus taken, it would naturally be referred 
to the spatial or more directly physical or dynamical 
^pect of the world, as El Elioun suggests what we have 
called the altitudinal idea, or that which takes in ascend- 
ing orders of being. All these most significant epithets 
occur in Genesis, (see especially Genesis, xm, 84, xivy 
19, xvii, 1,) and may be rendered the All Pervading^ 
the All Transcending, The Eternal God, — Kfantfro^ — 
*T4/ifl'rof — AMvwj — representative of space, height, eter- 
nity — power, providence, glory. Is it said that such 
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conceptions are beyond that simple primitive age, we 
might take issue on the main assertion, or waiving that, 
might contend that the Bible was given for all ages — 
that even its earliest parts contain the germs of ideas 
which all the progress of the human race can never fully 
develope, much less render obsolete. There is, indeed, 
a contrast between these most suggestive epithets and 
what some would call the anthropomorphism of Genesis, 
yet not a contrast of inconsistency. The same feeling 
which represents God as coming down to talk with the 
children of men, and see " how they are doing," (Gene- 
sis, xi, 6,) does also draw out the soul to think on the 
greatness of such a condescending heavenly friend. 
This must have been peculiarly the case with those whom 
Paul describes as feeling that " they were pilgrims and 
sojourners upon earth, and <who sought a city which had 
foundations." With these primitive men, the most finite, 
the most transient deeds of earth, are connected with the 
thoughts of the eternal and the infinite. " And Abra- 
ham planted a grove in Beer Sheba, and he called upon , 
the name Jehovah El 01am, the Lord, the Eternal God." 
These names came from no philosophical speculation, 
but from the very sense of the human weakness and 
finity. The true consciousness of lowliness gives by con- 
trast the highest view of Deity. This is the enigma of 
the Bible, which philosophy, in its pride, cannot compre- 
hend. If one term of the contrast be wanting, it loses 
all its emotional or moral nature. Hence, with the mere 
man of science, the Divine Idea presents only a mathe- 
matical or numerical greatness, — in other words, a naked 
and cold abstraction. To the former state of soul, low- 
liness and loftiness suggest each other, and the apparent * 
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anthropopathism is grounded on the purest faith express- 
ing itself in such language as we find in the old 90di 
Psalm, — 

** From age to age, Eternal God, 
Thoa art our Rest, our sure Abode." 

The thought comes directly from the consideration of 
our desolate orphanage, or the lonely condition of rational 
man regarded as a mere child of nature, so very different 
from her other offepring, and yet so very poor if he have 
no other portion than nature can afford him. Our tran- 
sient pilgrim state renders inexpressibly precious the idea 
of the Divine permanence. The more lowly the valley 
from which we gaze upward, the loftier and more serene 
appear the heavens ; so, also, the very lowliness of our 
earthly condition may give a grandeur, and an elevation 
to the conception of Deity which no science or philosophy 
could ever impart. 

*' From sin and dust to Thee we cry, 

The Great, the Holy, and the High." x 

" Art Thou not from everlasting, Lord, my Grod, my 
Holy One ? We shall not die."* Take all philosophy 
from Plato to Cousin, and where do we find any ideas of 
God more elevated than those that are associated with 
these grand epithets so frequent in the Old Testament, 
and most frequent in its oldest parts? What is there 
which carries us farther towards the infinite in all direc- 
tions? And yet, it should be observed, with what 
unshrinking boldness the Bible writers connect witih 
them the ideas of the local and the finite. This is, in 
fact, one chief peculiarity of the Scriptures. The Divine 
Being is very near, and yet very far off". The God of 

* Babakkuk, i 13. 
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ihe universe is at the same time regarded as a patrial 
Deity, the " God of his people." He who " fills heavep 
and earth," is spoken of as dwelling in consecrated local- 
ities. The Governor of all worlds in time and space, the 
Most High, the Almighty, the Everlasting, is at the same 
time the God of Manure, of Bethel, of Peniel. £1 01am, 
El Shaddai, El Elioun, is at the same time El Elohe Israel. 

There are a few other chronological terms in the He- 
brew to which we would devote a brief space, so far as 
they may be regarded as of a kindred nature with olam, 
or employed for the larger periods. Some of them may 
be viewed as denoting states of being rather than times, 
or some peculiar character of such states aside from the 
idea of duration. Thus the word T^h (heled) is used for 
time regarded as fleeting and transient, without refer- 
ence to any notion of extent. Hence, from tins flowing 
idea, or character of transitoriness, it is put for this pre- 
sent life, to denote its frailty ; and so it comes to be used 
for the world, or human life in this particular aspect. 
The reader is referred to Psalms, xx^, 6, Ixxxix, 48, 
xlix, 2, Job, xi, 17, and especially to Psalm xvii, 14, 
where " men of heled^^ is very well rendered " men of 
the world." Their state is put in contrast with the 
security of those who abide in the Divine Tabernacle. 
There is something of the same use of the Greek xoVfi^o; 
in the New Testament; as 1 Corinthians, vii, 31, — ^^ The 
fashion of the world passeth away." Compare, also, 
1 John, ii, 17. 

Another time word is nnV^in, or generation j which has 
already been considered in its radical significance of 
nature^ or hirth. It has, also, a time sense like the 
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Greek yivia, aad our word generation. Thus taken, it 
may be also used like olam and aisjv, to denote the thing 
itself, or the being of that of which it expresses the nature 
or duration. As in Genesis, ii, 4, ^' The generations of 
the heavens and the earth," are nearlj equivalent to the 
heavens and earth themselves, or the worlds created. 
So close is the resemblance, that the Hebrew word would 
be no bad translation of the Greek rendered ages or 
warldsj Hebrews, zi, 3 ; and it may be, that in this, as 
well as in Hebrews, i, 2, the New Testament writer had 
in view this very language of Moses wherein he calls 
creation generatianSj births^ or ages. 

One of our best philologists* regards the Saxon yldo^ 
ylduj as the same with the Hebrew n-tVir, from the She- 
mitic root yld, Arabic wld. Like the Hebrew, it signi- 
fies, not only birth, or generation, but also a period of 
time, agsj aetcUy seculum^ aevum. Hence the English 
ealdy ddy old, and the German alt. Thus, in Saxon, as 
well as in the Hebrew, the '' generations or the genesis 
of the heavens and the earth," as we ];Lave it in Genesis, 
ii, 4, would be " the ages of the heavens and the earth." 
Through whatever route we travel up with these old 
roots, we find them terminating in the same early concep- 
tions. And so in the Gothic version of Ulfilas we find 
tins same Saxon root used for ages, and to express eter- 
nity, — in aldins aivej 1 Timothy, i, 17. 

Another and still more common word for generation, 
is the Hebrew, "^^"f, dor. It is less than olam^ though 
still used for indefinite periods exceeding ordinary solar 
movements, or common multiples of them. It is the 
term of measurement of the life-time of the human race^ 

*Botworth, author of the Anglo Saxon Dictionary. 
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as solar years measure the individual life, and olams, on 
the other hand, are in like manner applied to the dura- 
tion of the divine kingdom. A striking passage to show 
the diflference is Ecclesiastes, i, 3, — " Generation cometh 
and generation goeth, but the earth abideth taVwV, for 
its olatn.^^ The word, however, is sometimes used to 
denote a greater flow of duration, and thus approaches 
the meaning of olam. It is in this manner applied to 
God's existence* in those affecting -passages where it is 
put in contrast with the frail and transient condition of 
our eartlily human life. To make this contrast more 
effective, the lesser term generation is used instead of 
the greater term olam, which would carry the compari- 
son too far off. Thus, Psalms, cii, 24, — " But thy years 
are through all generations" — dor dorim^ or generations 
of generations. In the Syriac this compound phrase has 
become one word, dor-doriuj and thus constructed is more 
commonly used as -one of the immeasurable units of durar 
tion. In this word, the cyclical idea is very prominent. 
The root signifies, to go round in a circle, circumire. 
This it has, also, in the cognate tongues. Hence, the 
Arabic word for time^ long timcy seculum^ age^ perpetuity. 
Hence, also, perhaps, the Greek, ^ijf^v. 

There is the same idea in the Hebrew-Syriac word for 
morning, (n'^Bai,) which is from a root having the same 
primary sense, gyrare^ in orient ire. The morning is 
that which comes again in its cyclical revelation. Hence 
the exceecUng beauty of that passage, Lamentations, iii, 

* So, also, yevta is used with aiuv, to denote the greater 
periods, Ephesians, iii, 21 ; sif cotfaj rag yiveag rw aiwvog 
Twv aiujvwv, — ** For all the generations of the world of worlds.'* 
Compare, also, Colossians, i, 26. 
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28, — ^'Thy mercies are new every morning," or, as the 
Sjriac version renders it^ — '' in the renewal of the morn- 
ing great is thy faithfuhiess." There may be no great 
critical importance in such terms taken singly ; but they 
show how extenuvely this periodical idea previuls in all 
the Hebrew words of time, and that those, therefore, who 
regard such periocUcity as the essential idea of yom in 
(Genesis adopt a mode of interpretation the most in har- 
mony with the whole genius of the Sacred Language. 

This cyclical tendency, or mode of conceiving the 
movements of nature, of all natures whether great or 
small, as taking place in a circle, or revolution, is cer- 
tainly a marked feature of the ancient mind. Many and 
apposite illustrations could be given from the Greek 
poets. In a fragment of one of his tragedies, Euripides 
styles nature I'^it'^og, a whirl or rhomb. Is it, fanciful 
to trace the same thought in the wheel, and wheels within 
wheels, of Ezekiel's glorious viiuon? Such cyclical ideas 
may have come from the optical appearance of the rolling 
world in space, and some have interpreted Ezekiel's con- 
centric and bisecting orbs j(chapter i, 17), or his " wheel 
within a wheel," of the armillary sphere represented by 
the crossing of the great meridional and equatorial cir- 
cles. . But the ideas are harmomous, and we may regard 
the space and time views as both mingled in the same 
conception, and as coming from observations, or a priori 
suggestions equally natural and obvious. The time revo- 
lutions of nature in the days, the moons, the years, and 
in the returns of similar celestial phenomena in the greater 
astronomical cycles, would call out the periodical belief 
as well as the observed orbits in space. 
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Thid great feature in the larger nature once noted, 
there would be a tendency to seek for it in the lesser 
organizations. It would be assumed to exist though 
hidden from immediate or optical observation. Or it 
nught even be regarded as a sort of a priori belief com- 
ing directly from the very idea of a nature as something 
which reproduces itself, and, therefore, must go round in 
a circle. Hence the reason would find such cycles, or 
think it found them, where the sense cannot go. In this 
way we account for the same cyclical language in respect 
to the human organization, or man regarded as a sort of 
micro-cosm, or kosmos in miniature. This was long 
before science had actuallv dissected him, and found the 
wondrous periods that are now known to east in the 
human system. The human kosmos, too, had its cycles, 
or wheels of revolution, and to this idea must we refer 
those singular metaphors we find, Ecclesiastes, xii, 6, 7, 
of the " silver cord," and " the wheel broken at the cis- 
tern." Some might almost think that Koheleth had a 
knowledge of the spinal marrow, and of the circulation 
of the blood. Without, however, regarding him as hav- 
ing thus anticipated Harvey's great discovery, sober 
criticism will at least allow us to refer it to this ancient 
idea of a periodical revolution, or revolutions, of some 
kind, in the human system, — an idea not coming from 
observation, or experience, so much as from this universal 
analogy. 

To this may be referred the ^goxk rrig ysvittit^s of 
James, iii, 6, "the course of nature," as it has been 
rendered, or literally, " the wheel of generation." Dr. 
Adam Clarke's opinion that it refers to " the penal wheel 
of the Greeks," is without the shadow of authority. He 
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best lud to the interpretation of James, iii, 6, may be 
found in Aristotle's JPhysica, where the origin of the lan- 
guage, and the philosophy of it are thus set forth, — '^ It 
is because," he says, '^ of the accustomed mode of speech ; 
for men are wont to say that all human things are a cir- 
cle, xuxXav riva, and in the same way they speak of all 
things that have a physical genesis. The reason of this 
is, that all things are measured by tinie^ and hare their 
be^nings and their end, as it were, in a period ; for 
time itself seems to be a wheel or eyelet Aristot.^hys. 
Ause. Lib. iv, 14, 5. 

It is this idea, and this kind of language in the old 
philosophers, which gives them, in some of their physical 
speculations, the appearance of having anticipated cer- 
tain discoveries of modem science. It is, however, only 
this vaticinating a priori conception which before obser- 
vation, and without observation, expects to find order 
and harmony in nature, or a regular course of events 
whose mutual interdependences and reproductions find 
their best outward expression in such idea. 



CHAPTER XXDC 
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Idka or LAW IN THB Old Tcstaxent.— Tllusteations raox Job, thi 
Psalms, and the Prophet?. — Supposed xonobance of Bible weitbbs.— 
The "FOU>rDATioxs of thb eabth."— The poktical as msTiNouisHEO fbom 

THE phenomenal STYLE. — COMPABISON OF THE MOSATC ACCOUNT VITII JOB, 
XXXVIII, AND ITS SUBLIME INTEBEOGATOBIES. — UaS SCIENCE YET AN8WEBBO 
THKMt 

It may seem a bold assertion, and yet we will hazard it, 
that no where do we find the ideas of law and order more 
'distinctly set forth than in the Old Testament. We 
mean natural law and order. It is, indeed, never parted 
from the Divine Personality, but it is true law notwith- 
standing. It may not be scientifically known in its 
linked details, yet still there" is the unmistakable recog- 
nition of an order of things^ settled, firm, and universal. 
Long before the name of the Newtonian gravitation was 
even heard of, the Psalmist had said, — "Forever, 
Lord, thy word is settled in the heavens ;" " all things 
stand according to thine ordinances." " lie makcth 
peace," says the author of the Book of Job, ^^ peace in 
his high places," — ^'concordiam in subUmibus suis. 
The Hebrew tanVw, denotes perfection and integrity ^ but 
in its most usual sense of peace, what is it, as used in 
such connection, but another name for order, fitness, 
attraction, agreement, constancy, and law? 

He maketh " concord in sublimibus suis^^ — among 
the heavenly hosts or orbs. There may be found, also, 
the same idea in respect to the lower departments of 
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nature. We quote again from the same rich store-house 
of ancient wisdom, that grand old Book of Job, — ^^ When 
He appointed its- weight for the winds, when He regu- 
lated the waters by measure, when He made a law for 
the ram, and a way for the flashes of the thunder voice," 
— or, as quaint old Tyndale has it, ^^ When He sett the 
rayne in order and gave the mightie flbudes a lawe." 
We have alluded before to the name of covenant as being 
sometimes given to Crod's methods <^ proceeding in the 
natural worlds ; as in Jeremiah, zx:dii, 19, there is men- 
tion of his '^ covenant of the day and his covenant of the 
night." It is applied there to inanimate things ; but this 
is just the transfer we make of our word law from rational 
and moral to physical agencies. Thus the idea of law, 
of natural law, is clearly in the Bible ; but it never sinks 
into that inane conception of a law without a lawgiver. 
Neither does it ever lose its essential idea of ordinance 
or decree. 

There is often a great deal of shallow criticism <hi the 
erroneous conceptions of the Bible writers respecting 
" the foundations of the earth," and their " extreme igno- 
rance of its true form." But aside from the poetical 
explanation, it is not true that they were thus ignorant. 
It might be shown, and we have 8ho\vn elsewhere, that 
the idea of the earth's roundness was a very ancient one. 
It would come most naturally to the mind of every think- 
ing man, who saw the sun go down in the west and rise 
again in the east, that the earth must rest in space with 
space all round and round it in every direction. So far 
it would be almost a matter for the senses. Hence no- 
thing could be more natural than the idea expressed in 
Job, xxvi, 7, and in which all the old ver^ons concur, — 
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*' He stretcheth out the North over the empty space," — 
evidently referring to the north pole of the visible world 
which seems to stand over a void, — ^'^and hangeth 
the earth upon nothing," — Qui extendit aquilonem 
super vacuum, et appendit terram super nihilum. But 
in respect to the real " foundations of the earth," the 
Bible holds a truer language than science itself. The 
ultimate foundations, or supports, of the earth are God's 
upholding power. We may smile at the old quacldsh 
story of the earth's standing on the back of the elephant, 
and the elephant standing on the head of the tortoise, 
etc., etc., but in our gravities, our magnetisms, our series 
of fluids ever requiring other fluids to explain their mo- 
tions, we have only introduced a new set of modem eqid- 
valents. They may be very convenient as terms denot- 
ing sequences of phenomena ; but they come no nearer 
to the primal fact than the wildest Hindoo or Scandina- 
vian myth. And yet the earth has a supporting power, 
though science by her groping may never get down to it. 

** Earth vntin its caverns dark and dee|H 
Lies in His mighty hand.** 

Why is Watts so sublime here? It is because he so 
closely follows the inspired thought and language. ^^ In 
His hand are all the deep places of the earth and the 
strength* of the hills is His also." 

**Tis by Thy strength the monntahia stand." 

What can geology give us for such ideas as iliese ? How 
will its dry technics of strata and formations make to us 
any compensation for the loss of the Scriptural oonoep- 

* The Hebrew word here deiR>tes the strength required to 
bear up the heaviest loads, — from a root signifvmg to be 
weary. It is here applied anthropopathically to Dei^. 

84 
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tioDS T There b no desire to underrate the language of 
science, but to exchange our Bible for it — we mean 
now not simplj its moral views, but its grand physical 
teachings in respect to the origm and sustiuning power 
of the worid — would be, indeed, like prefering the chaflT 
to the wheat, the dry bones to the breath of life. We 
might as well take a dx-^y computation in dynamical 
astronomy as a substitute for tiie glorious old heavens 
themselves. But this is all a play upon words, our scien- 
tific lecturer may say. It is not what we mean when we 
speak of the foundations of the earth, and the ancient 
ignorance respecting them. Neither, on the other hand, 
may it be replied, does the Bible mean what you, in 
your little science, and still less Biblical learning, would 
ascribe to it. Your stale caricatures belong neitiier to 
its prose nor its poetry. They are alike alien to its 
letter and its spirit. 

In one of the earliest chapters of this work, there was 
an allusion to the distinction between phenomenal and 
poetical language, and a prombe of farther explanation. 
The Mosaic account, it was said, was simple prose. 
Wherein, then, does the poetical style differ from it ? 
We will endeavor to answer briefly. Phenomenal lan- 
guage, which exists almost every where, even in the roots 
of scientific and philosophical terms, is simply making 
use of those phenomena whidi come primarily and directly 
firom the sense without any effort of the imagination. It 
is the employing of first appearances for the construction 
of the first names. They may be called the inner Ian- 
guage or vehicle of the thou^t, and are designed only 
for clearness of idea and vividness of impression. In 
poetry, on the other hand, the object b str<Hig emotion 
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in connection with the thought. The design in the one 
case is knowledge, in the other feeling. Hence poetry 
does not necessarily take the primary images which the 
sense at once presents, but goes in search of others that 
may be in some measure hidden (until brought out by 
the active imagination) and employs them for this further 
purpose. The imagery in the beginning of Genesis is 
all of the first kind, — " such as the dividings, the gathr 
erings of the waters, the spreading out of the firmament, 
the birth of plants, or their out-goings from the earth. 
These appearances are all actually in nature, not made 
nor imagined. But poetry is not content with this. She 
makes her images, as her name (flroi»j%) implies. She 
brings us, too, not mere single images, but compound, 
similes both express and implied. She deals not merely 
in direct resemblances, but also in analogies. Poetry- 
compares creation to the building of a temple, or the 
erection of a tabernacle, and hence the imagination 
selects other pictures that may suit the chosen compari- 
son. To this end it has its walls, its curtains, its gates, 
its foundations, its comer stones. It is not difficult to 
distinguish the two styles, even where there is no out- 
ward dress of verse or rythfn ; but in order to make it 
^ore clear, let us examine the Thirty-eighth Chapter of 
Job, which may almost be called a poetical parallel to 
the prose of the Mosaic account. 

The First of Genesis is evidently in view, and some 
marks of its order may be traced. God is represented 
as speaking out of the thunder cloud, and challenging 
Job's ignorance in a series of questions clothed in the 
highest garb of poetry — such poetry as we find nowhere 
else in idl the remains of classical antiquity.^ " Where 
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wast thou when I laid the foondadons of the earth ? Who 
appomted its measures ? Who stretched the line upon it ? 
Upon what are its sockets sunk? Who hath laid the 
comer stone thereof?" Here the imagination is directed 
to the building of a temple ; and then there is brought 
in that other poetical imagerj, than which nothing can 
be conceived more glorious, or more animating, although 
drawn from one of the customs of the earth : ^^ When the 
Stars of the Morning sang together, and all the Sons of 
God shouted for joy." Our view in respect to these 
Stars of the World's earliest morning has been already 
^ven. The metaphor itself is derived from the songs 
and processions which in all ages have been used at the 
commencement, or laying the comer stone of great public 
buildings. As in Zachariah, iv, 7, — " They shall bring 
forth the comer-stone with shoutings, grace, grace, unto 
it ;" or, Ezra, iii, 10, where it is said, " They laid the foun- 
dations of the temple of the Lord, and the priests stood 
with their tmmpets, and the Sons of Asaph with their loud 
sounding cymbals, and all the people sang aloud in great 
triumph, and the voice was heard afar." And so the Hosts 
of Heaven tone jubilee when earth's comer-stone was laid. 
Those eldest bora of creation, the Sons of the Homing, 
are out upon their early watch for the dawning of that 
glorious first day of earth, or the beginning of this new 
temple in which there are to be such rich displays of the 
divine glory. But we would not spoil the picture by 
dwelling upon it, or attempting to paint it. Nothing can 
surpass its grandeur and its beauty as it stands upon the 
pages of the Bible. 

But let us proceed with our interpretation of the 
poetical imagery in Job, xxxviii, — "Who shut up the 
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soa with doors when it nished forth and came out of the 
womb ? When I made the cloud its garment, and the 
haraphelj er thickest darkness, its swathing band."* 
Birth or generation simply is a conception that belongs 
to sober prose. It is, as we have seen, at the root of the 
most philosophical language in its application to natural 
growth and organization. Nature is always a coming forth 
of one thing from another. But here, to bring up again 
the remark made in the beginning of this criticism, the 
poetical imagination goes beyond this primary conception 
which may enter into prose, even the prose of science 
and philosophy. It goes beyond it, and selects others 
which are purely imaginative or poetical. Here we have 
not only the birth, the genesis, the out-going, but the first 
raiment of the offspring, the cloud and its swathing band 
the thick darkness of the primeval chaos, in which it was 
nursed until it could bear the light, and its fluids were 
converted into solids, and its granite bones were formed, 
and it thus grew into an abode for vegetable, and animal, 
and rational life. 

" When I brake upon it my decree, and put bars and 
doors, and said, hitherto shalt thou come and no farther, 
and here shalt thou stop in the proud swelling of thy 
waves." Here, again, is the same difference between the 
simple phenomenal and the poetical. There is a going 
out of the imagination in search of images, and so again 
it finds its bars, and doors, and locks, and bolts. The 
expression, ^^ I brake upon it my decreej*^ is peculiar in 
its boldness. This very pictorial poetry has most graphio- 

* What an image here of power ! The mighty earth itself 
is robed in its swathing garments, as the nurse turns and 
bandies the infant on her lap. 
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ally presented the image bj inverting it, as we may 
say, on the retina of the mind's eye. The ocean breaks 
against the barrier of the Almighty, and this is pmnted 
as though its impetuosity were anticipated, and the law, 
or bound, were suddenly made to breast or break its 
ra^g waters. 

^^ Hast thou commanded the morning from thy days ? 
Hast thou made the dawn to know its place? It is turned 
as clay to the seal, and they stand forth as a garment.'* 
This verse, especially the latter part pf it, is somewhat 
difficult in a critical point of view, but its general sense 
is obvious, and any one can see that it is of the highest 
order of poetry. As the seal gives form, and distinct- 
ness, and meaning, to the chaotic or formless clay, and 
may thus be said to create its images, so is the effect of 
light upon nature.* It may almost be said, to make a 
new creation every time the ^^ east," to use the language 
in Job, '^ spreads it over the earth," and in this sense, 
may it may be truly affirmed, of God's works and ways, — 
" Thy mercies are new every morning j great is thy faith- 
fubess," — thy law-abiding covenant faithfulness, even 
in the natural as well as in the spiritual world. 

It has been said that modern natural science has 
answered the animated interrogatories with which this 
chapter abounds. It has been boldly affirmed that they 
would not now be asked, f We know, it is boastingly 

* From some such idea, perhaps, comes the Rabbinical and 
Arabic word for nature, as derived from the root y:3t9, to 
immerse, stamp, imprint, Nature is the vbiblc manifesta- 
tion of the invisible types or ideas. 

fThe smattering lecturer may talk of science having "ren- 
dered obsolete the language of the Bible," but it required 
the far deeper science, and deeper philosophy of a Humboldt 
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said, on what " the earth rests," or rather, that it rests 
on nothing. We know what assigned its ancient bound 
to the waters. We know " whence light cometh ;" we 
" have taken it to its bound," and have " explored the 
path to its house." It can no longer be asked as & 
doubtful question : ^^ Hast thou entered into the treasures 
of the snow, and hast thou seen the store houses -of the 
hail ?" But is it so ? Is not all this boasting as false 83 
it is irreverent ? Science has taken many a step of pro» 
gress ; she has explored phenomenon after phenomenon, 
but has she reallj arrived at those ultimate truths to 
which all these questions point? Is she really any nearer 
to them than in the days of Job ; or is she not still on 
the outside in respect to the ineffable facts, or first work* 
ings of natare, that this sublime challenge has preemi* 
nently in view? Does she truly "know where light 
dwelleth ? Can she even explain one of its most common 
phenomena ? Take a question which presents itself in 
almost everything we see. What is color ? Or rather, 
what constitutes it, and makes it what it is ? Why is this 
object red, and that one yellow or green ? Because this 
reflects the red rays, it is sagely said, and that the green. 
But the question is not answered, or only comes up again 
in a new shape. Why the difference of reflection? The 
mystery is but a few inches from our hands and eyes. 
The true reason must be very near the surface. But 
there it lies as unknown to us as it was to Abraham or 



to observe, " that, though in the present state of our physical 
knowledge, many of these questions, propounded to Job, may 
be expressed under more scientific - definitions, yet it can 
scarcely be said that we can answer them more satisfactorily." 
Humboldt's Kosmos, vol. ii, p. 57. 
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Job. Science can only affirm that it is something in the 
figare, site, order, or affinities of the particles, in conse- 
quence of vrhich the light is reflected to us in a certain 
manner producing a certain sensation. But Aristotle 
could say aU that, and has said it verj well. The 
Schoolmen could say all that We have split up the ray 
of light; we have polarized it; we have measured all its 
angles of refraction. But we are still on the outside in 
respect to its interior law, even as concerned in its most 
common manifestations. 

Again, — Has science truly " entered into the trea- 
sures of the nun, or seen the store-houses of the hidl ?" 
She has undoubtedly connected many links unknown to 
the meteorology of Job's day. She has analyzed a drop 
of water, and decomposed it into its apparent elements 
parts, thus splitting a fact in two, or getting two questions 
instead of one ; but has she found out what makes it a 
drop, in other w^ords, what constitutes fluidity, or what is 
its law in distinction from the phenomena which it pre- 
sents. Here is another fact, a fact which may be very 
far from an ultimate one, a fact which might seem to lie 
very near the surface of things, a fact science has tried 
very hard to explain, but which has, as yet, baffled all 
our keenest investigations. We talk much of fluids; 
the word is the grand solvent for every imagined mys- 
tery ; but its own mystery, the mystery of fluidity in its 
most obvious form, we cannot solve. Is any dark act 
of nature, or spirit even, to be explained, it is all owing 
to a fluid, or fluids, of some kind, magnetic, electric, 
or vitalic ; and some think that when they have said this, 
they have gone to the very bottom of the matter. But 
what is a fluid, or flmdity ? What is the fluidity even 
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of water ? Here, again, we may bo greeted with the 
wise answer, — It is some disposition of the particles ; or 
it is connected with a certain temperature, ^ut we are 
yet in the phenomenal. Caloric, as the designation of 
a fluid-making power, is but a name for the fact to be 
accounted for; diminution of cohesion is but another. 
When we attempt to conceive of the possible internal 
constitution by which the effect is produced, we arc baffled 
on every side\ It cannot be dependent on the sparseness 
of the particles ; for many light bodies are solid, whilst 
heavier and more dense ones are fluid. The particles of 
quicksilver must be much nearer together than those of 
chalk. The reason cannot lie in their shape ; for the 
same apparent substance changes from a liquid to a 
solid, or from a solid to a liquid ; and it cannot be sup- 
posed that in suob cases there is a change in the very 
figure of the particles themselves. We have left only 
the vague word relation, but we cannot tell what the 
relation is. Aristotle could have brought it under this 
category, as well as Sir Humphrey Davy. It is a cer- 
tain relation of the particles to each other ; and so we 
leave the matter just where we found it, and where it 
has rested since the earliest philosophising. 

Has science, then, really answered these questions ? 
We must keep in view the spirit of this sublime chal- 
lenge as meant not only for the days of Job, but for all 
ages. The language is the language of that day, but 
the ultimate facts it presents no science has yet explored. 
Take two substances, as near together as the snow-flake 
and the drop of water. Twin children of nature that 
they are, and evermore changing the one into the other, 
yet all the chemistry of the age, with all the new chcmico- 
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spiiitaal light which is professing to look into the very 
interior constitution of things, cannot assign that internal 
cause wluch makes their difference or their identity. 
" By the breath of the Lord frost is given." Most rea- 
ders are doubtless fanuliar with that remarkable appear- 
ance that snow-flakes and crystals of frost present under 
the microscope, and sometimes to the naked eye, — 
wheels within wheels, orbs concentric and eccentric, 
radii, sectors, lunes, and polygons, presenting figures and 
angles of every kind, and which the highest magnifying 
power only exhibits in a still higher perfection. What 
is yet more wonderful, all these beautiful forms come by 
a very rapid process from the chaotic vapor of the clouds, 
or from formless drops so strangely transformed mto other 
and far different appearaiices. This change, the Bible 
says, is " by the word of the Lord which runneth very 
swiftly,*' Psalms, cxlvii, 15. Agam, in Job, it is called . 
the spirit or breath of the Lord, — ^^ By the breath of the 
Lord frost is given." Such language may seem very 
dmple, and very primitive to some of our scientific con- 
ventions ; but what can they put in its place that makes 
any approach to the wondrous secret. Crystallization is 
the magic word. It is, indeed, a beautiful term, beauti- 
ful, too, because it is so strictly phenomenal, that is, a 
name for appearance?, but it certainly furnishes no ex- 
planation of the phenomena themselves. Science knows 
no more of the hidden power at work among these parti- 
cles of vapor than of what is going on in the mysterious 
nebula of Orion. It is from the same breathy too, come 
apparently the most opposite results, — " hail stones and 
coals J or flames^ of fir e.^'* How far have our naturalists 
penetrated into this interior laboratory of nature, where 
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the hail and the lightning are generated together, — this 
" secret place of the thunder," to use one of the sublime 
expressions by which the inspired Lyrist designates God's 
concealed residence- amid the powers of the natural worldr 
But let us not underrate our real obligations to science. 
She cannot answer, it is true, this wondrous challenge of 
the patriarchal book, but to every one who thinks aright 
she has given it, perhaps, a deeper interest than it could 
have possessed in the days of Job. Instead of science 
superseding these remarkable interrogatories, it is through 
her lens we are enabled to see farther into their infini« 
tude. The higher its magmfymg power, the more doea 
it reveal to us that these depths are, indeed, unfathom- 
able. In this sense, our highest physical knowledge has 
not yet " entered into the secret treasures of the snow," 
or seen the concealed "store houses of the hail." Much 
less does it " know where light dwelleth," or " on what 
are laid the foundations of the earth." The business of 
science is, after all, and ever will be, with phenomena. 
She has, therefore, no right to demand that revelation 
should have employed her ever defective language. We 
might with more reason insist, that instead of the Hebrew 
and the Greek wluch the Divine Wisdom has selected, 
the Bible should have been written ia the style of ea«h 
age, and in every man's own vernacular tongue. 
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NOTES AND INTERPRETATIONS. 



I. 
Page 54, 1. 12. Dual form of the Word for Heaven$. 
Nordlieimer calls it only an apparent dual. Gesenius and 
others treat it as a plural from an imaginary singular, such as 
is found in tho Arabic and Ethiopic. There can i)e no doubt 
that the form, at least, is dual. The denying it to be actually . 
such came probably from a supposed want of duality in the 
idea. 

II. 

Page 116, 1. 4. Ute Days of the Human Generation. 
Our translation supplies members, in italics, as the subject of 
the verb written. The easiest rendering is that which takes 
days as the subject, and in apposition with '' all of them J* ^ 
The days, or periods, of the foetal growth were all divinely 
ordained like the days of creation. '* When there was none- 
of them''' -^ih^ii is, before they had actual, outward, individual 
l»eing of any kind. Here seems to be the same remarkable 
language that was employed (Gen. ii, 5) of God's making the 
}>lant before it was in the earth. In both cases it seems to be 
the making of the ideal, dynamical, or vitalic ground of that 
which comes out, or becomes phenomenal in nature. 

III. 

Page 245. The Growing Old and Renovation of the 
Kosmos. This doctrine of cyclical deteriorations and renova- 
tions which we find in the Platonic myth, did doubtless pre- 
vail extensively in the most ancient world. In later penods 
it took the form of philosophical cosmologies, such as the uoi- 
vorsal conflagration and universal restoration of the Stoics — 
the former being rather a consuming or decay ^ than any sad- 
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den or rapid combustion. The reader may find this whole 
subject most learnedly and satisfactorily discussed in a work 
entitled " Commentatio de Jmmortalxtatis ac Vitae Futurae 
Notitiis ah Antiqutssimo Johi Scriptore, Joannet Henricus 
Pareau; and especially in Chap. V, De Mundi Interiiu ac 
Jienovatione juxta Veterum, presertim Orientalium et in pri- 
mii Aegyptiorum, Sententiam, The proof of such prevalence 
and antiquity would justify us in expecting some recognitioa 
of, or, at least, allusion to, the idea in the Scriptures, not as 
a notion derived to the Jews from the iEgytians, or Arabians, 
but as traceable to some more ancient common fountain out of 
which ran all the streams of primitive ideas, however muddied 
and perverted some of them may havo become. A careful 
examination makes us bold in the assertion, that such a thought 
may be discovered in the Old Testament Scriptures, and that, 
too, connected with some idea of the renovation or reviviscence 
of man. For the first conception the reader is referred to 
Psalm cii, 2G. The transitorincss of the present earthly life 
is most pathetically contrasted with the great age or ages of 
the physical worlds, aud this is heightened by the idea of the 
still surpassing duration and permanence of the Divine exist- 
ence. '* Of old hast Thou laid the foundations of the cai^th, and 
the heavens are the work of Thy hands : They shall perish, 
but Thou shalt stand ; they shall all wax old as doth a gar- 
ment, and as a vesture shalt Thou change them, and they shall 
change ; but Thou art He, and Thy years shall never fair' — 
or, according to the expressive Hebrew vf or d, Jind their sum, 
*yThou art He — the same. How strongly docs^t call to 
mind what is said of Christ, Hebrews, xiii, 8, — ** The same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever,*' ^JJv, xai (rrj/xc^ov, xai ug coCj 
aiwvag — the three great days of the absolute eternity, the past, 
the present, and the coming worlds. But to dwell briefly on 
a more particular exegesis of Psalm cii, 27. ** They shall 
perish,'^ The Hebrew word "aji does not denote extinction 
so much as decay, and thence a possible transition into another 
form. Our word perish would do, if it preserved distinctly 
the primary idea of its Latin ])arent pereo, which means a 
going through^ rather than a going out ; as transitus, a going 
across, aud interitus, a going between, — all of these, like most 
of the old*words for dissolution, presenting the conception of 
a transition from one form to another, through an intermediate 
state of change or decay. Ucncc the noun abaddon docs not 



SO miicb denote destruction, in our modern sense, (although 
the etymological force even of that word would suit it very 
well,) as ruin and disorder. From this idea, too, of slow 
decay, the root gives rise, in the Arabic, to one of its terms 
for age, or long duration, employed sometimes for the same 
idea the Hebrews express by olam. ** But Thou remainest** 
— literally, T/iou standest, ovshalt stand. This is put in con- 
trast, not so much with the extinction of nature, or the \^orld, 
as with Its fiowinff condition exhibited in its changing, though 
ever so slowly changing, births^ decays, and renovations. The 
LXX well renders it 5ia/xiveig:, 77iou remainest through. Vul- 
gate, Tu autem permanes. ** For they all grow old as doth 
a garment, and as a vesture shalt thou renew them, and they 
shall he renewed.^ ^ The reference would seem to bo to the 
practice of turning an old garment. It would, then, be the 
bringing out of the bright or unworn side of the old nature, 
and which may have been reserved for the new olam, day, or 
dispensation. The unmistakable sense of such restoring or 
renovating, and the proof that this is the changing meant here, 
is found in the Hebrew verb t)Vh. The idea oinetcness, fresh- 
ness, reviviscence, appears in the root, and runs through all 
its derivatives. It is the word used (Job, xiv, 7) for the r^ 
vivijication of the tree. *• For there is hope of a tree, if it 
be cut down that it will live again,^^ — tl'^Vtyr* LXX, av^^Cei. 
Vulgate, virescet. In such immediate connection with it as 
to make its intended application unmistakable is the use of 
the derived noun, verse 14 of the same chapter, — ** So all the 
days of uiy appointed time will I wait until my change, ■»r)B'»^h, 
my renovation, my reviviscence, come." LXX, swj av iraXiv 
75vwfjLai, ** until I live again.^^ The same sense of transition 
has the verb (Job, iv, 15,) " The spirit passed" — literally, 
it changed, or passed into another form. So, also, Habakkuk, 
i, 11, rendered, ** Then shall his mind change, ^^ tunc reno- 
vatur animus. In Psalm xc, 5, it is applied, as in Job, directly 
to the germination or new growth of the plant, — ** In the morn- 
ing it grows like the grass ; in the morning it blooms and re- 
vives. ^^ In both clauses it is the same word that in Psalm cii, 
27, is used of the change or renovation of the world. Com- 
pare, also, Isaiah, ix, 9, — ** The sycamores are cut down, 
but we will cause to grow in their place the cedars." The 
primary idea of the word is never wholly lost, although in 
some few cases it would seem to denote a passing away, aheo 
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instead of transeo. The renewing sense appears most dis- 
iinetly in the derived noun which is used to denote a change 
of elothiDff, or a fresh and fragrant garment. Sec 2 Kings, 
V, 5 ; Judges, ziv, 12 ; Genesis, xlv, 22. Thus here, too, 
(Psalm cii, 27,) its truest rendering is they shaU change, in 
the sense of being renewed after having waxed old. It is the 
putting on of nature's new garment. " As a vesture shalt 
Thou change them, and they shall be changed." They shall 
be young or grow again, but Thou hast no such vicissitudes 
either of age or renovation. Of Thy times there is no chrono- 
logical calendar made by waxing and waning periods, or, as 
Watts most beautifully paraphrases it, 

"Thy years are one Eternal Day." 

The view here presented of this passage has the support of 
the highest Biblical authority. The reader is referred to V^'e- 
nema, one of the most learned and able, as he is certainly the 
soberest of commentators on the Book of Psalms. His trans- 
lation is, — omnia ilia vestis iustar veterascent, instar amiculi 
renavabis ca ct renovabuntur, at tu ipse (sou idem) ct anni 
tui non complebuntur. The growing old is a return, or a ten- 
dency to return, to chaos, the initiatory state out of which all 
these renovations of the earth have their origin. The change 
he regards as a new creation by some mode not revealed to us, 
— quam nemo prudens definiverit. This view of the verse is 
supported by references to other portions of Scripture, and 
lo that traditional opinion ( veteribus non ignota) which sccins 
to bo confirmed by them. A higher authority than Vencma 
is the author of the Epistle to the Uebrews In eh. i, v. 10, 
this passage is referred to Christ or the Logos, whom other 
Scriptures so clearly represent as the great agent, not of destruc- 
tion but of creation, by whom the ages, or worlds, are made. 

We might refer to other passages, and especially the '* new 
heavens" and ** new earth." Isaiah, Ixv, 17 ; Ixvi, 22, as 
compared with Isaiah, xxxiv, 4 ; li, 6 ; but their attempted 
exegesis would carry this note beyond its intended length. 
The whole subject of the Physical Destiny of the Earth, as far 
as it is revealed in the Scriptures, is worthy of our most care- 
ful study, and may be examined, Providence permitting, in a 
separate treatise, if the interest manifested in the present work 
«:hould furnish evidence of its acceptableness to the public. 

We would remark, further, here, that it is with this idea of 
the world's nfi'^^h, or renovation afler a long decay, that Job 
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would seem to coDncct his own hope of reviTiscence in the 
chapter already referred to, and in other passages of a similar 
import. Wc are aware that they have been interpreted, and 
l»y the most learned aulhority, in a very different way. Even 
the halipa, or change, for which the soliloquizing mourner re- 
presents himself as anxiously looking, as for something that was 
to take place after his long hiding place in Shcol, has been 
understood- by some as meaning the change to death, thus tak- 
ing the word in malam partem, or contraiy to its almost uni- 
versal idea of germination or renasccncy. Others would refer 
it to the merest temporal or present deliverance, and that, too, 
in opposition to the whole spirit of the context. Everything 
qocs to show that the sufferer had given up all hope or even 
desire of life. Wasting under hopeless disease, and looking 
forward to ** corruption and the worm," he uses language the 
fartliost removed from such a prospect of earthly prosperity, — 
* that Thou wouldst lay me up in Shc?l, that Thou wouldst 
;)ppoint me a time and then remember me : All the days of my 
appointment would I wait until my renovation come : Thoa 
wilt call and I will answef Thee ; Thou wilt have regard to the 
work of Thy hands." This strong cry of faith rising above 
nil de.<?pondency, means only, they say, the hope of having 
one day restored to him his lost sheep and camels. Quis cre- 
dat ? And yet to even a worse treatment than this has been 
subjected that ever memorable language (Ch. xix, 26,) which 
Job wished engi'aved, as his sepulchral monument, with lead 
and iron upon the rock forever, — ** I know that my Redeemer 
Hvcth,^^ The Gocl, the kinsman first and last, the ')'^1hH, or 
"remote survivor," whom Job pictures as standing by his 
slumbering dust, is nothing more than the power, be it natural 
or divine, that is to recover for him his scattered property ; 
by the redemption is meant no more than that he should have 
his oxen back again ; the seeming resurrection is only a re- 
storation of the wasted skin to corpulent nnd comely health ; 
the engraving on the rock forever is simply the record of such 
event, and the seeing of God in the flesh, with the strong desire 
of which ** his reins are consumed within him," is but the 
transient enjoyment of this fleeting earthly prosperity. The 
unusual word ahharon, unusual certainly in such connection, 
should have suggested the larger idea, and the more distant 
hope. See how it is applied to Deity, Isaiah, xlv. G ; xlviii, 
12, as the grand survivor of all eosmical changes. The very 
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language of tbe Koran sbould shame such interpreters. The 
tribes who lived long before Mohammed employed this same 
word for persons and events supposed to belong to the remot- 
est ages, the last men of the world ; just as Job uses it, in 
the singular, for the last surviving Goel, or kinsman, who 
ever lives as the Redeemer of his brethren, and whom he so 
tenderly represents as standing by the grave, and watching 
over their sleeping dust. 

In Job, xiv, the idea of reviviscence would appear to be 
unmistakable. Even the seeming language of despondency 
receives a light, though a sombre one, under such a view. 
The comparison of the tree is everywhere suggestive. In 
accordance with the belief which Pareau shows belonged to the 
earliest Arab tribes. Job seems to connect the human revivis- 
cence with the consummation of the immensely greater periods 
required for the decay and generative changes of the earth. 
In this broken, ejaculating, sighing soliloquy, there seems to 
be everywhere an implied comparison between the longer and 
the shorter cycles of nature. The tree is connected with the 
latter. Its revmscencc takes place ih solar years and days. 
The human destiny and human renovation must be counted 
on the larger scale of worlds or ages. Man belongs to more 
than one olam ; not as a vegetable or animal fossil merely, but 
as a living inhabitant of the Kosmos. Geologists have dis- 
covered no such fossil remains of him in the rocks of a past 
world, for he then had no existence : neither shall they be 
found in the mimdus venturus, or world to come, for the old 
** earth shall give up her dead ;" 

"ThoAC wmted bones 9ha1I lire nspiin. 
And all that dtut «ball rue." 

The Chapter may present other aspects to other minds as 
viewed from other stand-points, but it certainly seems to be 
something more than fancy which calls up the parallelism and 
says it was intended. The tree is torpid during the annual 
season of cold and darkness. The winter of the human sleep 
is of vastly longer duration ; but yet it shall have an end. 
** The morning cometh" when it shall be said» ** return ye," 
yea, **come again ye children of Adam." The thought is 
implied in the seemingly negative comparisons that follow ; v.ll . 
During this slumber, tbe great earth-changes go on. ** The 
waters fail from the sea ; the streams are dried up ;" the face 
of nature is slowly undergoing its great vicissitudes. " Man 
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Ilcth dowu, and risctli not, until the heavens be no more." 
That is, he shall never rise at all, says the neologist ; but such 
is not the fair meaning of single words ; such is not the spirit 
of the whole passage. There is gloom here, it is true ; there 
is a mournful sonibreness in these soliloquies, but jet there is 
liope, if not the bright hope of the Gospel. It is a hope afar 
off. It is connected with this old oriental idea of cosmical 
change. *' Until the Heavens he no more J** ** Until the 
growing old of the Heavens/' would be a better- rendering. 
The phrase ^n^a ty, is never elsewhere thus used without a 
verb following. It comes from the same root which is em- 
ployed, Psalm cii, 27, and which there, as elsewhere, ever 
means to grow old. Hence, even as a negative particle, it 
would carry the sense of decay, rather than of extinction or a 
negation of all being. Even thus viewed, the general idea 
would be synonymous with that of Psalm cii, 27 ; but the best 
way is to take it, with a change of punctuation, as a noun de- 
rivative from nVa, regarding the •» as paragogic. It would 
then read, — ^' Until the growing old of the Heavens" — that 
is. the world or kosmos. What makes this almost certain, is 
the uniform concurrence of the ancient Versions in a rendering 
which could only have come from such a view. The LXX 
has it 'iuig av o ou^avog craXaiwd^. Vulgate,— Donee attercUur 
coelum. The Syriac, — y\^ -t]? — ** Until the Heavens grow 
old.^' There is too much of hope in what follows to allow 
hero the idea of extinction. His sleeping until the Heavens 
(or world) grow old, implies that he should '* stand up again" 
in the ** new Heavens" and " new Earth." The use of the 
.same root tj^rt, to denote the cosmical renovations. Psalm cii, 
27, the germination of the tree, Job, xiv, 7, and Job's long- 
waited for change, fv. 14,) sheds a light upon the meaning 
which makes it almost impossible to doubt. 

It is from this idea, too, that the latter part of this chapter 
ill Job derives a significance it would not otherwise possess. 
Though cheered by the hope, his despondency returns when 
lie recurs again to those slow movements of nature with whose 
consummation such hope was connected, and during all which 
time he was to remain hid in Sheol. Compare v. 18, 19. 
*' The mountain falling crumbles. The hard rock grows old, 
or is worn, from its place ; the waters make smooth the stones 
[lapides excavant aquae) ; the dust, or soil of the earth, covers 
over its productions," or as the Vulgate has it, aUuvionepaU' 
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latim terra eonsumiiur. One might tlmosi fkncj it the hu- 
goase of oar geologj. These slow changes must have present- 
ed ueB, as they do now, the thought of great antiquity in the 
present earth. Here, too, as in Fsalm cii, 27, these olamic 
norementa of the natural world are set in codtrast with the 
•rapid vicissitudes that mark the individual or social history. 
The reader must sec that the antitheses evidently intended in 
both passages have little force, unless they bring in the idea 
of immense time, or slow transition in nature, as set in opposi- 
tion to the fleeting earthly hopes of man. It ia a rhapsody 
abrupt and apparently unmeaning, unless connected with such 
a thought. 

The inference from this view of the earthly decay and reno- 
vation, as also its conuoction with our main idea, are obvious. 
Our modem theological thinking, as has been shown in the 
work, regards our cosmical system as having had, not long 
ago, an abrupt beginning with a blank before it, and as des- 
tined to an equally abrupt ending with a like blank of all cok- 
mical entity directly following it. If the one view is opposed 
to notions clear traces of which may be found in the Scriptures, 
we cannot help feeling that the other is equally inconsistent 
with it. The uiind that admits the one easily finds room for 
the kindred po!«itIon. It is natural, it b rational, it is easy to 
think that wh.'i. is destined to dccavs and restorations maV 
have come, most probably did come, to its present state througii 
past -vicissitudes of corresponding character. And hence the 
mterpretation which makes out such a view, has in its favor 
that very prima facie appearance of naturalness and proba- 
bility that is so confidently claimed for the other hypothesis. 
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